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CHAPTER  I 

THE  BOARDING-HOUSE— BLOOMSBURY    ^' 

IT  EMMING  in  the  grey,  dreary  plot  of  ground 
A  A  caUed  Torringion  Square,  there  is  not  one 
only,  th?re  are  many  boarding-houses.  In  winter, 
they  look  out  on  to  a  tangle  of  black,  leafless  tre^ 
stems  in  which  ao  bird  ever  shelters,  on  to  a  patch 
of  grass  in  the  square's  centre  which  is  mottled  and 
worn  and  ugly,  on  to  the  grimy,  sooty  paUngs  which 
surround  this  cherished  garden  of  the  inhabitants- 
kept  from  the  intrusion  of  outsidere  as  though  it 
were  the  plantation  of  Eden  instead  of  a  mocking 
ghost  of  green  fields,  a  haunting  skeleton  of  forests. 
And  in  summer,  by  thv  grace  of  God,  the  prospect  is* 
perhaps  a  little  better  than  this. 

But  here  it  is,  in  the  heart  of  these  abodes,  that 
there  may  be  found  some  of  the  saddest  people  in  the 
world.  A  boarding-house  is  not  a  home;  it  is  not 
a  lodging.  In  a  home  there  is  sense  of  possession. 
There  is  sense  of  possession  in  th~se  lodgings,  the 
bedroom   and   sitting-room,   that   one  takes  over 
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a  tobacconist's  or  a  greengrocer's  in  a  busy  street. 
But  in  a  boarding-house  there  is  none.  These  abodes 
are  the  poor-houses,  the  alms-houses  of  the  gentlw-,  the 
refined,  the  well-to-do  pauper— the  man  who  can  lay 
claim  to  nothing  but  his  own  soul  and  that  self- 
respect  which  becomes  the  dearest  possession  that 
he  has. 

Here  is  to  be  found  the  foreigner,  coming  to 
London  to  learn  the  language  on  a  pittance  that 
admits  of  bare  living  alone.  It  is  a  bare  living 
that  he  gets.  Here  is  the  old  Army  captain,  dragging 
out  existence  through  its  "sandy  deltas"  on  the 
flimsy  substance  of  his  pension,  his  wife  dead,  his 
daughters  married,  his  sons  ne'er-do-weels  in  odd 
comers  of  the  globe.  Here  also  is  the  old  maid 
who  cannot  shake  herself  free  of  the  fever  of  London 
Ufe  in  which  she  moved  so  brilliantly — so  she  will 
tell  you— when  she  was  a  girl;  here  the  young  lady 
with  yellow  hair  who  is  learning  singing — perhaps  at 
the  Academy;  the  young  man  studying  medicine, 
doing  the  hospitals;  the  old  lady  who  Ukes  to  be  in 
London  v/hen  Parliament  is  sitting  and  the  Court  is 
in  town,  who  vanishes  when  the  Season  is  over  and 
disappears  no  one  knows  where.  Here  you  will  find 
the  young  clerk,  the  old  man  of  mysterious  identity, 
the  lady  of  forty-three  with  a  trembling  income, 
who  moves  from  one  of  these  abodes  to  another  in 
the  hope  that  a  day  may  come  when  she  will  meet  the 
man  who  loves  her.    Here  is  the  artist,  the  musician. 
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the  writer,  the  journalist,  aU  the  incompetent  people 
of  the  earth-aU  paupers,  every  single  one  of  them. 
^U  struggling  to  keep  whole  upon  their  backs  that 
dehcate  garment  of  self-respect  v,.,ich  in  this  life 
wears  so  easily,  looks  shoddy  so  soon,  and  reahses  so 
httite  when  the  stress  of  circumstance  forces  you  to 
pledge  Its  value. 

my  dine  at  eight  o'clock.  1  hey  dress  for  dinner 
--the  men  if  they  can,  the  women  always.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  put  on  a  black  skirt  and  turn  down 
the  neck  of  a  blouse  when  you  are  rewarded  with  the 
soothing  knowledge  that  it  is  more  or  less  exactly 
what  the  best  people  do.  ' 

In  the  drawing-room  afterwards,  while  the  men  sit 
ov«  their  cigarettes  and  ^heir  gritty  coffee,  the  young 
ady  w,  h  the  yellow  hair  sings  popular  sonj  and 
thmto  aloud  of  the  d-,-  when  she  wiU  be  in^si^, 
comedy.  When  the  others  come  upstairs  t~ 
bndge  to  be  played,  gossip  to  be  talked,  and  it  all 
combines  to  flatter  them  with  that  consciousness  of 

t    "Tt  *"  ^^  *™  "**  'hat  sedative  0 
thought  that  they  are  living  the  lives  of  English 

fashionable  neighbourhood  of  Torrington  Square 

Here  m  tUs  particular  square,  at  a  number  not  to 
be  mentioned  m  consideration  for  those  who  might 
by  diance  pick  up  this  book,  see  therein  their  WUe 

they  had  been  thus  miwittingly  betrayed,  there  lived 
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an  old  gentleman.  Old?  He  was  scarcely  fifty- 
eight.  But  Time  and  Circimistance  do  not  deal  m 
the  same  lavish  spirit  of  generosity  with  all  of  us. 
They  had  dealt  unkindly  with  him.  His  hair  was 
quite  white;  his  moustache,  his  eyebrows,  the  Uttle 
tuft  of  his  imperial,  these  too  were  very  nearly  white 

as  well. 

All  through  the  winter,  at  four  o'clock  on  every 
afternoon,  the  door  of  this  house  in  Torrington  Square 
would  open,  then  the  short,  upright,  Uttie  figure, 
wrapped  in  its  black  overc  -a.,  the  white  woollen 
muffler  tied  tigh*V  round  his  neck,  the  silk  hat  fixed 
in  its  exact  position  on  his  head,  would  emerge  and 
descend  the  steps  on  to  the   pavement.     For   a 
moment  he  would  stand  quite  still,  his  head  Ufted  to 
^he  sky,  whether  there  were  sky  to  be  seen  or  not— 
and  you  do  not  often  see  the  sky  during  the  winter 
in  Torrington  Square.    When  he  had  then  apparently 
decided  upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  he  would 
march  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  and  his  malacca  cane  with  its  faded  blue  silk 
tassel  would  tap  its  ferule  on  the  pavement  with 
each  step  that  he  took. 

This  daily  walk  was  referred  to  by  inmates  of  the 
boardmg-house  as  his-constitutional.  One  elderly 
lady  there  was  who  alluded  to  it  on  every  possible 
occasion  when  they  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  evening. 
She  would  remark  that  it  had  been  very  fine,  or  that 
it  had  been  too  wet  for  his— constitutional.    There 
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is  an  aristocratic  sound  about  the  word,  bearing 
somewhat  the  same  relation  to  t^obility  as  is  to  be 
found  in  gout  and  all  such  maladies  of  the  rich. 
Invariably  he  answered  her  in  the  same  courteous 
way: 

"  Madam,  I  take  my  walk  in  any  weather." 
This  was  quite  true.  During  the  two  years  that 
he  lived  in  Torrington  Square  he  only  missed  it 
once,  when  an  impenetrable  fog  had  dropped  its 
cloak  of  darkness  mto  the  streets,  muffling,  blinding 
everything.  Then  progress  had  been  impossible. 
He  had  seated  himself  at  the  dining-room  window, 
nodding  his  head,  looking  sometimes  at  his  watch, 
sometimes  saying  under  his  breath,  "What  a 
country— what  a  country! " 

Of  all  the  various  types  herein  described  as  to  be 
found  in  a  London  boarding-house,  this  old  gentle- 
man is  he  of  mysterious  identity.    That  his  name 
was  M.  du  Guesclin— a  Frenchman  of  couree,  a 
Parisian  no  doub*;  that  he  was  of  good  blood— the 
du  before  the  name,  the  almost  old-world  courtesy 
of  his  manner,  the  aristocratic  way  in  which  he  bore 
himself  aU  testifying  to  the  fact— were  the  only 
details  Ukely  of  accuracy  upon  which  his  fellow- 
boarders  could  base  their  numberless  assumptions 
as  to  his  history,    A  history  assuredly  he  had.    No 
man  so  reticent  of  his  own  affairs,  so  gentle  in  con- 
versation, so  charmingly  pohte,  could  possibly  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  Uving  in  a  London 
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boarding-house  without  a  past  history  of  some 
interest.  It  is  still  more  unlikely  that  he  should  live 
amongst  such  a  class  of  people  9Jid  not  gratuitously 
be  givra  one. 

They  said  that  he  was  a  spy  in  the  payment  of  the 
French  Government;  they  said  that  political 
intrigue  had  been  the  cause  of  his  banishment  from 
France.  Some  said  that  Du  Guesclin  was  not  his 
real  name  because  he  never  received  any  letters  at 
the  boarding-house,  and  that  therefore  he  might  be 
anything  from  a  member  of  the  house  of  Orleans  to 
a  needy  clerk  dismissed  from  the  services  of  the 
Republique.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  all  these 
tales,  drawn  at  a  venture,  they  ascribed  some  definite 
relation  between  him  and  his  country.  None  of 
them  were  greatly  to  his  credit;  but  that  is  easily 
accounted  for.  When  the  curiosity  of  human  nature 
sets  to  the  weaving  of  gossip  it  seldom  grants  an 
enviable  reputation.  It  presumes — and  rightly  in 
most  cases — that  the  man  who  will  say  nothing  about 
himself  has  nothing  good  to  say.  Yet  in  every 
whisper  that  circulated  round  the  echoing  walls  of 
the  house  in  Torrington  Square,  there  was  the  tacit 
admission  that  M.  du  Guesclin  had  a  history  which 
not  one  of  them  could  suppose  to  be  wholly  insignifi- 
cant. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  only  sat  still, 
vaguely  speculating  upon  these  matters.  Active 
steps  had  been  taken  to  eUdt  further  facts  about 
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him  which  might  throw  a  light  upon  the  shroud  of 
mystery  in  whirh  he  was  enveloped.  But  they  had 
led  to  nothing.  Octave  BordeneUe,  a  young  French 
boy,  come  from  a  trading  house  in  Lyons  to  learn 
English  for  the  business  requirements  of  his  firm, 
had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  and  undertaken  the 
following  of  the  old  gentleman  when  he  took  his 
constitutional  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  result  had  been  disappointing,  for  beyond 
proving  his  valour  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  lady  who 
considered  such  things  valiant,  he  had  accom- 
plished nothing. 

"  I  follow  him  "—this  was  his  story.    "  He  go  with 
his  old  stick— what  you  say— knocking  along." 
"  Tapping— yes,  tapping—" 
"  I  thank  you— tapping  along.    When  he  get  to 
the  Tottenham  Court  Road  he  turn  to  the  left.    I 
follow— I  follow  on— on— <fc  Fauire  cot^—" 
"  On  the  other  side,"  said  the  yoimg  lady. 
"Ah,  yes — the  other  side— you  are    so    kind." 
He  thanked  her  with  devotional  eyes,  until  she  bid 
him  ^.roceed  with  his  story. 

"  Bisn"  he  continued,  "  he  go  down  the  road  with 
his  head— stiff— his  hat  "—he  made  a  dumb  show 
with  his  hands  descriptive  of  that  exact  angle  of  M. 
du  Guesclin's  high  silk  hat—"  comme  ca— and  he 
do  not  see  me;  he  do  not  see  anyone— he  just  walk, 
walk,  walk  "—he  held  his  head  rigid—"  comme  ca. 
Then  he  came  to  a  ca/^-restaurant.    He  go  in.    I 
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pass  outside;  I  see  him  sitting  at  a  table— I  see  a 
waiter  come  up  to  him  and  bow  to  him.  He  order 
something  "—he  spread  out  his  hands—'*  Cest  tout. 
It  was  all  I  could  do.    If  I  go  inside— he  see  me." 

"Well,  1  covdd  have  done  that  much  mjrself," 
said  the  girl.    Undoubtedly  she  could. 

Beyond  this  essay  there  was  little  that  could 
actively  be  done  to  clear  the  mystery.  He  never 
went  out  in  the  evenings.  In  a  comer  of  the 
drawing-room  he  sat,  after  dmner,  with  a  French  book 
on  his  lap,  his  kind  grey  eyes  sometimes  patiently 
lifting  in  a  gentle  expression  of  forbearance  when 
the  incessant  noise  of  conversation  lifted  above  a 
certain  note  and  jarred  upon  his  ears.  True,  they 
peeped  into  his  room  when  he  was  out,  but  beyond  a 
plain  wooden-backed  hair-brush,  a  razor  in  its  case, 
a  strop  at  the  end  of  the  bed  and  a  bottle  of  ammoni- 
ated  quinine  on  the  dressing-table,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen. 

In  conversation  his  English  was  perfect,  yet  he 
seldom  talked  with  anyone.  If  one  of  the  ladies 
left  a  room  in  which  he  was  sitting,  the  young  men 
would  stare  at  him  as  he  rose  hurriedly  to  open  the 
door  for  her  exit.  He  alone,  amongst  all  the  gentle- 
men there,  stood  to  his  feet  when  a  remark  was 
addressed  to  him;  he  alone  waited  until  a  lady  had 
become  seated  before  he  seated  himself.  The  men 
called  it  side — the  women  liked  it,  but  admitted  that 
it  often  made  them  feel  uncomfortable. 
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Whenever  anyone  tried  to  draw  him  into  conversa- 
tion about  himself  he  would  say : 

"  My  dear  sir  "—or  "  My  dear  madam,  I  am  not 
interesting—I  am  merely  old." 

If  they  endeavoured  to  make  him  speak  about 
France,  he  would  reply : 

"  France — there  is  no  France — there  are  only  a 
few  French  people." 

So  the  visitors  to  that  boardmg-house  in  Torrington 
Square  came  and  went,  the  length  of  their  visits 
varying  according  to  their  means  or  to  their  purpose, 
and  M.  du  Guesdin,  seated  at  his  little  table  by  him- 
self in  the  dining-room,  was  always  pointed  out  to 
them  as  the  old  gentleman  with  a  mystery. 

The  youth.  Octave  Bordeuelle,  staying  longer  than 
most  of  them,  found  himself  in  the  position  of 
making  the  mystery  the  greater. 

It  happened  that  M.  du  Guesclin  caught  f  cold  and 
was  confined  to  his  bed.  On  the  second  aay  of  his 
attack,  the  Swiss  waiter,  Adolphe,  'mcouth  and 
dishevelled  in  appearance  in  the  clothes  of  his  short- 
lived predecessor,  annonnced  that  a  gentleman 
wished  to  see  M.  du  Guesclin.  This  was  only  th  * 
second  visit  that  the  old  gentleman  had  been  paid. 
One  of  the  mysteries  it  had  been,  that  apparently 
he  knew  no  one  in  London.  Now  this  was  dispeUed. 
He  had  a  friend.  If  he  had  a  friend  more  might  be 
learnt  of  him. 

"  What's  his  name?  "  asked  the  proprietress. 
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Adolphe  insipidly  shook  his  head. 

"  Go  and  ask,"  he  was  told. 

"  M.  Courtot,'*  he  said  when  he  came  back. 

M.  Courtot  was  shown  upstairs  to  the  bedroom, 
and  whether  it  was  Fate,  or  whether  it  was  intention, 
Octave  Bordonelle  came  out  of  the  drawing-room 
at  that  moment.  His  mouth  opened  as  he  gazed  after 
the  visitor.  When  M.  Courtot  turned  the  stairs 
out  of  sight  he  slapped  his  hand  excitedly  on  his 
leg. 

"  Mrs  'Arrison!  "  he  exclaimed  to  the  proprietress, 
"Mrs  *Arrison,  it  is  him!  It  is  the  waiter!  J'en 
suis  sure/  AbsolumetU/  It  is  the  waiter  what 
come  to  him— what  came  to  him— in  the  caf^.  I 
recognise  him — ^why  not?  " 

This  was  a  sad  and  a  heavy  blow.  His  friend,  a 
waiter,  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road!  M.  du 
Guesclin  no  longer  had  political  relations  with  his 
country.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  restaurant — a 
brasserie — in  Paris,  had  lost  all  his  money  and  had 
come  over  to  England.  This  M.  Courtot  was  one  of 
his  waiters.  Could  anything  be  more  simple?  But 
what  a  downfaU  from  a  poUtical  exile  or  a  govern- 
ment spy?  It  was  so  obvious — it  was  so  patent. 
It  explained  all  his  charm  of  manner.  It  explained 
why  he  would  not  seat  himself  at  dinner  before  the 
ladies  had  sat  down.  What  a  disappointment! 
What  a  debacle  ! 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  RESTAURANT— TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 


SO  much  for  the  deception  of  appearances!  The 
face  of  M.  Courtot  as  he  mounted  the  stairs 
was  expressionless.  They  could  learn  nothing  from 
him.  But  what  need  was  there  for  them  to  learn 
now?  They  knew  everything.  M.  du  Guesdin 
was  the  proprietor  of  a  cafe — the  "  <ii# "  was  no  doubt 
an  accessory;  the  courteous  manner,  the  aristo- 
cratic bearing,  aU  these  things  were  explained 
away. 

But  had  they  seen  the  face  of  M.  Courtot  as  the 
door  of  the  bedroom  closed  behind  him,  had  they 
beheld  his  hurried  yet  deferential  steps  to  the  bedside, 
had  they  heard  his  emotional  exclamation :  "  M.  le 
Vicomte!  Mon  Dieut  Vous  etes  malade/**  their 
eyes  would  have  started  with  wonder — they  would 
have  gasped  in  amazement. 

M.  le  Vicomte!  A  French  nobleman!  Staying  in 
a  Bloomsbury  boarding-house!  The  matter  cries 
for  explanation,  and  yet  is  simple  enough  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it. 

Pride  and  penury  will  drive  a  man  to  a  strange 

pass.    With  all  the  pride  of  the  French  nobility,  and 
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all  the  poverty  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  wake  of 
unfortunate  speculation,  M.  le  Vicomte  du  Guesclin 
had  left  his  beloved  Paris  and,  for  two  years,  dropping 
his  title,  had  hidden  himself  in  this  miserable  board- 
ing-house in  Torrington  Square.  To  such  a  man  as 
this,  poverty  is  a  disgrace.  To  such  a  man  as  this, 
disgrace  is  only  to  be  borne  in  silence,  the  lips  tight- 
dosed,  the  eyes  uncomplaining.  Too  proud  to  face 
the  generosity  of  his  friends,  too  proud  to  place  the 
name  he  bore  in  a*  unbefitting  state,  he  chose 
rather  to  leave  his  country  behind  him  and  bury 
his  existence  in  a  London  boarding-house  — 
a  graveyard  where  lie  buried  all  hopes,  all 
ambitions. 

So  he  had  exiled  himself  from  every  connection 
of  the  past — every  connection  but  one.  His  servant, 
Courtot,  followed  him.  Unable  to  retain  him  any 
longer  in  his  service,  M.  le  Vicomte  had  dismissed 
him  in  Paris.  But  when  he  came  to  London,  Courtot 
followed.  Taking  a  position  as  waiter  in  a  restau- 
rant in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  he  one  day  made 
his  appearance  at  the  house  in  Torrington  Square. 
The  first  of  the  two  visits  which  M.  le  Vicomte  had 
received. 

Sensitive  to  the  slightest  suggestion  of  pity,  the 
Vicomte  frowned  when  he  came  into  the  ill-furnished 
drawing-room,  with  its  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
wicker  chairs,  and  saw  Courtot  standing  deferentially 
before  him. 
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"I  crave  pardon,  M.  le  Vicomte  — "  Courtot 
began. 

"Here,  Courtot,"  the  Vicomte  had  mterrupted, 
"  I  am  M.  du  Guesclin.  It  is  more  convenient — it  is 
more  appropriate.  How  is  it  that  you  are  in 
England?  " 

"  I  came,  monsieur— I  could  not  stay  in  Paris." 

"  But  I  gave  you  good  letters  of  recommendation." 

"  Yes,  monsieur — I  have  them  all — but — " 

"Fdt  what?" 

Courtot  prayed  inwardly  for  tact. 

"  I  have  served  you,  monsieur,  for  seventeen 
years — " 

"  And  now  I  need  no  service,  Courtot." 

"No,  monsieur — I  understand — but  one  gives 
one*s  service,  and  if  one  gives  it  willingly  the  heart 
goes  with  it.  Service  is  in  the  blood,  monsieur — ^it 
is  in  mine.  I  have  given  you  seventeen  years,  and 
that  is  a  lifetime.  You  must  understand,  inc  jsieur, 
that  when  a  gentleman  gets  used  to  the  attendance 
of  his  servant,  he  will  not  readily  exchange  it  for  that 
of  another.  That  is  so  of  the  master,  M.  le  Vicomte 
—but  it  is  also  the  same  of  the  man." 

The  Vicomte  had  looked  steadily  at  a  cheap  oil 
painting  that  hung  on  the  wall,  and  his  eyes  blinked 
three  times  in  slow  succession. 

"  Courtot,"  he  had  replied,  "  I  have  told  you  that 
here  I  need  no  servant;  my  wants — such  as  they  are 
—are  all  attended  to  by  the  people  in  this  house. 
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You  force  me  to  repeat  what  it  has  hurt  me  to  say 
ah-eady— I  do  not  require  your  services  any  longer. 
I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  thought  it  wise 
to  come  over  to  this  gloomy  city.  You  will  find 
lighter  hearts  than  mine  in  Paris,  I  assure  you." 
"  I  have  not  come  to  offer  my  services,  monsieur." 
"Then  why  are  you  here?  What  is  it  vou 
offer? "  ^ 

Courtot  stood  stiffly  erect.  The  pride  of  the 
master  reflects  itself  in  the  man.  He  felt  that  he 
was  about  to  humble  himself  in  the  Vicomte's  eyes, 
and  h  went  sorely  against  the  grain. 

"  I  am  a  waiter,  monsieur— in  a  restaurant  in  the 
Tottenham  Court  Road.  I  had  hoped  that  some 
day,  if  you  were  passing,  you  might  step  in  and  I 
might  serve  you  ^th  your  meal." 

The  Vicomte  had  turned  away  and,  for  a  luoment, 
gazed  out  of  the  window  into  the  dreary  square,' 
where  some  children,  with  piercing  voices,  were 
chasing  each  other  in  boisterous  pursuit.  To  his  eyes 
the  outlook  was  almost  squalid— squalid  beside  the 
great-heartedness  of  this  man— a  man  of  the  people— 
who  had  thrown  aside  aU  outward  dignity  in 
obedience  to  that  self-sacrifice  which  is  the  most 
dignified  of  aU.  Then  he  took  a  Uttle  snuff-box 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  opened  the  lid,  dipped 
in  first  finger  and  thumb  and,  turning  back  again, 
concealed  his  emotion  in  a  show  of  action— the  hand 
shaking  beneath  the  nostril,  the  jerky  inhalation, 
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the  fluttering  handkerchief  brushing  away  the  powder 
from  his  moustache. 

"  Courtot,"  he  said  quietly,  "  we  will  talk  about 
this  matter.  I  doubt  if  you  have  done  wisely.  I 
go  every  afternoon  for  a  walk  at  four  o'clock.  To- 
morrow afternoon,  if  I  happen  to  be  near  the  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  I  will  come  in  and  take  some 
coffee." 

If  he  happened  to  be  near  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road!  There  was  nothing  so  certain  in  his  mind 
at  that  moment  than  that  he  would  be.  Here  was 
a  friend!  It  had  come  to  this,  that  his  servant 
was  now  his  greatest  friend  in  the  world.  To  him- 
self, willingly,  he  admitted  it.  But  to  admit  it  to 
Courtot?  That  was  impossible.  For  many  minutes 
the  next  afternoon,  he  had  wandered  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  restaurant,  debatmg  whether  it  were  wise, 
whether  it  were  not  showing  too  plainly  his  eagerness 
for  companionship,  if  he  fulfilled  his  promise  upon 
the  striking  of  the  clock. 

The  evenmg  before,  his  spirits  lift  by  the  thought 
that  even  in  his  poverty  he  was  no  iolutely  alone, 
he  had  written  a  Uttle  poem.  To  write  verse  after 
the  fashion  of  his  beloved  Joachim  du  Bellay,  this 
was  the  one  pastime  in  which  the  Vicomte  indulged. 
He  did  it  so  badly— but  it  pleased  him  so  well,  and 
since  he  had  come  to  London,  having  no  one  to 
whom  he  could  read  these  Uttle  creations  of  imagina- 
tion, his  note-book,  in  which  they  had  been  inscribed. 
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had  scarcely  been  opened.  But  now  that  was  no 
longer  the  case.  The  note-book,  with  its  latest 
addition,  lay  burning  in  the  bottom  of  his  pocket 
as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  street  in  his  un- 
certainty of  mind. 

The  uncertainty  was  not  of  long  duration.  Once 
he  passed  the  restaurant  with  head  erect  and  eyes 
steadily  fixed  before  him.  The  next  time  he 
entered' 

Courtot  had  come  forward.  His  round,  pladd, 
solemn  face  betrayed  no  expression  of  what  was 
passing  m  his  mind.  He  had  seen  the  Vicomte 
as  he  went  by  the  first  time;  had  misconstrued  that 
set  attitude  of  the  head.  Now,  he  was  only  a  waiter. 
Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  master  should 
hesitate  before  entering  to  claim  acquaintance.  As 
he  came  down  the  room  between  the  tables,  he  was 
conscious  to  a  sense  of  the  incongruity  of  his  appear- 
ance. Foiu:  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  was 
waiting  on  his  master  in  a  low-cut  waistcoat!  Ah! 
It  hurt  to  the  quick.  How  could  it  enter  his  con- 
ception that  there  lay  a  little  poem  burning  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  M.  le  Vicomte's  pocket,  or  that 
in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  lay  burning  the  need  for 
companionship? 

He  could  only  think,  as  he  walked  down  between 
the  tables:  "What  contempt  he  must  have  for 
me!  How  he  must  hate  to  show  that  he  knows 
me  I  "    Yet  his  round,  good-natured  face  was  placid 
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and  unconcerned.    He  bowed  as  he  stood  beside 
the  table. 

"  What  would  monsieur  like?  "  he  had  asked 
To  show  enthusiasm  there,  to  betray  his  pleasure 
that  would  have  been  out  of  place.  He  spoke  as 
though  the  Vicomte  were  a  casual  customer-come 
out  of  the  moment -whom  he  might  never  see 
again. 

The  old  gentieman  looked  up  in  hesitating  em- 
barrassment. 

"  Coffee.  Courtot-coffee.    Can  you  get  me  some 
coffee?  '• 

"  Certainly,  monsieur." 

They  both  felt  very  awkward.    Neither  of  them 
qmte  dared  to  meet  the  other's  eye. 

u  Y^TJ^":  ''^^^  ""^^  ^"''"S^*'  ^d  the  Vicomte 
had  filled  his  cup,  Courtot  bent  forward  nearer  the 
table. 

"  You  are  comfortable.  I  hope,  monsieur,  in  the 

house  m  Torrington  Square?  " 
"  Oh.  yes,  quite,  Courtot— quite." 
"  "^hey  give  you  good  meals,  monsieur?  " 
"  Meals-oh.  yes-I  am  a  slight  eater-you  may 

remember  that."  ^ 

"  I  remember  everything,  monsieur." 

The  Vicomte  looked  up.    If  the  matter  were  not 

to  be  obvious,  this  was  his  opportunity. 
"You  remember  my  verses,  do  you,  Courtot?  " 

he  asked,  with  a  hand  feeling  to  his  pocket. 
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"Oh,  yes,  M.  le  Vicomte— pardon,  monsieur— I 
have  not  forgotten  them: — 

" '  Tu  viens  a  moi  et  dans  tes  yeax,'  * 
he  quoted, 

"•Je  vois  les  ciels  d'Avril— '• 

"  Good— good."  The  Vicomte  brightened;  his 
eyes  Ut  up  with  pleasure.  "  I  had  forgotten  that  one 
myself.    Good;  do  you  remember  how  it  went  on? " 

Courtot  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  thought, 
then  dropped  them  to  the  floor  and  thought  again. 

"  *  Si  tu  comtais — *  "  he  began  falteringly. 

"  i4A,  nonf  *  Mais  je  connais — mais  je  connais — 
connais  ' — oh,  mon  Dieul  I  have  forgotten  it  myself. 
But  see,  Courtot " — out  of  the  deep  pocket  of  the 
old  black  coat  he  drew  his  little  note-book — "  I 
have  written  one  more,  after  the  style  of  Joachim 
du  Bellay.  Ah,  Joachim  du  Bellay!  There  was  a 
man  who  could  sing! — sing  like  a  thrush  on  a  haw- 
thorn hedge.    Listen,  I  have  written  this — " 

He  spread  out  the  note-book  and  read: — 

•'  There  will  be  another  bud 
On  our  red  rose  tree. 
When  the  spring  comes  round  again  ; 
There  will  be  another  bud 
For  your  eyes  to  see. 

There  will  be  another  leaf 
In  this  wilderness, 
When  the  summer  comes  again  ; 
There  will  be  another  leaf 
For  your  lips  to  press. 
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There  will  be  another  grave 
Where  leaves  and  buds  shall  sleep, 
When  the  winter  comes  again  ; 
There  will  be  another  grave 
Where  your  heart  may  weep." 

He  looked  up  when  he  had  finished.  Courtot's 
lips  were  tight  pressed.  He  was  gazing  out  of  the 
open  doorway  into  the  street,  where  the  'buses  were 

Ih^^tfe^  ''''-''^  '''  -^'  ^"  ^P-^  ^- 

"  You  like  it,  Courtot?  "  he  asked. 

"  EUe  est  charmante,  monsieut-mais  si   wai- 
st vrat—et  maintenant—c'est  toujouts  Vhiver  " 

The  Vicomte  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
J' Iti^  bourgeois  to   be   despondent."    he    told 
himself;  but  he  offered  no  denial  to  the  statement 
and  went  on  with  his  coffee.  ' 

TOen  he  had  paid  his  bill,  he  left  a  sixpence  on 
the  table. 

For  one  momeat  Courtot  thought  to  refuse  it 
He  picked  up  the  money  and  his  fingers  rubbed 
reluctantly  against  the  minted  edge. 

"  My  coat,  Courtot,"  said  the  Vicomte. 

Courtot  hastened  forward,  took  down  the  old  black 
coat  from  its  peg  and.  as  the  Vicomte  turned  his 
back  he  slipped  the  sixpence  into  one  of  the  pockets. 
He  will  find  it  one  day,"  he  thought. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE   EIGHTEFN  SIXPENCES 

YOU  may  picture  the  sense  of  solitude  which 
M.  le  Vicomte  had  carried  back  with  him  to  his 
boarding-house  in  Torrington  Square.  Whenever  he 
remembered  it,  he  held  his  head  high ;  but  more  than 
once  he  foirnd  his  eyes  lowering  to  the  pavement. 
Still,  it  was  bourgeois  to  be  despondent.  In 
another  twenty-four  hours  he  would  be  taking  coffee 
again  in  the  dingy  restaurant.  Courtot  had  liked 
his  little  verses.  Was  there  really  anything  to 
grumble  at  after  all?  Up  went  the  head  and  the 
malacca  cane  tapped  more  resonantly  than  ever 
upon  the  pavement. 

When  the  door  was  opened  for  him,  he  tried  to 
close  his  eyes  to  the  distressing  sight  of  Adolphe's 
greasy  shirt-front  and  the  black  bone  stud  loose  in 
the  well-worn  stud-hole.  It  was  not  a  very  noble 
sentiment  to  be  jarred  in  life  by  such  details  as  these. 
Courtot  had  liked  his  little  verses: — 

"  When  the  winter  comes  again 
There  will  be  another  grave 
Where  your  heart  may  weep." 

*•  Et  fnainimattt—c'esi  toujours  rhiver.'* 
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He  cast  his  eyes  on  Adolphe's  unhealthy  face,  on 
Adolphe's  dirty  hands.  He  looked  down  the  narrow, 
linoleumed  hall,  past  the  crooked  hat-stand  to  the 
narrow,  linoleumed  stairs,  up  which  Julia,  the  maid, 
in  her  pink  print  dress,  was  toiling  with  the  enamelled 
cans  of  hot  water  for  those  who  desired  to  wash  for 
dinner.  Then  ^e  repeated  Courtot's  little  phrase 
again  to  himseii 
"  Ef  maintenani—c*esi  toujour s  rhiver.** 
He  shook  his  bead.  It  was  quite  a  despondent 
view  of  life.  Courtot  was  of  the  people.  He  was  a 
fine  fellow  no  doubt.  There  were  excellent  traits  in 
his  character.  He  had  made  no  scene  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  restaurant.  That  was  thoughtful  of  him— 
that  wa.  considerate.  Yes,  there  were  excellent 
traits  in  his  character;  but  he  was  of  the  people. 
And  to  prove  it  all  to  himself,  as  he  mounted  the 
stairs  to  his  bedroom,  he  repeated  the  other  lines  of 
his  little  poem: — 

"There  will  be  another  bud 
On  our  red  rose  tree 
When  the  spring  comes  round  again." 

And  he  smiled — quite  cheerfuUy,  quite  genuinely 
he  smilt  d. 

That  evening  at  dinner,  he  had  been  readily  drawn 
into  conversation.  When  Miss  Amelia  Cubbitt 
had  fulfilled  everyone's  expectations  of  her  and  said, 
"  It's  been  quite  a  fine  day  for  your  constitutional, 
Mussu  Guesclin,"  he  had  surprised  her  by  a  lengthy 
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reply,  involving  a  still  further  tax  upon  her  powers 
of  making  conversation. 

"It's  so  wonderful  to  me,"  she  admitted,  "to 
watch  the  way  the  evenin's  are  drawin*  out.  Haven't 
you  noticed  it?  Last  evenin'  was  quite  dark  at 
four  o'clock." 

"  Are  you  always  waiting  for  the  spring,  then?  " 
he  asked. 

"Yes,   I   suppose   I   am."    The   sound   of   the 
word   "spring"   in    that    gloomy   boarding-house 
dining-room    cheered    her.    She    smiled    at     the 
thought.    It  seemed  nice  to  think  that  she  was 
waiting  for  the  spring.    She  felt  the  younger  for  it. 
Then  she  turned  her  smile  to  him  and  passed  the 
salt  across  tl?       ble  before  she  had  helped  herself. 
"  After  you,  madam,"  he  said,  and  returned  it. 
When  the  joint  had  been  served   Mrs   Guthrie 
leant  across  from  her  httle  table  where  she  was 
sitting  vis-a-vis  with  her  husband— her  husband 
who  had  come  to  spend  his  holidays  in  London  by 
learning  motoring. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  why  the  veal  is  always  so  tough 
here,  Monsieur  de  Guesclin?  "  she  whispered.  She 
made  patent  endeavours  to  masticate  it  as  she  smiled 
into  the  Vicomte's  eyes  at  the  implied  humour  of  her 
question. 

"  Is  it  tough?  "  he  asked. 

"  My  goodness,  you  try  itl  " 

She'stopped  in  her  meal  to  surreptitiously  watch 
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him  put  the  first  piece  into  Jiis  mouth.    As  soon  as 
his  teeth  had  closed  on  it  she  leant  acrow  the  space 
between  the  tables  once  more. 
"  Well?  "  she  whispered. 

He  looked  up  surprised,  unaware  that  she  had  been 
observing  him. 
"Aren't  I  right?" 

"  I  believe  it  makes  it  stii:  lor^  tough  to  think 
about  it,"  he  said  quietly. 

She  admitted  the  phUosophy  of  that,  but  saw 
nothing  of  the  reproach.  Why  should  she?  The 
Vicomte  never  meant  her  to— besides,  and  these 
things  are  a  matter  of  taste  as  well  as  of  breeding. 

All  through  the  dinner  they  had  discussed  the  food, 
until,  omitting  the  last  course,  he  had  excused  him- 
self and  left  the  table. 

"  Not  takuig  any  cheese.  Mussu  Guesclin?  "  asked 
Miss  Amelia  Cubbitt,  in  astonishment. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  he  replied  graciously,  as  though 

she  personally  had  offered  it  to  him.    "  Not  to-night." 

" Fancy  not  taking  cheese,"  she  said;   "I  should 

go  away  from  dinner  absolutely  empty  here  if   I 

didn't  take  cheese." 

"They  don't  have  to  cook  that,  you  see,"  Mrs 
Guthrie  remarked  with  a  smile.  "  Miss  Girmaj)  .f!— 
the  Russian  lady—teUs  me  she  comes  here  to  get 
thin."  She  chuckled.  "Not  surprised,  are  you? 
She  says  she's  lost  ten  pounds  in  weight  since  she's 
been  here." 
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Conceive  such  an  atmosphere  as  this  for  a  vicomte 
of  the  nobiUty  of  France!  Imagine  it  for  anyone 
with  the  senses  refined!  Picture  a  Byron  in  the 
midst  of  them  aU,  who  could  not  bring  his  eyes  to 
watch  food  pass  between  the  hps  of  the  most  beautiful 
woman  on  earth! 

Yet  in  such  surroundings,  never  complaining, 
writing  his  little  poems  week  by  week  and  reading 
them  for  the  appreciative  ear  of  his  faithful  Courtot 
in  the  dingy  httle  restaurant  in  the  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  the  Vicomte  Uved  for  the  whole  space 
of  two  years. 

If  ever  friendship  could  be  said  to  be  complete,  it 
<bat  which  existed  between  Courtot  and  M.'  le 
Jtite  du  Guesclin.     Yet  the  old  man  never  lost 
ta^  dignity  of  the  master  and  Courtot  never  en- 
croached upon  the  familiarity  of  the  friend. 
Always  it  was:  "  What  wiU  monsieur  take?  " 
Always   it   was;     "Coffee,    I    think,   Courtot- 
coffee." 

And  not  till  weU  five  minutes  had  gone,  till  Courtot 
by  some  httle  allusion-some  apparently  unprecon- 
ceived  remark-had  removed  all  obvious  eagerness 
from  the  situation,  did  the  Vicomte  dive  his  long, 
thin  fingers  into  the  deep  pocket  of  the  old  coat 
and  bring  forth  the  notebook  with  the  new  poem  it 
contained. 

For  some  weeks  matters  had  continued  in  just  this 
way.    He  took  his  coffee.    He  talked  to  Courtot. 
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He  read  his  poem— if  a  new  poem  were  there  to  be 
read-and,  as  he  denuri.d,  he  left  a  sixpence  lying 
concealed  a.^ay  ben  itli  his  saucer. 

It  required  no  lit:!e  delicacy  of  management  to 
always  secure  the  piece  of  money  without  his  know- 
ledge. To  slip  it  into  the  coat  pocket  when  once  he 
had  got  It  m  his  fingers  was  simple  enough.  But 
sometimes  the  opportunity  did  not  occur.  Then  it 
was  kept  over  until  the  next  time,  held  in  readi- 
ness m  the  hand  and  replaced  when  the  coat  was 
taken  o£f. 

One  does  these  things  without  fear  of  consequence. 
In  his  imagination,  Courtot  conceived  the  Vicomte 
finding  a  stray  sixpence  in  his  pocket  and  feeling 
the  ncher-as  if  by  a  pound-in  its  possession.  It 
never  entered  his  sense  of  the  probabihty  of  things 
that  the  Vicomte  might  never  feel  in  the  pockets 
of  his  overcoat  from  one  week's  end  to  the  other- 
that  one  by  one  the  sixpences  might  multiply  until 
with  their  weight  and  their  jingling,  their  accumulated 
existence  attracted  his  attention. 

Least  of  all  did  he  anticipate  that  their  discovery 
would  be  made  in  his  presence. 

TTiree  weeks  had  gone  by  since  the  Vicomte  had 
paid  his  first  visit  to  the  restaurant,  and  eighteen 
sixpences,  their  ringing  muffled  in  the  fluff  tnat  had 
collected  round  them,  lay  reposing  in  the  capacious 
hnmg  of  his  old  black  coat. 
As  Courtot  held  the  coUar  and  the  Vicomte  dragged 
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his  arms  from  the  sleeves  they  dropped  the  garment 
between  them. 

Then  there  was  a  jingling!  The  Vicomte  looked 
round  at  Courtot,  Courtot  looked  m5rsteriously  at 
the  Vicomte;  but  the  blood  began  its  creeping  into 
his  cheeks. 

"  Now  that  is  most  strange,"  said  the  old  man. 
He  found  just  such  an  interest  in  the  mysterious 
sound  as  a  child  might  show  in  a  conjurer's  trick. 

"  I  have  heard  that  noise  before,"  he  persisted. 
"  Just  pick  up  the  coat,  Courtot,  and  see — ^just 
pick  it  up  and  see.  It  sounds  like  money;  but 
I  never  carry  money  in  a  pocket,  loose — like  that. 
Pick  it  up  and  see." 

With  infinite  reluctance  Courtot  held  up  the  coat. 

'•  Perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  buttons  striking  the 
floor,  monsieur." 

"  No — no — let  me  feel  in  the  pockets.  Spread  it 
but  over  the  table!  "    He  became  peremptory. 

Courtot  drew  a  breath  and  laid  it  down.  Then  he 
looked  up  at  the  ceiling.  If  there  were  consolation 
to  be  found  there  he  did  not  discover  it.  But  one 
always  looks  there.    It  is  the  direction  of  heaven. 

"  Nothing  in  that,"  said  the  Vicomte,  as  he  went 
through  one  pocket  after  another.  "  Nothing  in 
that.  Ah!  "  He  had  foimd  the  little  mass  of  coins 
in  the  comer  of  the  lining.  Then  he  began  to  extract 
them  one  by  one  through  the  frayed  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pocket.    Each  one  he  laid  on  the  table. 
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With  every  coin  Courtot  winced.  With  every  coin 
the  Vicomte  whispered,  "Sixpence."  And  with 
every  coin  the  inflection  of  his  voice  changed. 

Siuprise  became  doubt — doubt,  astonishment- 
astonishment,  bewilderment;  then  he  realised  and 
stood  erect. 

"Courtot!" 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  This  is  the  money  I  have  given  you!  " 

Courtot  clasped  his  hands,  looked  this  way  and 
then  that.    He  could  not  meet  the  old  man's  eyes. 

"This  is  the  money  that  I  have  given  youl  " 
repeated  the  Vicomte. 

"  I  did  not  want  it,  monsieur." 
^    "You  did  not  want  it?" 

"  No,  monsieu' 

"  Is  that  a  sufin  ..^  reason  for  you  to  think  that 
I  should  want  it?  " 

Here  was  a  most  tactless  thing  to  have  done. 
Courtot  wished  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
He  had  not  seen  it  in  that  hght.  What  right  had  he 
to  make  a  gift  to  his  master?  It  was  an  insult! 
He  had  not  seen  it  in  that  light.  He  wrung  his  hands, 
bnt  there  was  no  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 

•  Monsieur,  I  crave  your  pardon.    It  was  thought- 
less of  me.    I  did  not  want  the  sixpences." 
"  And  you  thought  I  did." 
"  No,  monsieur.    Je  vous  assure.    Milles  pardons, 
monsieur!    I  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  that  the 
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money  should  be  thrown  away  upon  me  when  I  am 
well  paid  already.  I  just  put  it  back  in  your  pocket. 
I  crave  your  pardon,  monsieur." 

The  Vicomte  picked  up  the  money  piece  by  piece. 
Eighteen  sixpences!  Nine  shillings!  Nine  shillings 
would  purchase — Oh!  what  did  it  matter!  He 
placed  them  in  Courtot's  hand. 

"  What  are  your  wages  here,  ^  ^urtot?  * 

"  They  are  very  good,  monsieur. 

"  Ah,  yes,  but  what  are  they?  " 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  it  is  quite  sufficient." 

"  Exactly — ^you  do  not  wish  to  tell  me?  * 

"  I  will  tell  you  willingly,  M.  le  Vicomte.  I  have 
said  it  is  good  pay— it  is  good  for  what  I  have  to  do." 

"  And  what  is  it?  " 

"  Ten  shillings  a  week,  monsieur." 

Ten  shillings!  His  weekly  bill  at  the  boarding- 
house  was  thirty  shillings— reduced  at  that  in 
consideration  of  the  period  during  which  he  stayed. 
For  the  moment  he  let  his  imagination  run  to  what 
comforts  might  be  obtained  for  ten  shillings. 

"  I  have  a  mind,  Courtot,"  he  said  quietly,  "  to 
send  you  back  to  Paris." 

"Oh,  no,  monsieur,  I  am  happier  here.  Some- 
times a  customer  gives  me  money,  monsieur.  It  is 
not  always  only  ten  shillings  a  week." 

"  And  do  you  put  other  people's  money  back  into 
their  pockets? " 


Ah,  no,  monsieur. 
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"Then  why  mine?  " 

The  shrugging  shoulders  of  a  Frenchman  are  fuU 
of  the  prettiest  of  phrases.  The  neatest  excuse  in 
the  world  can  lie  in  just  that  one  way  m  which  he 
spreads  out  the  expressive  fingers  accompanying  the 
gesture.  We  have  not  learnt  the  art  of  silence  in 
this  country.  Our  hands  are  dumb,  not  silent 
members  of  the  body.  They  can  grip  a  spade; 
they  can  grip  an  axe.  But  in  the  grasp  of  tliem  a 
thought  is  mutilated. 

"  What  would  you  like,  monsieur?  "  asked  Courtot, 
quietly,  as  the  Vicomte  seated  himself. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  up  and  his  lips  twitched 
to  smile. 

"  Coffee,  I  think,  Courtot.    Just  a  cup  of  coffee." 
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TBM  POST-OFFICE — BLOOMSBURY 

THERE  is  a  small  printer's  and  stationer's  shop 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torrington  Square, 
which  combines  the  advantages  of  its  trade  with 
that  of  a  post-office.  An  old  woman,  with  grey 
corkscrew  curls  and  features  which,  in  expression, 
are  early  Victorian,  manages  the  entire  business  of 
the  shop,  while  her  two  sons  superintend  the  labour 
of  the  printing,  which  is  conducted  in  a  little  out- 
building attached  to  the  house. 

Behind  the  counter,  where  stamps  are  sold  and  all 
the  duties  of  postal  arrangements  fulfilled,  there  are 
three  girl  clerks. 

These  have  all  been  through  the  Civil  Service  mill. 
They  are  the  modem  product  —  independent,  self- 
satisfied,  self-confident;  cheeky  sometimes  to 
customers  who  do  not  accord  them  their  full  measure 
of  respectful  attention.  But  the  old  lady  with  the 
corkscrew  curls  and  the  early  Victorian  expression 
has  them  all  imder  her  thumb  as  though  they  were 
daughters  of  her  own.  No  little  flirtations  are  carried 
on  over  the  counter  when  she  is  in  the  shop.    They 

move  in  dread  of  the  stem  glance  of  her  censuring  eye, 
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and  not  one  of  them  dares  to  be  seen  exceedimr  the 
limits  of  her  duty.  ^ 

To  this  little  shop  eveiv  morning  after  breakfast 
came  the  Vicomle  for  his  letters. 

"  Here's  the  old  Viscount,"  they  whispered  each 
day  when  he  made  his  appearance.  Why,  with  a 
Cl^al  Service  education,  they  should  give  him  his  title 
in  English  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained,  miless 
It  be  that  when  you  learn  French  for  the  requirements 
of  your  trade,  you  use  it  sparingly  and  only  for  the 
exigencies  of  that  trade  itself. 

He  would  walk  down  the  shop,  past  the  counter 
where  the  stationery  was  sold,  acknowledging  with 
a  courteous  bow  the  bob  of  the  old  lady  with  the 
corkscrew  curls,  and  in  reply  to  her  respectful 
Crood-moming.  sir,"  he  would  always  say,  "  Good 
morning,  good-moming."  twice,  the  second  time  in 
exactly  the  same  tone  of  voice  as  the  first. 

At  the  post-office  counter  he  stopped  and.  as  if  it 
were  the  first  time  he  had  ever  done  it  in  his  life,  he 
would  mquire: 

"  Are  there  any  letters  for  me?  " 
And  Maud,  or  Alice,  or  Evelyn,  whichever  of  the 
three  girl  clerks  it  happened  to  be  who  had  managed 
to  be  the  one  to  attend  to  him,  would  producelhe 
envelopes  from  their  httle  pigeon-hole,  pushing  them 
^wards  him  under  the  wire-netting  which  sej^rated 
them  from  the  customers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
counter. 
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They  '  ed  to  teU  him  the  days  on  which  there 
was  nothing.  It  was  not  because  he  looked  dis- 
appointed. In  the  back  of  their  minds  they  aU 
received  that  impression  which  he  gave  to  everyone 
who  met  him— that  he  was  far  too  proud  to  admit  of 
such  an  emotion  as  disappointment. 

"  Seems  as  if  aU  he  hved  for  was  his  letters," 
Evelyn  had  said  one  day  as  he  walked,  head  erect 
but  empty-handed,  out  of  the  shop. 

"WeU,  next  time  there's  nothing  you'd  better 
write  him  one  yourself,"  said  Maud. 

"  What's  the  good  of  that?    It's  coming  through 
the  post  he  Ukes  them." 

"  Well,  post  it.     It'U  only  cost  you  a  penny." 

"Yes;   then  he  gets  it  the  next  day  when  he's 
got  plenty  of  letters." 

"  Yes,  he  gets  it  if  you  give  it  to  him,"  Alice  broke 
m. 

"  Keep  it  then  do  you  mean?  " 
"  'Course,  keep  it  till  there's  none." 
Here  the  intrepid  young  lady  paused.    The  way 
vas  being  made  so  easy  that  she  lost  courage     Thev 
taunted  her.    They  laughed. 

"rii  do  it,"  she  said.  "What  do  you  bet  I 
don'tr  "  ^ 

"  Bet  you  sixpence,"  said  Alice. 

"Right-taken!"  They  shook  hands  on  it  in 
the  orthodox  way.  These  young  women,  in  matters 
mascuhne,  are  nothing  if  not  orthodox 
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Then  the  letter  was  composed,  approved  of  h«  o 

For  three  day.  ,t  retained  it.  place  in  the  Uttk 
Pg^on-hole  oth„  epiatle,  being  given  preced«« 

"Bet  you  don't  give  it  to  him  even  now"  «id 

tlf^n,  ,1"  ""  "°*"  ''^  «•"  ♦«>  »«^  akouut 
therellljearow.youlaunv."  ™u' u 

Thought  0*  her  sixpence  q)urred  her  to  intimidate 
One  B  not  really  anaou,  to  low  axpence  onT  ni 
fifteen  shillings  a  week.  ""Pence  out  of 

•■  Bet  you  I  do.    I'm  calculating  the  chances  a«t 
te  may  answer  it.  then  I  rf«U  get  hi,  auto^a^ 
Hen  never  teU   Mrs  Tyndal.    Why  shouM  te 
He's  far  too  dear  an  old  thing." 

And  she  gave  it,    ire  enough. 

st^  ^'T'  "  ^'~'"**  '^«'  ''^^  the  shop, 
stendmg  at  the  counter  of  flie  postK>ffice  and  i^. 

qtunng  Are  there  any  letter,  for  me?  »  sherand^ 
^^o^toUmasreadUyasyouplease.  Ma^^ 
Ahce  held  then-  moufla  open,   anticipating  the 

™  Mcret.  Beside,  making  one  a  coward  a  pultv 
^enc.  play,  tb,  ve.y  deuce  with  one',  conSZ 
»«se.  How  could  he  have  guessed  the  seort? 
»fc«over.  he  never  even  lookedT,  his  lettel  C 
«re  just  thrust  into  the  pocket  of  his  old  blackVoI^ 
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with  such  an  air  of  unconcern  as  if  the  chances  were 
in  favour  of  their  never  being  opened  at  all. 

So  he  had  done  on  this  occasion,  sublimely  un- 
conscious of  the  pretty  Uttle  trick  that  was  being 
pl'^yed  upon  him. 

The  next  morning  there  had  been  a  letter  for 
Evelyn  at  the  post-office.  Instinct  prompting  her, 
she  tore  open  the  envelope.  The  others  pressed 
round. 

'*  M.  le  Vicomte  du  Guesclin  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  Miss  Evelyn  Jones  and  thanks  her  for  the 
thoughtfi  ••^ess  of  her  letter." 

She  laid  i*  down  with  a  vivid  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

"Wish  my  name  wasn't  Jones,"  she  had  said. 
"  It  sounds  so  rotten  next  to  his,  don't  it?  And  I 
haven't  got  his  autograph." 

That  was  the  end  of  the  little  incident.  The 
Vicomte  himself  had  come  as  usual  for  his  letters, 
just  as  gentle,  just  as  courteous  as  before;  but  he 
never  alluded  to  it  across  the  counter. 

Then  one  day,  two  years  after  his  first  calling  at 
the  post-office,  there  was  a  letter  for  him,  containing 
news  that  altered  the  whole  current  of  his  afiairs. 

He  always  waited  until  he  got  back  to  the  boarding- 
house  before  he  opened  his  correspondence.  It 
was  contrary  to  all  principles  he  possessed,  to  be 
seen  gratifjnng  curiosity  in  public.  In  his  little 
bedroom,  with  its  suite  of  deal  furniture  and  its 
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one  wicker  arm-chair,  he  took  the  letters  out  of  hit 
pocket  and  opened  them. 

Before  this  particular  communication  he  sat  for 
some  minutes  reading  it  again  and  again.  At  last 
he  rose  to  his  feet  and  began  a  hurried  pacing  of  the 
room,  saying  aJ  the  time  to  himself,  "  I  must  not  be 
exdtrd,  I  must  not  be  excited." 

But  his  face  was  red;  his  hands  clasped  and 
unclasped  as  he  walked  backwards  and  forwards  to 
the  window,  looking  out  over  the  huddled  roof  tops 
of  Bloomsbuiy  and  the  veU  of  smoke  and  smuts 
blurring  the  face  of  it  all. 

A  cottage— in  the  country!  A  cottage  in  the 
country  instead  of  this !  The  good  God  was  too  good. 
How  could  it  actually  be  true?  Yet  there  the  fact 
of  it  stared  at  him  placidly  from  the  sheet  of  note- 
paper  that  he  held  tremblingly  in  his  hands. 

M.  de  Lempriere,  friend  of  the  family  of  Du 
Guesclin,  had  died,  and  in  his  will  was  the  Vicomte's 
name.    A  man  of  many  wanderings,  possessing  that 
quaint  twist  of  the  mind  which  loves  to  Uve  from 
place  to  place,  he  had  at  one  time  purchased  a 
cottage   in    Buckinghamshire.      Opportunity    had 
never  come  to  him  to  fu.nish  it.    He  had  never 
passed  a  night  beneath  its  roof.    Just  seeing  it  in 
raid-summer,    with    its   porch    of   dimbmg   roses 
burdened  with  bloom  all  desecrated  by  the  glaring 
ugliness  of  a  house-agent's  sign-board,   he  had 
stopped,  opened  the  small  wicket  gate,  walked  up 
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the  path  and  peered  in  through  the  low  latticed 
windows.  Of  course  it  was  charming.  Such  a 
chance  could  not  be  lost.  At  the  house-agent's,  on 
hii  way  through  the  village,  he  had  remained  and, 
except  for  the  confirmation  of  references  from  one 
who  was  an  utter  stranger,  the  matter  had  been 
concluded  then  and  there. 

Now  it  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  M.  le 
Vicomte  du  Guesclin.  True,  It  had  to  be  furnished, 
but  there  lay  in  the  Credit  Lyonnais  bank  a  sum  of 
just  one  hundred  pounds— all  the  capital  that  the 
Vicomte  had  in  the  world. 

"  Oh,  my  friend,  oh,  my  good  friend,"  he  said  again 
and  again  to  himself.    It  lessened  the  prospect  in  no 
way  in  his  mind  that  he  had  never  seen  the  cottage 
and  knew  nothing  of  its  charm.    It  was  the  country ! 
He  looked  out  of  the  window  again  on  to  the 
disordered   mass   of   roofs   and    chimneys,    where 
never    a    tree    was    to    be    seen.      It   was    the 
country  1     All  the  rest  he  took  for  granted.     The 
sense  of  possession  would  become  his  again.    It 
would  all  be  his  own.      And  Courtot!     Courtot 
should  come  with  him.     The  old  regime  had  come 
round  again. 
Was  it  really  all  to  be  believed.? 
These  two  years  in  this  poor-house  in  Torrington 
Square  had  well-nigh  ground  their  lesson  into  his 
existence.    The  heart,  the  spirit  of  him,  that  they 
could  never  have  touched.    But  he  realised  then 
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that  in  his  habits,  in  the  daUy  attitude  of  his  mind 
he  had  almost  become  a  slave 

wo]^^  "?^:^  '"''T  '^  ^^^«^  •*  -ith  eyes  in 

^n     Wh?  H  ^\7l^  '^^^^  '""^^  ^  ^»ve  he  had 

I^was^'^ml  ''7"^^^^  Why  be  amazed? 
it  was  the  most  natural  of  all  things  that  a  Di, 
Guesclm  should  be  mast«»r    a«^  •    u-  ^ 

He  irlanri^  ,*  u-  '^^^^-^^  «  hw  own  house. 

ne  glanced  at  his  watch     it  «*««  u  u 
There  were  thr^  k  .      ^  half-past  twelve, 

mere  were  three  hours  and  a  half  to  run  before  it 
would  be  four  o'clorlf     wk,.     x         "  *"«  oeiore  it 

lunch  in  th^  h>«        ^y°°*«^*t  once  and  have 
luncn  in  the  httle  restaurant  in  thA  T/.**    u 

Court  Road?    He  marched  dow^aS  o«  ""^h" 

street  a„d  a  quarter  of  an  hour^er^;^:',  ^w  Z 

gia«  doors  swing  open  to  his  entrance.  * 
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PERFECTLY  self-possessed,  but  with  pulses 
beating  under  the  old  black  coat  which 
Courtot  slowly  drew  o£f,  he  announced  his  intenticm 
of  having  lunch. 

"I  thought  I  should  like  a  change,  Courtot. 
The  hashed  mutton  in  Tavistock  Square  is  aU 
that  might  be  expected  of  it.  It  is  its  monotony 
that  I  do  not  like.  Now  what  are  you  going  to 
reconmiend? " 

"  The  filef  mignon  is  very  good,  monsieur,  or  would 
n.^sieur  like  to  begin  with  soup?  Petite  marmite, 
cfoute  au  pot,  bisque  de  komari  ?  They  are  all  very 
good." 

"Yes,  why  not  petite  marmite?  Somehow  or 
other  to-day,  Courtot,  I  feel  extravagant.  Yes, 
why  not  petUe  marmite,  filet  mignon  ?  and  give  me 
the  wine  list." 

In  wonder  Courtot  brought  it.  What  had  hap- 
pened? Something  had  happened.  Then  he,  too, 
felt  his  pulses  beginning  to  beat  in  anticipation.  It 
might  be  the  latest  poem,  better  than  aJl  the  rest. 
But  Courtot*s  pulses  did  not  beat  in  anticipation  of 
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that.  He  could  not  tell  exactly  why  they  were 
beating  at  all.  But  there  it  was;  and  when  he 
hurried  of!  to  order  the  petiU  martmUt  he  found 
himself  questioning  what  could  have  occurred. 

When  he  came  back,  the  Vicomte  had  a  letter 
before  him  which  he  put  aside,  folding  it  with 
quiet  deliberation.  On  that  letter  all  Courtot*s 
thoughts  centred. 

"I  will  have  a  small  bottle  of  '43,"  said  the 
Vicomte.  "  If  it  really  is  the  '74  vintage  it 
ought  to  be  very  good.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
corked? " 

**  I  can  guarantee  that,  monsieur." 

"  Very  well,  then,  a  half  bottle." 

"  Thank  you,  monsieur." 

Even  in  the  way  he  said  "  thank  you  "  there  was 
a  question  implied,  an  appeal  to  be  told  everything. 
But  the  Vicomte  quietly  commenced  the  taking  of 
his  soup. 

Courtot  lingeringly  picked  up  the  wine  list  and 
departed. 

He  came  back — ^no  wasting  of  time — with  the 
cobwebbed  bottle  reposing  sleepily  in  its  basket. 

"This  almost  makes  one  remember,  monsieur," 
he  said,  as  he  carefully  wiped  the  neck  with  his 
serviette. 

"  Remember  what,  Courtot?  " 

"  The  old  times,  monsieur." 

The  Vicomte  laid  down  his  spoon. 
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•*Thewme?    Ah,  yes.    I  had  some  few  downs 
of'74.  hadn't  I?" 
"  Eighteen,  monsieur.*' 

T r a'^J^    ^""^  °'*°*^'y  ^  *«»  80^'  Courtot. 
I  find  It  better  to  forget  these  Httle  things.    Look  at 

the  way  you  remembered  my  '  Tu  vims  a  mot  et 
^sf^syeux.^  IVs  a  bad  practice,  Courtot.  In 
this  hfe  look  forward-it  is  generaUy  too  distressing 
to  look  back.  The  people  of  France  dare  not  lo^ 
^cknow.  Itisallinfrontforthem,ornotataU. 
You  probably  think  me  too  old,  Courtot—" 
"  I,  monsieur?    Too  old?  " 

one! » *  ^^'^  ^^"^  ""^  *^^  ""^  ^°^^  ^""^"^^  ^ 

"  W  that  were  so,  monsieur,  why  should  I  remmd 
you  of  what  is  passed?  " 

T  "^f*^"^  y«"  fancy  that  that  has  been  the  best 
I  shaU  ever  have.  You  are  too  despondent.  It  is 
Jo«fg«H5  to  be  despondent.  What  did  you  say  when 
I  read  you  out  my  little  poem-nearly  two  years 
ago-the  first  afternoon  that  I  came  in  here?    Do 

*»««'.  That  s  not  true,  you  know,  that's  not 
true.  There's  always  in  the  air  a  breath  of  spring 
just  commg.  or  a  breath  of  summer  hardly  gone. 

Cest  toufours  Fkiverr  Nonsense,  my  good 
Comtot,  nonsense.  This  is  the  third  of  March  and 
If  only  you  open  your  lungs  enough  you'U  find 


spnng  m  the  air  to-day.     I  feel  it~I 
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Wdl.  what  next?     FiUet  mignon?     This  wine  is 
excellent." 

Yes,  something  must  have  happened.  Courtot 
was  convinced  of  it.  He  bore  off  the  emptv  soup 
plate  as  if  it  were  a  bowl  of  roses,  his  head  in  the  air 
to  catch  their  scent,  when  really,  aU  that  reached  his 
nostrils  was  the  savour  of  the  petite  marmite  which 
M.  le  Vicomte  had  left. 

When  he  returned  with  the  filet  mignon  the  same 
Uttle  mystery  was  perfonned  all  over  again.  That 
sententious-looking  letter  upon  which  all  Courtot's 
instinct  concentrated  was  once  more  carefully 
folded  and  put  away  by  the  Vicomte's  side.  The 
air  of  unconcern  settled  quietly  again  upon  the  old 
man*s  face,  obscuring  all  the  thoughts  which  Courtot 
divined  were  alive  beneath  the  placidity  of  his 
e:q)ression. 

It  was  like  watching  a  veil  of  dust  lie  thickly  down 
upon  some  transparent  surface.  The  desire  to  blow 
it  away— to  ask— became  almost  an  obsession  to 
Courtot.  What  had  happened?  But  training  does 
not  go  for  nothing.  The  perfect  servant  is  he  who 
gives  perfect  service  by  instinct.  Courtot's  face 
was  as  expressionless  as  his  master's. 

He  would  be  told  what  had  happened.  In  good 
time  he  would  be  told.  Till  then  he  steeled  himself 
to  content. 

At  last  it  came.  When  the  little  plate  of  roquefort 
was  placed  in  front  of  him,  the  Vicomte  looked  up. 
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'  Courtot."  he  said  quietly,  « I  have  received  a 
letter  tcnJay  from  M.  Courvoisier,  my  notary  in 
Paris."  ^ 

He  paused.    It  was  undignified  at  such  a  moment 
to  hurry. 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  I  think,  Courtot,"  he  went  on  slowly,  "  I  think 
I  shall  leave  London.    It  is  a  beautiful  city  to  those 
^o  love   it;    to   me  it   is   unspeakably  grey- 
unutterably  lonely.    I  feel  sometimes  in  London 
like  a  man  wedged  in  a  crowd  that  is  crushing  the 
bn^ath  out  of  him.  who  might  weU  be  conceived 
saying,  *  Now  I  must  die,  but  if  only  I  need  not  die 
so  much  alone.»    What  would  you  do,  Courtot, 
if  I  went  to  Kve  in  the  country?  " 
"  Me,  monsieur? " 
"  *  I  •  is  correct,  Courtot." 
"  Pardon.    I,  monsieur?  " 
"  Yes—what  would  you  do?  " 
"  If  I  could  get  something  to  do  there,  where  you 
go,  monsieur,  I  should  come  as  weU.    If  you  would 
permit.* 

"  Supposing  there  were  nothing  to  do.  Where  I 
think  of  going,  there  are  no  restaurants.    It  is  quite 

the  country.    Just  a  few  cottages,  just  a  few  houses, 
that  IS  all." 

"  It  is  not  necessary  always  to  be  a  waiter,  mon- 
sieur. I  have  worked  at  the  harvest  in  Brittany 
when  I  was  a  boy.    In  my  father's  farm,  not  many 
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miles  from  Dinan,  I  have  worked  in  the  dairy. 
It  is  not  necessary  always  to  be  a  waiter,  monsieur." 

"  Quite  so,  Courtot,  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  consider  one's  dignity.  You  have  been  my 
servant,  Courtot,  the  best  servant  perhaps  the  Du 
Guesclins  ever  had.  Have  you  no  pride  about 
that?  Has  it  not  hurt  you  in  some  little  way  to 
come  here  and  give  your  obedience  to  M.  le  fro- 
priOaire?  Will  it  not  hurt  you  mfinitely  more- 
supposing  it  were  ever  possible  for  you  to  get  work 
upon  a  farm  in  the  coimtry — ^to  give  your  obedience 
to  the  rough,  uncouth  commands  of  an  English 
farmer?  " 

Courtot  straightened  his  waistcoat  and  brought 
his  heels  tc^ether. 

"  The  real  pride  of  a  servant,  monsieur,  is  not  his 
form  of  service,  but  the  master  whom  he  serves. 
The  pride  I  have.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  is  to  be  your 
servant.  I  lose  none  of  that  when  I  work  upon 
a  farm.  If  you  will  be  so  good,  monsieur,  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  find  work  in  the  country  where 
in  my  spare  time  I  may  be  able  to  be  of  service  to 
you." 

All  this  must  be  nonsense!  These  things  never 
happen.  Yet  I  assure  you  just  such  a  conversation 
did  take  place  in  a  little  restaurant  in  the  Tottenham 
Court  Road;  and  when  it  came  to  this  point  the 
old  gentleman  rose  to  his  feet  and  held  out 
his  hand. 
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'  Courtot."  he  said.  "  you  u«  coming  with  me  to 
s^TT-  """  "  '  Jabo«rerJrgS"Ly 
to^  to  my  need,    .od  to   look  after  my 

beS^M"*  ""  ""'  ""'  ^  "^  "-  -<• 

ConM  he  believe  what  he  heard?    W«r«  n«*  .„ 
«>!»«»  too  good  to  be  true?  Were  not  some 

The  Wcomte  sat  down  again 

*es,  monsieur. 

M.'3!l**'^  Ho  «ed  some  few  weelB  ago.  I„ 
^^^  g~d  feUow  has  r«nembered  mt  He 
P^«^  a  cottage  down  m  Buddnghamshiri- 
^  of  tho«,  mipetuous  impulses  <rfU_„ow^ 

t^™     tV"*-    ^0  «»«  «  where  I  a,S7oii 

^  r?^  J    ""'*'*'•    ^  yo"  cook?  " 
I  shall  do  my  best,  monsieur." 

adm.t2Tc3lZt  *"  ""  """^-  '  -»' 
honest  and  admit  them."  «  >«  »«  weU  to  be 

^^«*  is  no  need  to  talk  of  the  wages.  M.  le 

pol^dT^ye^*'  1?"^ *'  l  r  '^^  ^'"'  ">«y 
Pleased  t^Lt  you  ct^e.'^  ^^  you.  I  shall  be 
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I   am   getting   here, 


"I   want   no  more   than 
monsieur." 

The  Vicomte  took  no  notice. 

"This  is  the  letter  I  received."  he  went  on.  "  from 
M  Courvoisier.  I  will  read  it  to  you."  He  spread 
out  the  paper. 

"  •  The  wiU  of  your  late  friend,  M.  de  Lampriere. 
was  read  out  yesterday.    In  it.  your  name  was 
mentioned     He  leaves  you  the  entire  possession 
of  the  h  tk  cottage  which  he  purchased  some  time 
back  m  the  village  of  Sunningham  in  the  county  of 
Buckmghamshire.    It  is  not  furnished,  for.  if  I 
remember  rightly.  M.  c^a  Lampriere  just  looked  in  at 
the  wmdows  but  never  even  stood  under  its  roof 
Sunningham.  you  wiD  probably  remember,  is  the 
place    where    your    cousin's    daughter.    Rozamie 
bomerset,  has  gone  to  live  with  her  uncle.  Mr  Wilfrid 
Somerset,  so  that  if  you  take  possession  and  occupy 
the  cottage    you    wiU    have    friends  quite  ne^ 
you.' "  1  «»* 

When  he  had  finished  he  looked  up  at  Courtot 
and  his  eyes  were  focussed  to  a  far  mental 
distance. 

"  Rozanne  Somerset."  he  said,  half  to  himseU. 
Co^  ^,  *  ^*^y  ^^  *^^  when  I  saw  her  last. 
"  Yes,  monsieur." 

•'  Do  you  remember  Mme.  Somereet.  my  cousin?  " 
Yes,  monsieur.    I  remember  her  setting  the 
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roMi  on  your  Uble  the  last  time  she  came  to  tee 
you." 

The  Vicomte  folded  up  the  letter  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket. 

"  Ah,"  he  said  gently,  "  so  you  haven't  forgotten 
that?    Neither  have  I— neither  have  I " 


CHAPTER  VI 


ROZANNB 

TT  ERE  fonows  the  departure  of  M.  le  Vicomte 
A  1     du   Guesclin  from   the   boarding-house   in 

Tomngton  Square.      Bfrs  Harrison  was  shocked 

when  she  heard  the  news. 
"  I  hope  youVe  nothing  to  complain  about  the 

food,"  she  said  with  acidity. 

"  Nothing,  madam,  I  assure  you.  I  have  always 
found  it  the  same." 

He  had  a  sense  of  the  humorous,  had  M.  le 
Vicomte  du  Guesclin,  but  he  could  wrap  it  up  in 
such  a  way  that  the  tissue  of  the  compliment  con- 
cealed the  jest  against  oneself. 

"  I  suppose  you're  going  back  to  Paris? "  she 
asked  with  natural  inquisitiveness.  Things  had 
probably  gone  better;  he  was  going  to  open  .^nother 
brasserte.  He  was  at  liberty  to;  but  he  was  a 
foolish  man.  He  would  be  coming  back  one  of  these 
days  to  Uve  cheaply  once  more  on  the  exceUent  fare 
which  her  establishment  provided. 

"  Perhaps  when  you  come  over  to  London  we  shall 
see  you  again? »  she  added.    That  was  her  wish 
A  vague  desire  formed  itself  in  her  mind  that  his 
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restaurant  would  be  a  failure  and,  accompanying  it 
the  scarcely  conscious  realisation  that  he  would 
return  to  be  a  source  of  income  to  her  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.  This  is  the  essence  of  charity-the 
utmost  of  it-in  the  mind  of  the  proprietress  of  a 
boarding-house. 

"  Pve  no  doubt  we  shall  see  you  again  one  day. 
she  concluded  cheerfully  with  a  chiUing  smile 

"All  things  are  possible,  Mrs  Harrison,"  he 
repued. 

Adolphe,  with  his  dirty  shirt  front  and  his  un- 
jwuhed  face,  had  come  to  the  door,  brought  the 
Vicomtes  trunks  to  the  cab  outside  and  been 
munificently  rewarded.  Julia  had  had  her  share  as 
well.    They  were  aU  sorry  to  see  him  go. 

Miss  Amelia  Cubbitt,  coming  down  to  the  drawimr- 
room  to  shake  his  hand,  had  said  that  they  v  a  IdSl 
miss  him  very  much;  yet  seeing  that,  e.  .pt  for 
herself,  they  were  a  very  fluctuating  contingent- 
there  one  day  and  gone  the  next-the  compliment 
was  a  doubtful  one.    But  she  meant  it  well. 

"  I  suppose  you  go  back  to  Paris?  "  she  said  with 
the  same  taint  of  curiosity  in  her  voice  a^  had 
prompted  Mra  Harrison's  question.  "I'm  sure 
Pans  must  b  very  lovely-in  the  spring-just  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  I've  never  been  to  Paris  " 
^e  announced  the  fact  very  wistfuUy,  very  regret- 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  would  like  it  so  well  as  you 
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thidc.  Miss  Cubbitt,"  said  the  Vicomt. 

noUiing  to  complain  of  in  Pari.     i»  •     . 

Her.,  in  U>^,,  JZ^^  b^^.^T''^- 

.soever  the  same  ..anotl,er.    You^be«        '' 

»  put  out  with  London     You  Z-TL  "°^' 

Paris     I   n,i.i.  can  t  be  cross  with 

meif  it  o«e„':„r^-r^^^7-»'«;^-th 

thmk  you  are  happier  in  London     n,    i^^      .     ' 
you  are  when  it  is  a  wet^^^d  ^u^-  "^^ 
^Ued  to  drive  to  PaddingtLt  a^'S^Tj 

G^'""  """'  "*  "'■"•    ^  ^"^  '^'^' 

She  stared  after  him.  What  AiA  u 
What  in  the  name  of  goodn^^d  he  mt.?"^:' 
a  week  she  asked  everyone  in  ,!,•  ^  ^  ^" 
What  he  could  have  me»"  Cs^Lt^  H°"^ 
meant  anythinc-  that  h»  hJ  .  ■  *  ^^  "°' 
was  tau4  a^ut.  ""'  '™'"™  *»«"  he 

And  so  departed  that  kind,  chivalrous  old  gentle 
nian— gentleman  by  courtesv    .i,.  •     **""*■ 

French  m/^  .!>„••   ™""««y— the  proprietor  of  a 
rrencn  ca/e,  a  Parisian  ir«ssm«— from  the  hn^r^i 
house-whose  number  mav  n„*  k!  boardwg- 

Torrington  Square  '^  """  "*  "'""^ed-in 

One  does  not  come  to  Smmingham  by  train 
The  nearest  station  is  four  mUes  a^v     *       v 
»ust  be  chartered  at  the  liveTv  .hhT-.        '"' 
Which  belongs  to  the  st^Uon'^el tarX  ^'^I^f 
th.s  antiquated  vehicle,  the  Vicomte  "ep^d  Z 
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afternoon,  sni^n.r  t  the  musty  odour  of  damp 
upholstery  witi'  whu^i  it  was  cu^oned,  but  com- 
plaining of  ni  L: .  ife  was  too  good  to  complain. 

Three  days  iiefore,  Cow^ot  had  been  sent  on  to 
superintend  thv>  am  '  of  tl  e  fiurniture  and  get  the 
house  ready  ic^  >\i&  '  u  i(e  had  written  that 

day  to  say  tl  »  w^'ei .  '''•■■  jg  was  prepared,  and  now 
the  Vicomte,  si  ting  ><  >i  id  the  ambling  trot  of  the 
okl  station  horse,  sometiiws  leaning  back  with  a  sigh 
of  content  against  the  dilapidated  cushions,  some- 
times gazing  out  with  the  wonder  of  a  child  at  the 
passing  country,  was  coming  to  his  own. 

The  cottage  stood  out  to  the  road,  with  only  a 
little  strip  of  garden  and  a  wooden  paling  protecting 
it  from  the  passing  of  the  traffic.  As  he  drove  up 
the  road,  past  the  muddled  cluster  of  houses  which 
comprised  the  village  of  Sunningham,  the  Vicomte 
could  with  difficulty  control  his  eagerness.  He  had 
to  lean  forward.  He  had  to  peer  through  the 
window  at  the  lights  in  the  cottage  that  twinkled 
through  the  pale  green  leaves  of  three  lilac  trees 
which  sheltered  the  house  from  the  vulgar  gaze  of 
the  pubUc. 

Everything  was  ready  for  him.  It  was  all  his  own. 
He  could  see  the  firelight  dancing  on  the  white  walls 
within.  Then,  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  cab,  the 
cottage  door  opened  and  Courtot  appeared.  The 
Vicomte  straightened  himself.  He  gripped  his 
malacca  cane  verv-  firmly  in  his  hand  and  walked 
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sedately  up  the  little  path  into  the  house.  Courtot 
foUowed  respectfully,  watching  the  Vicomte  with  an 
expectant  eye,  as  the  old  gentleman  stood  and 
looked  about  him. 

"Well,  monsieur— well,  monsieur,  do  you  like 
what  I  have  done?  Isn't  this  better  than  the 
boarding-house  in  Torrington  Square?  " 

This  was  what  he  was  longing  to  say.  These  were 
the  words  that  danced  in  siitnce  on  his  Ups.  Byt 
he  stood  there,  beside  the  Vicomte,  his  face  cast  in 
the  plaster  of  subdued  expectancy,  and  the  two 
of  them  plat'ed  at  dignity— the  dignity  of  the  master, 
the  dignity  of  the  man— like  a  couple  of  chUdren  in  a 
nursery. 

"  Courtot,"  said  the  Vicomte  at  last 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Vicomte." 

"  I  am  going  to  propose  an  amendment." 

"  An  amendment?    I  do  not  understand." 

"  I  am  going  to  suggest  an  alteration  to  a  remark 

you  once  made  to  me  in  the  restaurant  in  t  e  Tottta- 

ham  Court  Road." 
"  Ah,  yes— and  what  is  it,  M.  le  Vi  on.ie?  " 
"  Maintcnani,  ca  va  Hre  toujours  le  prtntemps.*^ 
"  Ah,  monsieur— yes— I  was  wiu  ig.     I  am  of  the 

people.     It  is  bourgeois  to  be  despoudeut." 
"  You  say  that  after  me,  Courtot." 
"  No,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte." 
"  You  have  heard  me  say  it." 
"  No." 
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"  That  is  strange.    What  made  you  think  of  it?  " 

"You  make  me  think  of  saying  it,  monsieur. 
You  are  never  despondent.  You  are  of  the  nobility 
— I  am  of  the  people.  You  are  alwa}^  cheerful, 
I  am  not.  Eh  bien" — up  went  the  hands  and 
the  shoulders  shrugged — "it  is  bourgeois  to  be 
despondent." 

"  So,"  said  the  Vicomte,  with  a  smile,  "  one  may 
come  to  the  same  truth  from  two  opposite  quarters  of 
the  compass.  What  is  that?  "  He  bent  his  head  to 
listen. 

"  Someone  knocks,  monsieur." 

The  Vicomte  stood  away  so  that  he  could  not  be 
seen. 

"  Go  and  see,  Courtot." 

Courtot  went  to  the  door.    He  opened  it. 

*'  Has  the  Vicomte  du  Guesclin  arrived  yet?  " 

Courtot  hesitated. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"  Well,  wiU  you  kindly  give  him  Mr  Somerset's 
compliments  and  say  that  if  there  is  anything  that 
he  wants,  will  he  send  up  to  the  Red  House?  You 
might  say  too  that  Miss  Somerset  hopes  that  he  will 
find  everything  comfortable." 

The  Vicomte  stepped  forward. 

"  Is  that  my  Uttle  cousin  Rozanne?  "  he  asked. 

Courtot  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass  and,  when  he 
saw  her,  the  Vicomte's  eyes  widened,  his  fingers 
gripped  the  gold  nob  of  his  malacca  cane. 
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'  Are  you  Rozanne?  "  he  whispered. 

She  nodded,  pushed  the  brown  hair  from  her 
forehead,  laughed  with  her  grey  eyes. 

"  Yes."  she  said.  "  I'm  Rozanne.  We're  cousins, 
aren  t  we?       Her  hand  stretched  out. 

The  Vicomte  bent  his  head  to  it.  Then  he  looked 
up. 

"Yes."  he  replied.  "  we're  cousins.  So  were  your 
mother  and  I."  ^ 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  SOLEMN  COMPACT 

TTTHEN  the  Vicomte  said  that—"  So  were  your 

VV      mother  and  I,"  he  talked  into  the  past  as 

one  who  answers  an  echo.    It  is  quite  possible  for  a 

man,  well  run  in  years,  to  begin  life  over  again.    But 

there  is  only  one  way  he  may  do  it.    He  repeals 

himself.    Fifty-nme  is  not  the  age  to  discover  new 

sensations.    We  go  back,  hopping,  fluttering  like 

a  wounded  bird  to  its  nest.    Safe  there,  it  is  in  the 

reach  of  the  imajination  to  fancy  that  we  are  just 

begii  ling  to  fly.    Then  the  old  sensations  come  back 

—a  flock  of  memories  with  a  rushing  of  wings  that 

sounds  so  real  it  is  hard  to  believe  they  are  only 

phantoms. 

With  the  sight  of  Rozanne,  the  Vicomte  heard 
these  rush  of  wings.  Sensation  repeated  itself  in  his 
brain— the  echo  of  aU  he  had  felt  when  first  he  saw 
her  mother. 

"  You  knew  my  mother  well,  didn't  yon? "  she 
asked,  and  quickly  added,  "  But  then  how  foolish  of 
me— of  course  you  were  cousins." 

"  That  hasn't  made  you  and  me  well  acquainted 
until  now,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 
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N^uite  tme.    When  did  you  know  her  first 


"  We  met  first  in  '75." 

He  drew  off  his  gloves,  undid  the  buttons  of  his 
old  black  coat  and  took  that  off  as  well,  hiding  the 
frayed  hning  lest  she  should  see  it. 

"  'Sev«ity.five.»  he  repeated,  "  before  you  were 
bom  or  thought  of." 
"  It  must  seem  a  terribly  long  time  ago  " 
"Do  you  think  so?"  he  asked.    "When  you 
have  time  behind  you,  you'll  find  it  very  short 
It  s  only  yesterday  and  to-morrow  that  seem  a  long 
way  off.    Yesterday  because  it's  gone  so  utterly 
gore  so  much  more  than  last  year,  and  to-moirow 
because  you  are  waiting  for  it  to  come.    It  seems 
years  to  me  now  since  I  left  London.    I  might  have 
been  here  always." 

••Where  did  you  live  in  London?  "  ihe  inquired 

I— I  lived  by  myself." 
"  Yes,  but  where?  " 

'*  In  a  house  not  far  from  RusseU  Square." 
Her  eyebrows  lifted.    That  was  just  like  he^ 
mother,  he  thought. 

♦K  "  ^?\^^  ^"""^  ""^"^  ^^^^  "^^  ^«y  expensive 
there  "  she  said.  •' You'U  find  this  cotte^  very 
tmy,  I'm  afraid."  ^         ^ 

He  bowed  and  smiled. 

•*  It's  laige  enough  for  aU  I  need." 

••Well,  do  you  like  London?    T  don't.    I  can't 
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think  why  you  ever  left  Paris.    I  bve  Paris.    I  was 

there,  you  know,  aU  the  time  until  I  was  fourteea. 

Then,  when  father  died,  I  came  over  here  to  Uncle 

Wilfrid.  I've  never  been  back  since." 
"  Do  you  want  to  go  back?  " 
"  What !  Why  over  my  bed  I've  got  a  Httle  paint- 
ing of  the  Champs  Elys^  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
with  all  the  bonnes  in  their  white  caps  and  the 
children  playing  about,  and  I  look  at  it  every 
morning  when  I  wake  and  try  and  make  myself 
beUeve  that  it  was  really  true  that  I  used  t-.  play 
there."  ^ 

"  And  did  you?  » 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  for  aU  you  say  it  seems  a  terribly 
long  time  ago  to  me— so  long  that  I  can  hardly 
believe  it."  ^ 

The  Vicomte  sat  down  in  front  of  her  and  took  her 
hand. 

"  Here  we  make  a  solemn  compact,"  said  he,  with 
a  smile. 

"What's  that?" 

"  We  will  go  back  to  Paris  together-one  time  in 
the  middle  of  May-and  we'll  sit  on  the  Champs 
Elys^  under  the  trees  and  listen  to  aU  the  children, 
and  talk  to  the  bonnes  in  their  white  caps.  Do  you 
speak  French  now  at  all?  " 

"Never,"  she  pouted,  just  like  her  mother. 
"  I've  no  one  to  talk  to," 

"  Your  uncle? " 
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"He  won't  talk  French,  and  when  he  does  it 
makes  you  feel  twice  as  much  in  England." 
"  Then  will  you  talk  to  me?  " 
"  Oh,  shouldn't  I  love  it!  " 

"  Wm  you  promise  to  come  and  talk  then  every 
day--<o«s  ies  jours." 

"But  it'U  be  worrying  you  if  I  come  every 
day."  ^ 

"Worrying  me?  My  little  cousin!  There  was 
once  a  whole  month  when  I  talked  to  your  mother 
every  day.  Say  something  to  me  now  in  French- 
just  let  me  hear— just  let  me  hear—" 

He  closed  his  eyes  to  listen.    And  when  she  spoke 
her  voice  tingled  through  him.    He  thought  it  was 
all  new;  he  believed  he  was  young  again.    Does  any 
man  ever  admit  to  himself  that  half  his  life  is  an 
echo?    Does  any  man  consent  to  believe  that  when 
he  loves  the  second  time  it  is  only  the  repetition  of 
the  first?    The  world  goes  on  twisting  and  turning 
as  it  always  twisted  and  turned ;  but  men  and  women 
wiU  never  bring  themselves  to  admit  it.    No  more 
offensive  proverb  was  ever  written  for  a  lover  to 
read,  yet  none  more  true,  than  when  the  wise  man, 
Solomon,  pressed  his  style  upon  the  wax  or  his  pen 
upon  the  parchment  and  ^^ote,  "  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun." 

"  Whatever  shall  I  say?  "  she  asked. 

He  did  not  open  his   eyes.    The  unconscious 
realisation   was   there   that   circumstance   seldom 
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conspires  to  trick  every  sense  at  once.    He  would 

not  open  his  eyes. 

'  Anything,"  he  said  gently,  "  say  anything." 
'  Eh,  bi0Hr^Je  dit  que  je  suis  tres  enchant^  de  vous 

voir.** 

This  was  the  passing  of  the  wand.    The  trick  was 
done.    M.  le  Vicomtc  du  Guesdin  was  a  young  man 
again.    The  years  had  fallen  from  his  shoulders  as 
a  caterpillar  sheds  its  skin  and,  in  all  the  pride  and 
ardour  of  a  new-found  existence,  he  thought  he  had 
left  his  crumpled  age  behind.    It  was  not  for  him  to 
realise  then  that  he  had  but  passed  from  one  period 
of  years  into  another;  that  what  he  had  left  behind 
hun  was  not  age,  but  that  last  remnant  of  youth 
which  the  stress  of  circumstance  had  shrivelled  in  its 
hands. 

With  eyes  alight  he  looked  up  into  here. 
^  "  I  was  going  to  say  you  throw  me  back,"  he  began, 
"  I  was  going  to  say  you  have  lifted  me  up  and 
dropped  me  into  the  past,  but  that  would  be  wrong- 
that  would  be  incorrect.  I— I  am  where  I  was— it 
is  the  past  you  play  with-not  me.  You  are  the 
post.    You  are  the  present  too." 

She  smiled.  She  thought  him  the  dearest  old  man 
she  had  ever  met.  There  was  an  air  of  romance  in 
every  line  of  his  figure,  an  atmosphere  of  chivahy 
in  aU  the  words  he  said,  in  the  very  way  he  said 
them.  The  days  when  they  would  be  talking  French 
together  stretched  out  before  her,  filled  with  promise. 
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life  in  Sunningham  had  not  been  all  she  wished  of  it. 

Her  uncle  was  a  man  eccentric  in  habits,  morose  in 

manner.    His  hobby  of  entomology  absorbed  every 

moment  of  his  day.    He  talked  of  nothing  else. 

Paris !    He  loathed  it.    The  world— as  half  the  world 

understands  it— he  shuddered  at.    If  his  bees  were 

not  preparing  to  swarm  at  the  proper  time,  that 

world,  which  Rozanne  had  almost  grown  tired  of 

talking  about,  was  upside  down  for  him.   He  stamped 

the  garden.    He  left  his  meals  unfinished  just  to 

have  a  look  at  them.    In  the  evenings,  the  scent  of 

camphor  permeated  the  room  while  he  went  over  his 

cases  of  butterflies  and  moths,  or  he  would  expect 

her  to  follow  him  round  the  garden  with  a  bicycle 

lamp  while  he  stumbled  blindly  from  tree  to  tree, 

painting  the  bark  with  a  mixture  of  rum  and  treacle 

— ^xre  for  the  wandering  moth. 

Now,  here  was  a  man  who  knew  the  world,  had 
seen  the  world,  had  Uved  in  it.  And  he  wished  to  be 
with  her,  to  talk  to  her  every  day— /o«5  Us  jours. 
With  aU  her  heart!  Why  not?  All  that  quaint- 
ness,  that  old-world  courtesy  in  hun  which  had 
pleased  the  ladies  of  the  boardmg-house  in  Torrington 
Square— though  it  had  made  them  feel  uncomfort- 
able—fascinated her.  She  feU  in  love  with  him  at 
once.  He  was  the  most  charming  old  person  she 
had  ever  met.  No  wonder  I  He  was  French.  To 
her  taste  that  accounted  for  it  all. 
They  fell  to  talking  then  in  right  earnest  and  the 
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mght  was  drawing  in  and  Courtot  was  pulling  the 

blinds  l«fore  she  rose  to  her  feet  to  go      *^  ""* 

«i!i^''v.^  will  begin  the  French  to-morrow," 
said  the  Vicomte,  taking  her  hand. 

.  I  ^'^'  *TL'*  '*'°°*''"  *^*  '^^^'  "  «  there  were 
a  day  in  between." 

m^     S^"  ''*'*^  *^  '^^  '^'^d  to  in  to^ 
»o,TowWh«,  will  you  come?    In  the  morning  I 
am  g«ng  to  begm  to  work  upon  my  garden." 
^^  Oh.  of  course  youVe  got  a  littie  garden." 
zcs. 

"  I  s«PP<»«  there  was  nothing  of  a  garden  in  the 
house  off  RusseU  Square?  " 

^^No.  no;   I  see  you  don't  know  the  neighbour- 

"Why  not?" 

"T^t  question  would  not  have  occurred  to  you." 

in  th?^  *^^  "^^^  y""'^«  «^*  ^  *PPI«  tree 
m  this  garden-did  you  know  that?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  it's  in  bloom  now." 

"  Of  course,  yes,  it  must  be." 

.Zi^r  *!  ^°'''"  ^*^'  *  ""'"  ^^^^'  P"t  under  tV^ 
apple  tree  to-morrow  afternoon  I'U  come  and  have 

I'Jhit  is  a  contract,"  said  the  Vicomte. 
Of  course." 

"  Then  now  I  wiD  see  you  home." 
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"  Oh,  no!    I'm  all  right  by  myself." 

"I'll  see  you  home."   repeated   the   Vicomte, 
quietly. 

"Very  well,  then  you  shall  peep  in  at  Uncle 
Wilfrid.    But  if  he  wants  to  show  you  his  butterflies 
and  you  want  to  get  back,  put  it  off.    It's  a  proceed 
ing  that  takes  two  hours  at  least,  and  you  won't  get 
the  smell  of  camphor  out  of  your  nose  for  a  week." 
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COURTOT  CHOOSBS  A  WIFE 

A  ND  80  M.  le  Vicomte  du  Guesclin  came  to 
^    Sunningham.    He  is  a  pessimist-a  misan- 
throlH^-who  complains  of  the  country  in  England 
Even  to  others  than  Englishmen  there  is  nothing 
quite  like  it.    Those  flat,  green  meadows,  spangled 
with  wUd  flowers,  cut  into  shapes,  with  their  hedges 
of  hawthorn  where  the  birds  build  cunningly,  they 
are  not  to  be  found  quite  the  same  anywhere  else. 
The  cottages,  the  old  inns,  the  red-bricked  farm- 
houses, standing  just  as  they  did  in  the  Tudor  days 
are  absolutely  inimitable. 

After  London  with  its  fogs,  its  sky  of  roofs  and 
gables,  the  country  is  such  freedom  as  a  bird  must 
find,  set  at  liberty  from  its  narrow  cage.  In  Sunning- 
ham, the  Vicomte  was  another  being. 

But  that  is  not  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
change  of  scene.  It  is  not  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  no  longer  an  inmate  of  one 
of  those  poor-houses  in  which  London  shelters  her 
well-to-do  paupers. 

Rozanne  was  the  deeper  cause.  She  made  the 
echo.    Through  her  eyes  he  saw  himself  young  again. 
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In  her  voice,  he  heard  the  brave  note  of  youth.  And 
when  he  held  her  hand,  it  seemed  the  light,  quick- 
beating  pulse  of  it  was  his. 

This  is  the  mirage,  the  phantom  sight  of  the  green 
pahn  trees  which  a  man  will  sometimes  see  across 
the  desert  of  years  that  lies  behind  him. 

To  reach  that  phantom  oasis,  he  strained  every 
step  that  first  moment  of  their  meeting.  Courtot 
watched  him.  He.  too,  had  seen  the  resemblance 
to  her  mother  m  Rozanne.  He,  too,  knew  the  past ; 
remembered  the  days  when  the  Vicomte,  a  young 
man  of  twenty-eight,  had  spent  the  Lours,  the  days 
of  his  life,  to  win  just  a  few  minutes  in  the  presence 
of  the  woman  he  had  learnt  to  love  too  late. 

And  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  is  something 
infectious  in  this  deceptive  spirit  nf  youth,  for 
Courtot  himself  fell  under  the  spell  of  it. 

There  Uved  in  the  village  of  Sunningham  a  widow 
whose  husband  had  been  a  servant  in  the  newly-buUt' 
capacious  house  which  lies  at  the  edge  of  the  Thum- 
ham  woods.  There,  too,  untU  he  had  died,  she  had 
been  mistress  of  the  kitchen.  Now,  supplementing 
a  slender  pension,  she  did  what  little  washing  was 
not  taken  by  the  steam  laundry  in  the  nearest 
town. 

When  Sunningham  was  first  thrilled  by  the  news 
«iat  a  vicomte  of  the  French  nobility-these  things 
find  outlet  in  some  wonderful  way-had  come  to  live 
m  the  UtUe  cottage  which  had  been  empty  for  so 
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long,  when  also  it  was  learnt  that  he  had  brought 
but  one  servant  with  him,  the  briUiant  thought 
occurred  to  Mrs  Bulpitt  that  he  might  need  a 
cook. 

She  put  on  her  best  bonnet,  she  dressed  herself 
in  that  weL-known  black  frock,  with  the  tassels  of 
jet  on  the  shoulders,  which  was  always  to  be  seen 
every  Sunday  in  the  third  row  of  pews  in  the 
Congregational  chapel,  then  off  she  went  to  the 
Vicomte's  cottage. 

Courtot  opened  the  door  to  her  timid  rapping  of 
the  knocker. 

"  Good-morning,"  she  said.    "  I  want  to  see  the 

Viscount." 
"  M.  le  Vicomte  is  at  his  breakfast." 
"Goodness   me  I    why,  it's   nearly  ten  o'clock. 

He'll  have  finished  soon,  won't  he?  " 
'•  That  is  quite  possible.    For  why  do  you  wish  to 

see  him?"  ~^ 

"  Well,  I  can  tell  him  that  myself,  can't  I?  '• 
This  was  pardonable  British  spirit  rising  before 

imperturbable  superiority.    Courtot  began  to  close 

the  door. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said  quietly,  "  you  can  tell  him. 
Then  will  you  call  another  time?  " 

This  conquered  her.  She  admitted  him  master 
of  the  situation. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  said  simply.  "  I  didn't  mean 
that  the  way  you  took  it.    Don't  shut  the  door. 
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I  only  came  to  know  if  he  wanted  a  cook.  I  was 
cook  up  at  Thumham  House— by  Thuniham  woods 
up  there.  I  waa  cook  there  tiU  mv  husband  died. 
He  was  the  butler.  I  thought  the  Viscount  might 
want  someone  like  that,  seeing  as  you  were  the  only 
penon  about  the  place.    See  wiiat  I  mean>  *' 

"Oh,  yes,  I  unaerrtand."  said  Courtot.    "And 
what  age  are  you?*' 
"  Forty-nine  last  birthday." 
He  asked  it  in  such  a  proper    pint    hat  she  felt 
bound  to  answer  him. 
••  Your  husband  is  dea .,  you  say'  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Any  children? " 

•One  son.    He»8  in  the  Army.    Good  boy  he  is 
too.    'Listed  when  he  .Tas  nineteen  with  the  Suffolks. 
Hes  been  all  through  South  Africa  he  has.    Got 
three  medals." 
"  And  what  religion  are  you  ?  " 
"  Congregational." 
"What  is  that?" 

"r-hapel.      I   go    to    Mr   Mathews,      h.  s   our 
mmister." 

;;  You  Imow  M.  le  Vicomte  is  a  Roman  Catholic." 
Well,  I  don't  suppose  he  car.  help  that,  can  he? 
I  suppose  that  was  the  \vay  he  was  brought  up     I 
don't  mind." 

"And  I  am  a  Roman  Cathohc  myself,"  added 
Courtot. 
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Well,  that's  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  get  on 
weU  together,  is  it  ?  as  long  as  you  don't  try  and  make 
me  believe  it.  I  couldn't  believe  it,  you  know. 
Goodness  knows  how  you  can.  Mr  Mathews  says- 
well,  perhaps  I'd  better  not  say — ^but  he's  a  good  man 
is  Mr  Mathews.  I  don't  mind  myself  if  you're  fifty 
Roman  Catholics.  They  didn't  beUeve  nothing  at 
all  up  at  Thumham  House  and  that  didn't  interfere 
with  my  cooking." 

Courtot  looked  at  her  quite  solemnly. 

"  Then  you  think  v;e  should  get  on  well  together? " 
he  said. 

"  Yes;  I'm  very  easy— very  easy  indeed." 

Courtot  accepted  the  statement.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done  with  it.    He  bowed. 

"  I  will  teU  M.  le  Vicomte  what  you  say,"  he  said 
courteously.  "  But  I  am  afraid  myself  that  it  is  out 
of  the  question.    However,  I  will  let  you  know." 

"Shall  I  wait?" 

Courtot  shook  his  head.  The  project  that  was 
forming  in  his  mind  did  not  admit  of  waiting.  He 
shook  his  head  decisively. 

"  I  have  told  you  M.  le  Vicomte  is  at  his  breakfast," 
he  replied.  "  I  could  not  speak  tc  him  about  such 
matters  now.    Where  do  you  Uve?  " 

"  See  that  Uttle  cottage  there,  three  doors  from 
the  sweet  shop— the  one  with  the  nasturtiums— I 
planted  them  myself— see? "  She  pointed  with  a 
rigid  finger.    "  That's  where  I  live." 
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"  Then  I  will  come  and  see  you  whea  I  have  heard 
what  he  has  to  say." 

He  bowed,  she  bobbed.  Then  he  dosed  the 
door. 

When  the  Vicomte  had  finished  his  breakfast, 
Courtot  cleared  away.  There  a  definite  answer 
faced  him.  The  Vicomte  had  not  eaten  the  fish 
which  he  had  cooked.  No  complaint  was  made,  not 
a  word  spoken.  The  Vicomte  was  reading  the 
paper  when  Courtot  removed  the  dishes.  Bearing 
them  away  into  the  kitchen,  he  took  a  piece  of 
the  fish  from  the  untidy  plate  and  put  it  in  his 
mouth. 

"No  wonder! »  he  muttered,  "no  wonder!" 
The  fact  was  obvious.  Being  a  Frendiman  did  not 
insure  his  being  able  to  cook.  He  had  reaUsed  that 
before,  but  never  so  fuUy  as  now,  just  at  this  very 
moment  when  a  way  out  of  the  impasse  had  just 
offered  itself. 

Without  hesitation  he  went  back  to  the  Vicomte. 

"  Mousieur  le  Vicomte." 

"What  is  it,  Courtot?" 

"  I  am  an  unmarried  man,  M.  le  Vicomte." 

"  Do  you  regret  the  fact,  Courtot?  " 

"  I  have  begun  to  do  so,  monsieur." 

"Since  when?" 

"  Since  I  have  been  here." 

"  You  mean  you  have  seen  someone  who  has  talcen 
your  fancy? " 
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Courtot  bent  his  head  as  became  the  acknowledg- 
ment. 

"  Yes,  moniieur.** 

"Oh!"  The  Vicomte  drmnmed  his  fingers  on 
the  table.  "  Do  !  onderstand  then  that  you  WMh  to 
give  me  notice? " 

*  Oh,  no,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte.' 

"What  then?" 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  j'our  permisaon. 

"  You  want  your  wife  to  live  here?  •• 

"  Yes,  monsieur.*' 

The  Vicomte  left  his  seat  and  walked  to  the 
window,  where,  with  a  Napoleonic  attitude,  he  gazed 
out  into  the  garden.  This  mi  a  serioos  matter. 
At  any  other  time,  he  would  scarcely  have  entertained 
it.  Now,  with  this  mirage  of  his  youth  ever  before 
his  eyes,  he  could  not  find  the  heart  to  swing  the 
hammer  of  authority  and  crush  even  so  bourgeois 
a  romance  as  this.  Yet  it  went  sorely  against 
hit  taste,  interfered  most  grievously  with  his 
habits. 

"Suppose,  Courtot,"  he  said,  turning  suddenly 
round,  "  suppose  I  said  that  if  it  were  reaUy  your 
wish  to  marry  then  you  must  find  service  else- 
where? " 

Out  went  Courtot's  hands,  up  went  his  shoulders. 
"  Then  that  would  be  aU,  M.  le  Vicomte." 
•*  You  mean  you  would  go?    You  love  this  young 
woman?  " 
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No,  monsieur,  I  mean  I  should  stay  '• 

m^'-^^  ^''"  *^^^  "^  »^"*^«^t  of  any 
man^  The  Vicomte  came  back  to  his  chair. 

But    how   do    you    think."   he   said    quietly, 

m  this  small  cotta^^  «»  an>  -«;«    *        .  w'-cny, 

uu»u  collate  we  are  gomg  to  put  up  with 

'^jr   "^    «^*«>'      Had    ^  lug^S 

"  WeU— ?  •• 

"  There  wiU  be  no  chadren,  monsiear  " 
^^Oh?    And  wh.t  win  the  yoong  w«„a„  „y  t„ 

"  She  will jiay  nothing,  monsieur,"  repUed  Conrtot 
solemnly.     "  Sne  is  forty-nine."  vuonoi. 

The  old  gentleman  rose  agiun  and  assumed  his 
Napoleonic  attitude;  but  it  was  not  until  his  back 
was  turned  to  the  room  that  the  solemnity  ofTis 
«. to™,  relaxed.  It  was  to  be  supposed  that  Courted 
knew  his  own  mind.  A  woman  of  forty-nine!  Hit 
■magmation  flew  involuntarily  to  Ro«nne.  She 
had  come  to  him  every  day  since  hi.  arHvaL  Everv 
^y  that  it  had  been  fine  tl.ey  had  «.t  together  undir 

the  belKf  that  he  was  back  again  in  the  dav.  wh« 
Pons  had  b«n  the  dty  of  hi.  world  could'lyt 
"u^  shaken  from  him  with  her  ultimate  de! 

And  Courtot,  lonng  his  heart  to  a  womw,  rf 
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forty-nine!  The  Vicomte  felt  old  as  he  thought 
about  it.  Still,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  he  knew 
his  own  mind. 

**  How  old  are  you,  Courtot?  "  he  asked,  when  a 
befitting  expression  of  gravity  had  settled  on  his  face 
again. 

"  Fifty-seven,  M.  le  Vicomte." 

"  Ah,  yes,  yes,  of  course  we  are  much  the  same 
age." 

You  might  have  thought,  to  hear  him  say  it 
that,  if  aD5rthing,  he  was  the  younger  of  the  two. 
They  have  some  cunning,  these  old  men.  When  a 
man  gets  past  sixty,  he  becomes  as  ctmning  over  his 
age  as  a  woman  who  sees  just  thirty  years  behind 
her. 

"  Well,  what  is  her  name  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  What 
is  she? " 

"  Her  name.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  will  certainly 
be  improved  for  the  changing.  At  present  it  is 
Mrs  Bulpitt." 

"  Oh,  she's  a  widow?  " 

**  Yes,  monsieur." 

"Well,  let  me  see  her.  If  she's  coming  to  live 
here  in  the  cottage,  I  think  I'd  better  see  her.  I  shall 
not  be  exacting,  Courtot.  She  might  be  able  to  do 
something  about  the  house.  What  do  you  think? 
When  does  she  want  to  be  married?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  that,  monsieur,  I  have  not  asked 
hw  yet.' 
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"  Oh,  fp$OH  Dieu  I  There  is  a  proverb  in  EngUsh, 
Courtot,  about  the  counting  of  chickens.  Do  you 
know  it?  '* 

"Oh,  yes,  monsieur,  but  Mrs  Bulpitt  she  is  no 
chicken." 
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TBB  UntAGE 

ll^ITH  aU  the  millioDs  of  people  in  it,  with  all 

J  w    ^l  "^""^   ^*   ^"^  "   ^^  streets, 
locking  elbows,  mbWng  shoulders,  it  is  a  desert 
this  world-a  desert  across  which  the  caravans  ply 
to  some  far  dty  where  there  is  rest. 

Then  i^t  may  be  a  caravan?  Just  a  smaU 
comi«ny  of  people,  knit  together  in  a  common  end. 
bound  m  feUowship.  joined  in  sympathy;  in  fact, 
just  that  smaU  company  of  people  who  matter  to 
us  most  m  life,  just  those  few  souls  whom  we  really 
know,  who  really  make  any  difference,  who  really 
count  when  the  whole  sum  of  it  aD  is  reckoned  up 
by^the  watchman  at  the  gates  of  that  far  city  of 

This  is  a  caravan,  and  of  aD  the  myriads  of  other 
human  bemgs  who  come  and  go.  pass  in  and  pass  out 
It  may  merely  be  said-they  are  the  grains  of  sand 

w  this  great  stretch  of  the  desert  of  Existence  across 
wmch  our  own  particular  little  caravan  of  souls 
^  weanly  or  gaily,  slowly  or  fast  to  its  journey's 

It  is  a  safe  enough  journey  after  aU.    Storms  there 
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are.  no  doubt,  but  they  can  be  weathered.  A  stout 
heart  ^  face  them  through.  But  it  is  the  mirage 
-that  daaling,  tempting  semblance  of  the  phantom 

oasis-whicb  is  the  most  subUe  danger  of  aU.  When 
once  it  rises  in  the  mind's  eye.  when  once  it  grasps 
the  ready  credence  of  the  bram.  there  are  few  indeed 
who  MoU  not  leave  all-the  beating  heat  of  the  smi. 
the  achmg  monotony  of  the  way-to  find  the  shade 
of  those  pahn  trees  which  vanish-vanish-vanish 
the  nearer  you  approach. 

"  It's  a  miragel  it's  a  miragel  "  the  othera  crv  to 
you.    "  Come  back,  it's  only  a  mirage." 

But  your  heart  has  gone  out.  your  eyes  have  seen. 
You  will  not,  you  must  not,  you  cannot  disbeheve 
and.  parting  from  them  aU.  you  nm  with  hastening' 
eager  steps.  There  it  is  before  you.  only  a  mile  or 
so  away.  Those  deep  green  shadows  under  the 
palms,  that  gurgUng  of  water  in  the  weU,  you  can 
feel  It  cool  OD  your  brow  as  you  hurry  onward  you 
can  taste  in  your  nostrils  tae  scent  of  the  cool  green 
growmg  things  in  the  heart  of  this  dry  desert  of 

And  you  run.  and  you  nin,  and  you  run.  And 
the  sun  dips  away  behind  the  hills  of  sand,  and  the 
world  shivers  as  the  t>.ilight  stretches  out  her 
tapenng  fingers,  and  then,  suddenly,  your  eyes  are 
empty,  the  oasis  has  gone.  And  aU  that  is  left  is 
the  limitless,  trackless  desert  and  the  night. 

When    M.    le    Vicomte   du    Guesdin— that    old 
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DoblemaD  of  a  regime  which  Franc #  has  seen  the  end 
of  and  the  whole  world  will  find  to  vanish  all  too 
soon— when  he  first  saw  Ro«mne  that  evemng,  as 
he  stood  in  the  haU  of  his  little  cottage,  it  was  to  him 
that  sudden  glimpse  of  the  mirage  when  those  who 
first  behold  it  stop,  hands  shadhig  the  eyes,  heart 
beating  in  the  breath,  afraid  to  h#%l!eve,  afraid  to 
understand. 

So  great  was  iier  resemblance  to  the  woman  whom 
he  had  loved,  so  like  her  poise  of  the  head,  so  like  her 
little  trick  of  the  voice— even  to  the  chUdish  stammer- 
ing on  an  odd  word  here  and  there— far  enough  apart 
to  let  you  foiget  it,  quaint  enough  to  let  it  charm  you 
each  time  that  it  came— so  identical  were  they,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  he  was  tricked. 

He  had  told  her  to  come  the  next  day,  and  the 
next.  That  talking  of  French  was  only  his  excuse. 
True,  it  helped  the  illusion  all  the  more;  it  made 
that  little  garden  of  his,  with  its  knotted  apple  tree 
and  its  clusters  of  straggling  roses,  the  stately 
garuens  of  Versailles  .vhere,  with  her  mother,  nearly 
twenty  years  before,  he  had  wandered  and  talked 
of  the  things  that  might  have  been. 

But  added  to  all  that  now— added  and  making 
the  whole  seem  wonderful— there  lurked  in  the  comer 
of  his  heart  a  silently-growing  beUef  that  now  this 
was  not  in  vain.  These  weie  not  the  things  that 
might  have  been;  these  were  the  things  that  yet 
could  be. 
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One  difficulty  lay  in  the  way— one  insurmotintable 
difficulty.  He  was  too  poor.  There  was  nothing  he 
possessed  which,  in  his  idea  of  chivalry,  was  fit  offer 
to  a  woman  from  any  man. 

It  was  a  strain  upon  that  slender  purse  of  his 
to  pay  Courtot  his  wages  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month.  And  what,  he  asked  himself,  would  a  wife 
be,  if  it  were  an  effort  to  pay  his  servant?  He  had 
grown  accustomed  to  deprivations  for  himself,  but 
when  he  thought  of  Rozanne  as  his  wife,  all  his 
thoughts  flew  back  to  the  days  of  luxury  that  had 
passed. 

What  would  she  think  of  him  if  he  offered  her  a 
herring  for  breakfast?  He  could  take  it  himself, 
badly  cooked  by  Courtot,  and  eat  it  with  an  air  as 
if  it  were  the  daintiest  dish  out  of  all  the  kitchens  in 
France.  But  he  knew  that  was  impossible  with  a 
wife  for  audience.  Pride  is  the  last  sentiment  you 
may  hope  to  assume  with  effect  before  a  wife. 

They  thought  he  was  rich,  but  that  was  another 
matter.  Everyone  in  the  village  believed  him  to  be 
well-to-do.  He  fostered  the  idea.  There  was  no 
pride  in  his  mind  to  be  poor. 

When,  for  instance,  Rozanne's  uncle  first  came  to 
see  him,  he  opened  one  of  the  three  bottles  of  wine 
^\ilich  he  had  brought  with  him— saved  from  the 
week  of  his  fortunes  in  France. 

All  those  two  years  in  the  boarding-house  in 
Torrington  Square  he  had  kept  them  nailed  up  in 
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tlwir  woodcu  case,  thinking.  "  One  day-one  day 
perhaps  it  wiU  seem  well  if  I  can  produce  a  bottle 
of  wine  like  that." 

And  the  day  had  come.  The  bottie  had  been 
produced.  He  had  felt  the  wrench  of  it  when 
Courtot  drew  out  the  cork. 

"  If  wine  were  to  be  had  like  this  now."  he  had  said 
as  he  held  up  his  glass  to  the  light.  "  we  should  have 
aU  the  wit  of  France  back  again  in  the  place  of  its 
blasphfcmy." 

Old  Mr  Somerset  had  gone  away  with  the  taste  of 
It  hngering  on  his  palate,  and  looking  at  Rozanne 
over  the  dinner-table  he  had  said,  in  his  practical 
Bntish  way-though  in  life  he  was  the  most  mi- 
piactacal  of  men  you  could  find-"  A  man  who  can 
afford  to  keep  wine  Uke  that,  Rozanne."  he  had  said 
and  bnng  it  out  when  you  make  a  casual  raU  upon 
hmi.  must  be  fairly  subst^iatial.    I  can't  touch  my 
sherry  after  it.    It's  like  water  out  of  a  ditch  " 

And  did  you  teU  him  that  M.  le  Vicomte  had  a 
capital  of  seventeen  pounds  in  the  Cr^t  Lyonnais 
bank,  that  an  income  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year 
was  all  that  came  in  to  him.  he  would  have  pointed 
to  that  bottie  of  wine  and  refused  to  believe  it 

And  so  ih^  Vicomte  passed  as  a  wealtiiy  member 
of  Sunnmgham  society.  In  tiie  village.  Courtot 
never  contradicted  it.  To  Mrs  Bulpitt  t.e  spoke 
proudly  of  his  master's  lavish  extravagauuj ;  but  of 
his  conversations  with  her.  more  has  yet  to  be  told. 
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We  are  gazing  at  the  mirage  now.  gaang  at  it  with 
the  Vicomte  s  eyes-the  mirage  of  his  youth  which 
stands  out  mto  the  light,  just  that  tempting  mile  or 
so  away,  across  the  desert  of  years  which  lay  behind 
him. 

Every  afternoon  at  four  o'cl  ick-unrter  the  apple 
tree  m  the  garden  if  it  were  fine,  or  in  the  houle  if 
the  weather  forbade  it-Rozanne  came  and  they 
tdked-<rf  nothing  at  all  if  the  truth  were  known; 
but  to  the  Vicomte  those  two  hours,  mitil  six  o'clock 
were  charged  with  noble  things  that  found  their  way 
mto  speech.  He  was  flowery,  perhaps;  no  doubt 
he  ^.^  grandiloquent.  Yet  it  seemed  natural 
enough  in  him.  You  would  have  expected  it  had 
you  seen  him. 

He  confessed  to  Rosanne  his  weakness  for  writing 

Zl-  ^X  f  u^'^'  '""  ^^  sympathetic  interest 
Anythmg  that  rhymed  pleased  her.  But  he  thought 
a.  she  deUvered  it.  that  her  appreciation  was  the 

moreworth  winning  thananypraiseofcriticsofthepen 

framed  m  the  doorway,  her  eyes  lighting  his  way 
back  to  memories  which  he  had  thought  were  dead 
he  had  written  a  verse  in  his  Httle  notebook,  which 
by  then  was  all  but  filled. 

One  afternoon,  mider  the  apple  tree,  when  the  first 
petals  of  the  apple  blossom  were  beginning  to  drop 
circhng  and  fluttering  to   the  gromid.   he  found 
coorage  to  read  it  to  her. 
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"  I  used  to  write  verse  sometimes  for  your  mother," 
he  had  said,  playing  with  the  leaves  of  the  notebook 
between  his  fingers,  pretending  to  be  unable  to  find 
the  place. 

"  How  wonderful,"  she  had  replied,  and  there  was 
that  far-off  look  in  her  eyes  as  when  a  child  tries  to 
gaze  into  a  time  it  has  never  known.  "That's 
nearly  thirty  years  ago."    He  shut  his  eyes. 

They  were  calling  him  back  again.  "  It's  a  mirage, 
it's  all  a  mirage,"  they  were  saying,  but  he  only 
closed  his  eyes. 

Then  she  took  her  eyes  back  from  the  distance 
and  brought  them  to  his. 

"  I  wonder  will  anyone  ever  write  verses  for  me?  " 
she  had  questioned. 

"  But  these  are  for  you,  Uttle  cousm." 

"  Yes — I  know — but  I  mean—" 

She  could  not  read  the  look  that  had  passed  across 
his  face.  There,  she  had  seen  it,  yet,  utterly  ignorant 
of  its  meaning,  she  had  instinctively  checked  herself. 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  know — "  and  her  sentence  had  fallen  to 
a  whisper. 

He  leant  forward  in  his  chair  nearer  her. 

"  You  mean  someone  not  old  Uke  me,  eh?  " 

She  looked  up  quickly,  sensitive  that  she  had  hurt 

him. 

"  But  you  are  not  old.  Why  do  you  always  insist 
that  you  are  so  old?  " 

"  For  fear  that  you  should  think  me  so,  Rozanne." 
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"  And  is  that  why  you  always  want  me  to  call  you 
cousin,  instead  of  M.  le  Vicomte?  " 

He  smiled. 

"  I  suppose  it  is." 

"  Well,  I  will.  But  you  look  more  like  a  vicomte 
than  a  cousin." 

"  Ah,  that  is  my  white  hair  and  my  wrinkled  face, 
eh?" 

"There!  You  are  doing  it  again— cousin.  Is 
that  what  my  mother  always  called  you?  " 

"  Sometimes.    Not— quite — always." 

She  tried  to  catch  all  the  meaning  in  that  subtle 
inflection  in  his  voice.  Meaning  there  was,  surely? 
The  woman's  instinct  in  her  told  her  that;  but  the 
child  in  her— she  was  no  more  than  a  child— could 
not  frame  it  into  words. 

"  I  love  to  hear  you  talk  about  my  mother,"  she 
said  wistfully,  the  first  expression  of  the  instinct  to 
wheedle  it  all  out  of  him,  steal  from  him  the  secret 
of  the  romance  which  she  knew  must  be  there. 
Then  she  caught  sight  of  his  fingers  playing  patiently 
with  the  leaves  of  his  notebook  and  generosity  thrust 
all  other  thoughts  aside.  "  But  you  haven't  read 
me  the  verses,"  she  said  eagerly.  "  The  first  verses 
that  anybody  ever  wrote  for  me.  Do  read  them, 
please! " 

He  spread  the  book  out  slowly  on  his  knee.  Per- 
haps he  did  not  want  to  read  them  after  all,  she 
thought ;  but  she  had  not  the  knowledge  of  him  which 
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Courtot  possessed.  It  would  have  taken  long  years 
of  close  watching  to  have  ever  seen  that  M.  le  Vicomte 
du  Guesclin  could  be  mastered  by  any  emotion  so 
bourgeois  as  that  of  eagerness. 

He  coughed  gently  behind  his  hand,  brushed  his 
moustache  with  a  deep-coloured  silk  handkerchief 
and  began  to  read: 

♦•  If  I  could  tell  the  Fate  that  brings 

The  fruit  upon  the  apple  tree 
Too  late  in  gentle  munnurings 

To  woo  the  blossom  on  the  pear ; 
Then  surely  I  could  tell  to  thee 

Why  thou  hast  struck  a  chord  that  sings 
And  mingles  all  Love's  melody 

With  all  of  Life's  dettpair." 

"That's  lovely!"  she  exclaimed  when  he  had 
finished.  "  But  isn't  it  terribly  sad?  Why  should 
you  say  life  is  so  full  of  despair  when  love  is  so  full 
of  melody?  " 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  love?  "  he  asked. 

"  No." 

"  And  how  old  are  you?    But  then  I  know." 

"  I'm  twenty." 

"  Then  why  should  you  be  surprised  who  only  know 
life  for  twenty  years  and  have  never  been  in  love?  " 

"Yes,  I  know."  She  looked  up  with  a  smile. 
"  I  don't  suppose  I'm  really  qualified  to  say  any- 
thing.   But  it  sounds  very  despondent." 

"Despondent?"     He  sat  erect      "No— surely 


not! 
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"  I  think  it  is." 
But  I'm  never  despondent. 


)> 


"Never? 

••  No--oh,  no— it  is  bourgeois  to  be  despondent." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  were  just  a  little  bit  when 
you  wrote  that?  But  perhaps  despondency  is  a 
poetic  licence.  That's  right,  isn't  it?  There  are 
such  thmgs.  But  I  wish  you  wouldn't  make  use  of 
them.  I  always  think  of  you  as  so  happy.  Always 
cheerful— always  in  good  spirits." 

He  folded  the  pocket-book  and  put  it  away. 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  Is  it  because  you 
alwavs  see  me  when  I  am  just  seemg  you?  Why 
do  you  tnink  I  should  be  always  so  cheerful?  " 

"  Well,  you've  got  nothing  to  worry  you.    You're 
very  weU  off.    I  expect  if  Uncle  Wilfrid  were  half 
as  weU  off  he'd  be  twice  as  cheerful  as  he  is     Oh 
there  are  lots  of  reasons  why  you  should  always  b^ 
m  good  spirits." 

A  smile-you  could  not  say  whether  it  were  bitter 
or  not-twitched  the  comer  of  the  Vicomte's  Ups. 

^^  And  that  I'm  rich  is  one  of  them?  "  he  said. 
Yes.    You  live  in  this  little  cottage,  of  course, 
but  then  you  don't  waixt  any  more  room  than  that, 
do  you? 

"No,  it's  quite  big  enough  for  my  demands, 
iney  are  not  very  exacting." 
^  "Well,  then  "-she  rose  with  a  laugh  to  her  feet- 

1  don  t  think  you  ought  even  to  take  the  poet's 
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licence  of  despondency.  It  wasn*t  made  for  you. 
Only  for  poor  poets  who  work  in  garrets  and  never 
see  the  sun.  Why  have  I  struck  a  chord  that  sin«s 
so  sad  a  tune  as  that?  Why  shouldn't  it  sing 
something  happy  instead?  " 

"  Would  you  like  it  to,  Rozanne?  "  Ho  stood  up 
and  took  her  hand. 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  would." 

It  was  quite  an  easy  matter  to  persuade  himself 
that  she  understood— quite  an  easy  matter.  He  did 
it  without  the  sUghtest  hesitation. 

"I  will,  then,"  he  said;  "I  wiU.  The  next 
verses  I  write  for  you  shall  be  what  I'm  only  too 
willing  they  should  be — little  cousin." 


■   ^ 
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ATRS  BULPITT  was  sitting  at  the  parlour 
-LVX  wbdow,  the  top  of  her  head  just  rising 
above  the  leaves  of  the  three  geranium  plants  that 
stood  on  the  low  window-sill.  She  was  mending  a 
gannent  of  underwear-— caUed  in  more  effective 
language,  lingerie— and  appUed  to  more  effective 
creations  than  that  which  was  being  submitted  to 
her  needle.  It  was  not  a  fascinating  gannent. 
As  a  Congregationalist  it  became  her;  but  as  a 
woman — no! 

A  flounce— no  other  name  could  be  given  it- 
surrounding  the  termination  of  the  gannent  itself 
was  threatening  to  become  separated  from  the  main 
structure.  Mrs  Bulpitt  was  rejoining  it  with  stitches 
such  as  the  texture  of  the  material  demanded. 

She  was  bent  over  her  work,  engrossed  in  it,  when 
the  clatter  of  the  little  wicket  gate  at  the  loot  of 
that  nanow  piece  of  ground  she  called  her  front 
garden  reached  her  ears.  She  sat  up  hastily  and 
peered  out.  It  was  the  man-servanii  from  the 
cottage  where  the  Viscount  lived. 

Driving  her  needle  hastily  into  the  material,  she 
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concealed  it  under  the  cushion  of  the  chair  on  which 
she  was  sitting  and  ran  to  the  mantelpiece  to  tidy 
her  hair  in  the  mirror.  There  was  one  place  between 
the  many  flaws  which  the  glass  contained  where  she 
could  see  herself  quite  well.  She  foupd  it  by  instinct. 
Her  hands  moved  swiftly  about  her  head,  pushing 
in  pins,  tucking  away  stray  locks  that  were  loose. 

A  whole  week  had  passed  by  since  that  morning 
when  she  had  made  her  application  for  the  situation 
of  cook  at  the  cottage,  and  she  had  begun  to  be  afraid 
that  success  was  past  hoping  for.  Now,  undoubt- 
edly, this  visit  meant  business.  She  dragged  a  clean 
white  apron  out  of  a  cupboard  in  the  wall,  tied  it 
about  he:  waist  and  walked  to  the  door,  with  pulses 
beating,  in  answer  to  Courtot's  knock. 

"  May  I  come  in,  M-s  Bulpitt?  " 

She  held  the  door  wide  in  answer. 

"Walk  inside,  please,  Mr  .    I  don't  know 

your  name,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  could  pronounce 
it  if  I  did." 

Courtot  allowed  his  features  to  relax.    He  smiled. 

"  My  name  is  Courtot,"  he  replied. 

She  closed  the  door. 

"Courtot."    She    nodded.     "Well,    as    long    as 
you  don't  spell  it  for  me,  I  expect  it's  aU  right 
Sounds  easy  enough.    Won't  you  come  into  the 
parlour,  Mr  Courtot  ?    It's  very  untidy— you  mustn't 
mind  that.    I  was  just  doing  a  piece  of  sewing — " 

"  Ah!  you  sew,  with  the  needle?  " 
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Here  was  another  accomplishment  needed  in  the 
Vicomt^'s^ousehold. 

"  I  like  to  see  a  woman  sew,"  he  added. 

"  Yes,  every  man  does.  My  husband  used  to  say 
it  kept  me  quiet.    Won't  yer  sit  down?  '* 

Courtot  laid  his  hat  on  the  table  and  seated 
himself. 

**  I  do  not  wish  that  you  should  stop  your  sewing 
because  I  am  here,"  he  said  politely. 

She  sat  firmly  into  the  chair  under  the  cushion  of 
which  the  garment  was  reposing  and  declared  that 
she  had  no  intention  of  doing  any  more  just  then. 

"  Any  case,"  she  added,  "  I  suppose  you've  come 
here  because  you've  got  something  to  tell  me.  I'd 
ahnost  given  up  thinking  about  it,  it's  ihat  long 
since  i  came  up  to  the  cottage  to  speak  about  it." 

Ci     '     settled  himself  more  easily  in  his  seat. 

'  he  began  slowly,  for  the  matter  needed 

tac  .like  this.    You  say  like  this?  " 

"1  didn't;  you  did." 

"Ah,  yes,  but  I  mean,  is  that  right?  Does  one 
say— like  this — it  is  like  this?    Comme  ca  I " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  understand,"  she  said,  bewildered; 
"  go  on  with  what  you  were  saying.  '  It's  Uke  this,' 
you  said.    Well,  what  is  it  hke?  " 

Courtot  smiled  with  relief.  "£A,  hient  I  was 
right.  Well,  it  is  like  this.  M.  le  Vicomte  du 
GuescUn— "  He  paused.  It  is  hard  enough  to  tell 
a  good  lie  at  all  times,  but  wher  the  matter  has  to 
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be  accompUshed  in  a  language  other  than  one's 
own,  the  affair  becomes  worthy  of  the  skill  of  an 
equilibrist. 

•'M.  le  Vicomte  du  Guesclin,"  he  continued 
meditatively,  "  like  all  men  who  are  great,  has  his 
peculiarities.  He  does  not  like  women  servants. 
In  Paris— in  the  days  of  the  ancien  tigimc^**  He 
laid  his  hand  dramatically  on  his  breast.  By  the 
expression  on  Mre  Bulpitt's  face  he  saw  that  she 
was  impressed.  Bi.  she  did  not  underetand  a 
word  he  was  saying.  He  gained  confidence  from 
that. 

^^  "  In  the  days  of  the  ancUn  regime,"  he  continued, 
*•  M.  le  Vicomte  had  none  but  men-servants.    In  his 
house  in  the  Avenue  Kl^ber  there  were  six  of  them, 
all  in  my  charge.    He  has  been  used  to  such  a  housed 
hold  as  that  all  his  Ufe.    You,  who  live  here,  you  do 
not  know,  you  have  no—what  is  it?— conception  of 
the  days  of  the  last  Empire  in  France.    You  live  in 
this  little  cottage— two  rooms— it  is  comfortable— 
9itms  om^but  it  makes  you  that  you  do  not  under- 
stand.   The    saions    in    Paris!    Ah,    tnon    Dim/ 
you  think  your  church  here— this  what  you  say— 
congregationale  affair— it  seems  big—"    Steadily  he 
was  Ufting  himself  into  enthusiasm.    Now  he  could 
not  speak  without  gesticulation.    "  It  seems  big  to 
5rou,"  he  continued,  and  his  arms  encompassed  a  vast 
area  which  made  the  matter  infinitely  more  compre- 
hensive, "  but  compared  to  the  salons—ahl  it  is—" 
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He  brought  his  hands  together  and  screwed  up  his 
lips  to  show  how  small  it  was. 

"  And  it  is  to  places  &  jcb  as  these,"  he  went  on, 
"  that  M.  le  Vicomte  has  been  accustomed,  where 
you  will  only  see  men-servants  from  one  room  to 
another." 

Mrs  Bulpitt's  mouth  had  been  slowly  opening  in 
wonder.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  Frenchman  is  at 
least  descriptive.  He  can  transform  the  parlour  of 
a  workman's  cottage  into  a  palatial  chamber  by  the 
mere  sweeping  gesture  of  his  arm.  Undoubtedly 
Mrs  Bnlpitt  was  impressed.  She  had  understood 
very  little  of  what  had  been  said  to  hei-;  but  the 
fact  that  the  houses  to  which  the  Vicomte  had  been 
accustomed  had  Lad  rooms  which  were  infinitely 
larger  than  the  hall  of  her  Congregational  chapel 
had  found  *  way  home.  She  understood  it  all 
from  that. 

"  Then,"  she  said,  dejectedly,  **  it  simply  means 
that  h^  doesn't  want  me,  eh?  " 

"It  means "—Courtot  shrugged  his  shouldei-s 
dejectedly  too—"  that  M.  le  Vicomte  does  not  want 
acock." 

"  Because  he  doesn't  want  a  woman  in  the  house?  " 

"  Ah,  I  would  not  *dy  that— I  would  not  say  that. 
As  a  servant— no— certaip'y  not;  but  supposing, 
Mrs  Bulpitt,  only  supposing  I  were  to  get  married— 
sometimes  I  think  of  it.  Sometimes  it  seems  a  wise 
thing  that  I  might  do.    Then  I  should  come  to  M. 
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le  Vicomte  and  I  should  say,  *  M.  ie  Vicomtc.'  *  Yes 
Courtot;  he  wouid  say.  » I  think  that  it  might  be' 
wise,  M.  le  Vicomte,  if  I  were  to  marry/  And  he 
would  say,  •  Eh,  bien  I  si  vous  vonlex.*  " 

"  What's  that  mean?  "  she  asked  with  deepenim: 
interest.  ^^ 

"  It  means  •  Oh,  just  as  you  Uke.* " 
••  And  he'd  let  your  wife  live  in  the  house?  " 
"Oh,  yes;  but  why  not?  Certainly,  if  I  made 
promise  that  there  would  be  no  children.  The 
cottage  '^  smaU.  M.  le  Vicomte  would  not  aUow 
there  to  be  children.  But  a  woman  who  was  mv 
wife—oh,  yes." 

Mrs  Bulpitt  sat  looking  at  him  with  speculatim? 
eyes.  ^ 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  wiU  marry  some  day?  "  she 
said. 

He  gazed  out  of  the  window,  over  the  heads  of  the 
three  geranium  plants.    A  fanner's  waggon  was 
rumbling  with  a  heavy  noise  down  the  little  street 
He  did  not  notice  it.    There  was  a  tender  look  in  his 
eyes  such  as  no  farmer's  waggon  could  ever  inspire 
Ah,  there  is  no  doubt  of  ft,  bowever  bourgeois  he  may 
be,  an  understanding  of  w  .^len  runs  in  the  blood  of 
a  Frenchman.    He  knows  to  a  fraction  of  time 
that  moment  when  even  so  sUght  an  instinct  as 
cunosity  wiU  make  her  susceptible. 

"I  wonder  you  haven't   married  before,"  she 
continued,   watching  Courtot's   face.    He   let   her 
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wonder.  This  was  not  the  moment  to  speak.  The 
more  she  wondered  that,  the  more  she  would  be 
attracted  to  the  possibility  of  marrying  him  herself. 
He  steadUy  persisted  in  looking  fondly  thrr  gh  that 
litUe  window  as  though,  before  his  eyes,  t  re  were 
passing  a  whole  pageant  of  romance. 

The  curiosity  then  to  '<now  what  he  was  thinking 
about,  if  he  were  thinking  of  her.  became  absorbing. 
She  fidgeted  in  her  seat. 

"  You're  very  quiet  all  of  a  sudden,"  she  said. 
"  Won't  you  have  a  cup  of  tea?  I  make  very  uice 
tea.  Course,  I  suppose  it's  no  good  my  hoping  to 
get  cook  at  the  Viscount's  now,  not  after  what 
you've  said.  But  that's  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
have  a  cup  of  tea  together.  I  don't  bear  any  ill-will. 
'Tisn't  as  if  you  could  help  it." 

Courtot  watched  her  pensively  as  she  rose  fi  ^ 
her  chair  and  went  to  the  cupboard  wh-^ie  the  cups 
and  saucers  were  kept. 

"  You  are  a  good  woman,  Mrs  Tt;  ipitt,"  he  said, 
as  with  a  sudden  moment  of  enthusiasm.  "  You  arc 
a  good  woman.  Can  you  believe-ah.  mon  Dieu  I 
how  I  suffered  when  I  came  here  this  afternoon? 
I  say  to  myself,  *  Mrs  Bulpitt,  she  will  be  so  cross- 
she  will  be  %o  cross  when  she  knows,'  I  keep  on  saying 
to  myself.  Bient  I  come  and  tell  you,  and  you  say 
'Will  you  'ave  some  tea?  I  bear  not  anv  ill-wiu! 
It  is  not  as  it  were  your  fault.'  You  make  me 
proud.      I-I-'»      Up    went   the  shoulders-oh  • 
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channingly  done!  "  I  am  fond  of  you.  You  are — 
too  good." 

Now  Mr  Bulpitt  had  never  wooed  like  this.  It 
needs  a  skill  that  is  not  in  the  temperament  of  this 
country  to  see  qualities  in  a  woman  which  she  does 
not  possess  and  woo  her  with  the  praise  of  them. 
We  are  a  fault-finding  people,  the  best  of  us.  When 
we  can  love,  despite  the  faults  we  find,  that,  certainly, 
is  to  our  credit;  but  discover  them  we  must. 

Mrs  Bulpitt  was  unused  to  such  subtle  ingenuity 
as  this.  She  warmed  und^  Courtot's  praise.  Her 
face  beamed  and  she  passed  to  the  fireplace  to  make 
the  tea,  remarking  that  it  was  very  kind  of  him  and 
that  he  must  make  himself  at  home. 

"  I  expect  it's  very  lonely  with  the  old  gentleman 
at  the  cottage,  isn't  it?  "  she  asked  presently.  She 
made  the  remark,  eyes  searching  to  the  fire,  think- 
ing that  if  he  did  not  see  her  face,  he  would  fail  to 
discover  the  hidden  motive  in  what  she  said.  It 
was  the  best  conception  of  tact  she  possessed.  As 
she  poked  up  the  fire  underneath  the  kettle  she  really 
considered  that  she  had  been  very  clever.  But  then 
she  was  dealing  with  a  clever  man.  She  had  the  sense 
to  know  that. 

Courtot  stroked  his  clean-shaven  upper  lip  with  a 
steady  hand. 

"  Is  it  more  lonely,'*  he  asked,  "  than  it  must  be 
for  yoM  here,  with  no  one?  " 

She  looked  round.    She  had  never  thought  of  this 
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before.  Why  had  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  it 
was  lonely  to  sit  evening  after  evening  by  the  fire, 
until  the  knitting  pins  were  laid  down  quietly  in  her 
lap,  and  her  eyes,  gazing  in  a  wandering  of  ideas  at 
the  glowing  ashes,  closed  gently  and  she  knew  it 
must  be  time  to  go  to  bed?  Why  had  she  never 
realised  before  that  she  must  be  very  lonely? 

"  Do  you  know,  I  suppose  it  must  be,"  she  said 
with  conviction,  "  I  suppose  it  must  be  lonely." 
She  stood  up  abruptly.  "  Well,  if  you  hke  to  come 
in  of  an  evening,  I  don't  see  no  harm  why  we  shouldn't 
keep  each  other  company.  You  can  smoke  if  you 
like.  I'm  not  one  of  those  as  objects  to  it.  I  like 
the  aroma-r  of  tobacco." 

Then  they  sat  down  to  tea,  and  for  five  minutes 
neither  of  them  could  think  of  a  word  to  say  to  each 
other. 

"  I  make  this  bread  myself,  Mr  Courtot,"  Mrs 
Bulpitt  said  at  last.     "  How  do  you  like  it?  " 

"  You  make  it  yourself!  " 

"  Haven't  I  just  said  I  did?  " 

This  clmched  the  matter.  There  was  no  doubt 
left  in  Courtot's  mind. 

"  I  must  come  to  tea  again  then,"  he  said. 

"  Come  as  often  as  you  like,  you're  always  welcome. 
You  mustn't  think  it  forward  of  me  " — she  smiled, 
quite  a  girlish  snule,  in  which  youth  flickered  like  the 
fiame  of  a  candle — "  but  it's  nice  for  me  to  have 
someone  to  talk  to.    I'd  a'  gone  on  here  never  thinking 
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I  was  lonely,  if  it  hadn't  'a  been  for  what  you  said. 
I  hke  the  way  you  say  things,  I  do,  'pon  me  word." 

And  as  she  stretched  forwards  to  take  his  cup 
their  hands  touched  and  she  laughed  with  a  httle 
jerk  in  her  throat. 

Oh,  it  was  quite  pretty  in  its  way.  She  had  caught 
a  gUmpse  of  the  mirage  too.  Her  sight  was  not 
quite  so  young,  her  hearing  not  so  keen  as  they  used 
to  be.  But  there  was  no  doubt  of  it  m  that  moment. 
She  could  see  the  shadows  of  the  palm  trees;  she 
could  hear  the  gurgUng  of  cool  water  in  the  well. 

And  she  simpered  as  she  picked  up  the  cup, 
simpered  just  as  she  would  have  done  twenty- 
thirty  years  before,  and  felt  the  younger  and  the 
happier  for  such  foolishness. 
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'117' HEN  a  man  takes  it  upon  liimself  to  fall  in 
V  V  love  with  a  girl  who  is  forty  years  younger 
than  himself  he  absorbs  some  reflex  of  the  spirit  of 
youth  which  filters  into  his  blood  as  the  sunshine 
falls  in  patches  through  the  bUnds  into  some  darkened 
room.  Parts  of  liim  are  lighted  up  by  it.  Parts  of 
him  are  invigorated.  Yet  they  bear  but  Uttle 
relation  to  the  entire  man.  They  impel  him  to 
actions  at  which  the  more  mellow,  the  more  subilued 
side  of  his  nature  stands  aghast. 

M.  le  Vicomte  was  poor.  As  a  poor  man  he  knew 
that  marriage  was  forbidden  him.  But  when 
Rozanne  listened  to  those  fragile  little  verses  which 
he  read  to  her  from  his  notebook,  when  she  declared 
them  wonderful  and  complete — ^just  because  they 
happened  to  Ayme  and  jmgle  prettily  in  her  ears— 
the  reflection  of  that  spirit  of  youth  fell  in  a  brilliant 
patch  of  light  upon  the  Vicomte's  mind  and  lit 
him  to  an  ambition  at  which  reason,  in  its  sombre 
shadow  of  sixty  years,  looked  on  in  pained 
surprise. 

He  determined  to  publish  a  book  of  poems. 
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You  should  have  seen  him  every  evening  after 
that  decision  had  been  made;  oh,  you  should  have 
seen  him! 

He  sat  at  the  table  in  the  parlour  of  the  cottage, 
collecting  aU  his  scraps  of  paper  together,  sorting 
them  into  sonnets  or  lyrics,  rondels  or  triolets, 
numbering  each  page  and  pinning  them  together. 

"It  may  bring  me  in  quite  a  lot  of  money, Courtot," 
he  said  one  evening.    "  You  know,  of  course,  that 
it  costs  nothing— or  so  I  believe— nothing  at  all  to 
publish  a  book.    The  publisher  sees  to  that.    He 
takes  the  risk.    Of  course  I  must  ask  somebody  about 
this  business.    I  am  not  quite  sure  myself  how  it  is 
done.    I  knew  a  good  many  young  literary  men  in 
Paris  once  upon  a  tune;   but  I  never  asked  them 
reaUy  how  they  set  to  work  to  get  a  book  pubUshed. 
There  must  be  some  proper  way  of  doing  it,  you 
know.    It  costs  nothing  to  the  author.    I'm  quite 
sure  of  that.    But  whether  he  takes  a  sum  down  or 
accepts  royalties— that  is  what  it  is  called— royalties 
—whether  he  does  that  I  am  not  quite  certain. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  Courtot,"  he  added,  "  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  I  should  take  a  sum 
down." 

Here  was  the  mellowed  reason  of  sixty  years 
prompting  the  enthusiasm  of  twenty.  If  it  had  been 
possible  for  the  sunlight  of  youth  to  have  flooded 
the  whole  of  his  being,  up  would  have  gone  that 
book  of  poems  to  the  publisher  like  a  rocket.    You 
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would  have  heard  no  talk  of  business,  no  whisper  of 
doing  things  properly.  To  get  it  tb^re,  to  get  it  into 
print,  that  would  have  been  the  attitude  of  nund  of 
the  boy  of  twenty. 

"Now  what  would  you  think  I  ought  to  ask, 
Courtot? "  he  questioned,  looking  up,  as  he  pinned 
the  kist  sheet  of  the  bundle  of  triolets.  "What 
would  you  think  would  be  a  reasonable  sum?  I 
calculate  that  the  book  will  be  pubhshed  at  five 
shillings  net.  Net,  I  think,  means  that  there  h  no 
mistake  aboi.  t  its  being  five  shillings.  I  shall  have 
it  bound  in  Mhite  parchment  with  covers  that  flap 
over  and  are  tied  with  vrhite  silk  ribbons  which  arc 
laced  through  the  binding.  I  fancy,  too,  it  would 
look  nice  if  the  paper  were  hand-made— cream  hand- 
made. I  like  those  rough,  untrimmed  edges.  They 
must  be  trimmed  at  the  top,  of  course,  and  gUt.  But 
five  shillings  net  would  be  a  reasonable  price  for  such 
a  book  as  that.  Think  of  the  number  of  people  who 
would  be  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  such  a  book 
in  a  bookseller's  shop  and— and  buy  it.  I  should 
myself,  of  course— I  certainly  should  myself  if  I  could 
spare  the  money.  Now  what  sum  would  you  think 
I  ought  to  take  iown  for  a  book  bound  like 
that?" 

Courtot  smoothed  liis  hair  back  over  his  head  and 
thought  seriously.  He  thought  of  the  lumber  of 
people  in  England,  vaguely  estimating  them  at  some 
naillions.    Dividing  that  vaguely  in  half  to  allow  for 
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those  who  would  not  be  tempted  by  the  binding- 
it  became  some  thousands.  Multiplying  that  by 
five  produced  another  indefinite  total  which  might 
reasonably  be  called  fifty  thousand  shiTings.  Fifty 
thousand  shillings  were — ^his  brain  staggered — were 
two  thousand  five  hurdred  pounds.  For  some 
unaccountable  reason — rnainly  perhaps  because  of 
the  colossal  proportions  of  the  sum— he  divided  that 
again  in  half  and  said : 

"About  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  M.  le  Vicomte." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  pleased.  A  gleam  of 
hopeful  credulity  for  one  moment  lit  upon  his  face, 
but  the  sombre  reason  of  his  sixty  years  could  not 
permit  him  to  accept  it. 

"  No,  that  is  too  much,  Courtot,"  he  said.  "  But 
it  is  very  hard  to  know.  So  I  think  I  shaU  decide 
upon  the  royalty  system." 

On  the  royalty  system  then  he  determined  and  the 
book  of  poems  was  sent  up  to  London.  Courtot 
made  up  the  parcel.  Rozanne  tied  the  string,  and 
the  Vicomte  wrote  the  address  in  his  thin,  spidery 
handwnting.  He  had  looked  up  the  names 
of  publishers  in  one  or  two  books  on  Mr 
Somerset's  shelves  in  the  Ubrary  at  the  Red  House 
and  decided  upon  one  which  he  considered  most 
suitable  in  sound  to  be  the  publisher  of  his  book  of 
verse. 
Songs  of  Yesterday,  was  the  title  he  gave  it,  and  on 
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the  fly  leaf,  underneath  the  dedication  to  my  cousin, 
Rozanne,  was  the  following  triolet: 

"This  little  book  of  verse  of  mine 
Sets  sail — it  is  my  argosy. 
And  if  I  ask  thee— call  it  thine— 
This  little  book  of  verse  of  min:*;, 
I  cannot  hope  thou  wilt  divine 
How  much  Its  treasure  means  to  me. 
This  little  book  of  v^rse  of  mire 
Sets  sail — it  is  my  argosy." 

"  And  what  is  an  argosy? "  Rozanne  had  asked 
when  he  had  read  it  to  her. 

"  An  argosy? "  In  that  momen^  ke  had  been 
inspired.  "  An  argosy,  my  little  cousin,  is  a  phantom 
merchant  ship  that  all  the  world  waits  for.  It  rides 
the  seas  just  behind  that  line  of  '/ision  which  is  culled 
the  horizon." 

"  Then  no  one  ever  sees  it?  " 

*'  No.    No  one  ever  stw  it.* 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE  C0NGRBGATI0NAU8T  MINISTER 

IT  came  to  this— and  Courtot,  no  doubt,  had 
meant  it  should — that  the  entire  village  was 
unanimous  in  its  belief  that  Mrs  Ru  pitt  had  set  her 
heart  upon  the  Viscount's  man-servant. 

Every  Sunday  morning,  just  at  about  the  time 
when  Courtot  would  be  coming  back  from  Mass — 
a  time  which  fortunately  did  not  interfere  with  her 
own  devotions  in  the  Congregational  chapel — Mrs 
Bulpitt  might  have  been  seen  making  her  way  along 
the  high  road  that  led  to  the  town  of  Maidlow, 
which  lay  just  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  Sunning- 
ham.  In  her  black-gloved  hand,  she  gripped  the 
hymn  book  which  had  been  in  use  at  her  own  service. 
The  three  httle  wires  adorned  with  jet  beads — ^in  the 
shape  of  a  somewhat  lean  aigrette — ^jerked  in  a 
staccatoed  way  from  the  crown  of  her  black  bonnet, 
and,  Ijnng  limply  in  the  shadow  of  them,  was  an 
orange-coloured  flower,  the  one  piece  of  vivid  colour 
in  her  attire. 

When  on  the  first  occasion  she  saw  Courtot  in  the 
distance,  her  heart  beat  very  irregularly  under  her 
black  cape.    She  wished  she  had  not  come.    He 
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would  think  the  was  too  forward.  He  would  think 
•he  was  setting  her  cap  at  him.  In  that  moment, 
she  would  have  given  her  three  geranium  plants  to 
have  been  able  to  turn  and  run  back  into  Sunning- 
ham;  but  it  was  so  many  years  since  she  had  run  a 
step,  and  if  he  were  to  recognise  her,  what  would  he 
think? 

It  was  incumbent  upon  her  to  face  it  out  then; 
90  on  she  walked.  She  would  not  show  the  slightest 
hesitation  when  they  met.    He  should  not  think  she 

had  come  out  on  purpose  to  meet  him.    It  would  not 

be  difficult.    Men  were  easily  deceived. 

And  when  he  did  stop  before  her  with  his  hat  so 
gallantly  raised  and  his  head  so  graciously  bent— 
as  they  do  do  it  in  any  country  but  this-she  came 
to  a  standstm,  just  as  if  it  were  what  she  had  been 
hoping  for,  what  she  had  been  looking  for  and  had 
found  at  last. 

"This  is  quite  a  pleasant  surprise,"  she  said 
It  was  her  best  effort  of  deception  at  the  moment. 
She  had  meant  to  explain  how  she  was  going  into 
Maidlow  to  see  a  young  woman  who  was  sick-  but 
you  have  to  reach  the  first  faint  suspicion  of  belief 
m  your  lie  before  you  can  tell  it  with  any  conviction 
Mrs  Bulpitt  had  not  had  time  for  that.  The  words 
caught  round  her  tongue,  and  so,  "This  is  quite  a 
Pheasant  surprise"  was  all  she  had  said  in  her 
effort  to  deceive  him. 
Then  back  into  Sunnlngham  they  had  walked 
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together,  and  the  little  group  of  men  seated  on  the 
benches  outside  the  Crooked  Billet  had  nudged  each 
other  with  their  elbows  as  they  passed. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  public  opinion 
drove  her  to  it.  Public  opinion  truly  is  a  stem  master, 
who  will  not  be  denied  his  sacrifice;  but  Mrs  Bulpitt 
was  a  willing  victim. 

One  misgiving  she  had  in  her  mind— Courtot  was 
a  Roman  Catholic.  That  weighed  upon  her,  and 
more  because  he  was  a  good  CathoUc  than  a  bad 
one. 

**  There*d  be  more  hope  for  him  if  he  was  not  what 
you  might  call  conscientious,"  she  whispered  in 
confidence  to  a  bosom  friend  of  hers,  who  repeated 
the  entire  conversation  soon  afterwards,  "but  he 
goes  to  that  church  of  his  in  Maidlow  as  r^;ular  as  a 
clock  every  Sunday.  I  think  I'd  better  speak  to  Mr 
Mathews  about  it,  because  any  day  now  he  might  ask 
me,  and  I*m  sure  as  I  should  say  yes,  just  without 
thinking  like." 

So  it  was  that  Mr  Mathews,  the  Congregationalist 
minister,  became  the  recipient  of  her  confidences. 
She  beat  about  the  bush  first  —women  do,  some  with 
the  fine  point  of  a  willow  switch,  but  there  are  few 
of  these. 

"  You  once  said  something  about  Catholics  in  a 
sermon,  Mr  Mathews,"  she  began.  "  Are  they  really 
as  bad  as  that?  " 

The  minister  looked  cautiously  at  her.     What  he 
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had  said  in  the  momentary  enthusiasm  of  a  sermon 
might  not  of  necessity  be  wise  to  repeat  in  the  cooler 
moments  of  conversation.  He  stroked  his  long, 
micombed  moustache,  which,  with  his  hollow  cheeks 
and  deep-set  eyes,  gave  him  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  a  rabid  sea-lion. 

"  I  have  never  held  that  CathoMcs  were  bad,  Mre 
Bulpitt,"  he  said  emphatically.  He  used  the  word 
'•  held  "  with  conscious  intention.  It  gave  an  air 
of  matured  consideration  to  his  statement  which  he 
felt  sure  would  impress  her. 

"  To  my  mind  there  is  no  reason,  Mrs  Bulpitt. 
he  continued  magnanimously,  "why  a  CathoUc 
should  not  lead  as  excellent  a  Ufe  as  any  one;  though 
I  feel  compeUed  to  say,  from  convictions  which  I  have 
not  allowed  to  possess  me  lightly,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  one  which-which  cannot 
lead  one  to  the  truest  or  the  noblest  motives  in 
hfe." 

It  is  not  really  so  difficult  a  matter  to  convince  a 
washerwomui  of  Mrs  Bulpitfs  intelligence  that  a 
phUosophy  which  has  faced  out  some  nineteen 
hundred  years  is  wrong  at  tlie  core.  Mr  Mathews 
was  quite  sure  of  his  audience.  He  watched  the 
drop^mg  of  her  jaw  with  inner  satisfaction. 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wrong  then  for  a 
pereon  to  marry  a  CathoUc?  "  she  asked. 

"  Ah,  that  aU  depends.  Is  th«  Ca^'^  I'o  a  man  or 
a  woman?  *• 
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She  hetiUted.    She  tightened  her  bonnet-ttriogt. 

"  He*i  a  man/'  ihe  said,  shifting  the  weight  of  her 
body  frcmi  <me  foot  to  the  other. 

*'  Oh,  and  what  religion  it  ihe  other  party?  *' 

'*  WeU.  Pve  heard,  Mr  ICathewB,  at  she's  chapd. 
same  at  me.    Leastways  that's  what  I'm  told." 

The  minister  looked  at  her  sententiously,  hiding 
his  smile  under  that  wahrus  moustache  of  his. 

"Then  I  think.  Mis  Bulpitt,"  he  said,  "teeing 
that  it*t  the  woman  who  it  the  Congregationalist, 
and  that  it  it  always  the  woman  in  the  house  who 
has  the  greatest  power  of  persuasion  in  the  matter 
of  religion,  I  think  I  should  marry  him  if  I  were 
you.** 

He  hurried  away,  chuckling  at  his  devemess, 
and  the  good  woman  stood  gaping  after  him. 

"Well,  how  he  guessed  is  a  wonder  to  me,"  she 
said  aloud.    "  Somebody  must  have  told  him." 


CHAPTER  XTIl 


THB  PROPOSAL 

THE  formal  proposal  took  place  in  the  little 
parlour  of  Mrs  Bulpitt's  cottage.  She  was 
making  a  piece  of  toast  on  the  prongs  of  an  ordinary 
table  fork.  Covatot  said  she  must  be  burning  her 
hand.  $he  declared  she  was  not,  and  added  that  it 
made  little  difference  if  she  were,  since  she  was  n^yinng 
the  toast  for  him. 

Then  he  tried  to  take  the  fork  from  her,  gallantly, 
but  not  to  be  denied.  She  held  to  it.  He  held  to 
her  hand.  It  was  a  rough,  coarse  hand,  shri-  elled 
with  the  work  of  many  a  washtub;  but  bad  ii  been 
the  hand  of  the  Empress  of  France,  he  could  not  have 
raised  it  more  graciously  to  his  lips.  She  watched  its 
journey  with  reverent  wonder  Never  in  the  whole 
period  of  their  courting,  in  the  whole  course  of  their 
married  life,  had  Mr  Bulpitt  ever  kissed  her  hands. 
At  times  he  had  told  her  to  clean  them.  This  Mr 
Courtot  was  a  wonderful  man.  Such  manners! 
She  dropped  the  toasting-fork.  She  felt  she  ought 
to  drop  him  a  curtsey.  She  had  a  picture  on  her 
wall,  cut  from  the  cover  of  the  Christmas  number  of 
an  illustrated  paper;   it  was  of  a  gallant  kissing  a 
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lady's  hand  in  the  gavotte.  She  was  bowing.  Mrs 
Bulpitt  cast  the  comer  of  her  eye  at  the  picture,  but 
when  she  felt  his  lips  touch  the  back  of  her  hand,  she 
simply  said: 

"  Oh,  Mr  Courtot.    Oh,  what  am  I  to  say?  " 

"  Say  what  will  make  me  the  happiest  of  men  in 
the  world,"  he  whispered. 

"And  what's  that? "  She  looked  into  his  eyes 
as  he  lifted  his  head  from  the  bunched-up  fingers 
that  he  held.  But  that  was  more  than  she  could 
withstand.  Nobody  had  ever  looked  at  her  quite 
like  that  before.  With  a  deep  sigh  that  strained  and 
creaked  the  stiffening  of  her  best  bodice,  she  leant 
forward  in  the  most  uncomfortable  of  attitudes  and 
laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder — ^just  as  much  a 
romantic  at  forty-nine  as  she  had  ever  been  in  her 
life. 

"Oh,  I  never  thought  of  this,"  she  whispered, 
"  I  never  thought  of  this." 

She  had  thought  of  nothing  else;  but  no  woman 
will  ever  be  stopped  at  the  gates  of  Heaven  for  telling 
a  lie. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  then,  creaking  best  bodice 
and  all;  and  perhaps  the  thought  that  now  M.  le 
Vicomte  would  have  his  meals  well  cooked  was 
scarcely  appreciable  to  his  mind.  In  the  moment  of 
conquest  a  man  is  too  flattered  by  victory  to  think 
of  why  he  strove. 
So  ended  the  wooing  of  Mrs  Bulpitt. 
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In  twenty-five  days  the  whole  feat  had  been 
accomplistied.  Courtot  had  broken  down  every 
obstacle,  even  that  serious  matter  of  his  religion. 
She  agreed  to  be  married  in  his  church  as  w«:ll  as  her 
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Mustn't  let  him  have  anything  to  face  me  with 
afterwards,"  she  told  herself;  by  which  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  good  lady  had  not  completely  failed 
to  strain  experience  from  wedded  hfe.  "  I've  no 
doubt  he'll  be  coming  to  chapel  with  me  next 
summer,"  she  continued  hopefully.  "God  bless 
him,  he's  that  nice.  I  don't  beheve  I  care  if  he 
don't." 

That  evening  Courtot  walked  back  in  an  emotional 
ecstasy  of  mind  to  the  unromantic  duty  of  cooking 
two  sausages  for  the  Vicomte's  dinner. 

As  he  passed  roimd  the  back  of  the  house  to  the 
kitchen  entrance,  he  kept  his  eyes  rigidly  before  him. 
The  old  gentleman  was  sitting  with  Rozanne  under 
the  apple  tree.  Long  ago  they  had  finished  tea. 
He  had  served  it  himself  at  half-past  four  when  he 
had  gone  out.  Yet  seeing,  without  looking— a  trick 
of  the  senses  when  curiosity  concentrates  more 
vividly  than  sight— he  had  observed  the  Vicomte 
pick  up  his  cup  and  lift  it  to  his  lips.  It  was  meant 
to  convey  that  they  were  still  taking  their  tea,  that 
they  had  not  quite  finished  yet,  that  that  was  the 
reason  why  they  were  still  sitting  under  the  apple 
tree. 
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When  a  man  has  just  come  fresh  from  his  own 
wooing,  he  notices  such  httle  things  as  these  without 
looking  at  them. 

A  few  moments  later  they  came  back  into  the 
house.  Courtot  heard  them  in  the  square-roomed 
haU  as  he  laid  the  table  for  dinner  in  the  parlour. 

"  I  think  I'm  going  to  stay  to  dinner  with  you  this 
evening,"  he  heard  Rozanne  remark. 

The  blood  ran  cold  in  hiji.  Surely  the  Vicomte 
must  know.  He  would  not  permit  it.  Two  sausages  I 
He  had  ordered  them  himseU.  The  Vicomte  hked 
sausages.  They  were  not  expensive.  They  were 
easy  to  cook,  moreover.*  He  laid  a  fork  gently  on 
the  table  and  strained  his  ears  for  the  Vicomte's 
reply. 

"  You  will  stay  and  dine  with  me?  " 

There  was  fear  in  his  voice  certamly,  but  there  was 
eagerness  too.  Courtot  caught  the  high  note  of  it. 
There  was  no  mistake.  The  perspiration  broke  out 
on  his  forehead.  MonDieu/  It  would  be  disgrace! 
Yet  what  a  pity,  what  a  shame!  Why  should  she  not 
stay  to  dinner?  There  were  stiU  two  bottles  of  the 
wine.  If  only  there  were  something  suitable  to  eat ! 
CuUeis  a  la  Ravigotte.  Filei  tnignon.  Anything. 
His  hand  went  to  his  pocket;  he  counted  out  his 
money  into  an  open  pahn.  Three  shillings  and 
eightpence!    Sacri  /    It  was  very  Uttle.    If  M.  le 
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Vicomte  had  only  paid  him  his  wages  for  the  first 
month  of  his  service  I  Three  and  eightpence  was  all 
that  he  had  in  the  world.  But  it  would  buy  cutlets; 
and  then,  if  he  knew  how  to  make  a  sweet.  Ah, 
Mrs  BulpittI— his  Mrs  BulpittI 
What  were  they  saying  now? 
"Are  you  sure  Mr  Somerset  will  not  be— be 
vexed?  "  the  Vicomte  had  asked. 

Ah,  the  moment  of  eagerness  was  over  now. 
The  old  gentleman  was  beginning  to  realise  the 
impossibility  of  it  all.  But  why  should  it  be  im- 
possible? Why  should  anything  be  impossible 
\vith  Mrs  Bulpitt?  First,  before  heaven,  she  was  a 
cook!  The  incidental  fact  that  she  was  to  be  his 
wife  only  made  the  whole  affair  more  reasonable  to 
his  mind.  But  she  was  a  cook !  To-night,  she  should 
be  an  artisti 

Now  what  were  they  saying?  MadenioiseUe 
Rozanne  was  persuading  him  that  her  uncle  liked  to 
be  alone.  She  was  telling  him  that  even  when  she 
was  there  he  read  at  the  table,  read  books  on— oh! 
some  terrible  name,  it  did  not  matter  what.  It  did 
not  matter  in  the  least.  How  could  M.  le  Vicomte 
avoid  it  now?  And  Courtot  knew  well  enough  how 
httle  he  wished  to  say  her  no. 

All  those  days  in  Paris— nearly  twenty  years  ago— 
when  that  lady  with  the  red-brown  hair  and  the  eyes 
as  blue  as  the  china  vases  that  stood  on  the  mantel- 
piece of  the  house  in  the  Avenue  K16ber  had  come  to 
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see  M.  le  Vicomte,  had  brought  him  roses  and  fiUed 
those  very  vases  herself-aU  the  memory  of  them 
came  back  to  Courtot's  mind. 

One  evening  especiaUy  he  recaUed  when,  coming 
m  to  announce  that  M.  ie  Vicomte's  meal  was  served, 
he  had  heard  his  master  say: 

"  Stay,  will  you,  Rozanne,  stay?  Have  one  meal 
with  me.    Let  me  see  you  sitting  opposite  me  just 


» 


once. 

And,  forgetting  that  Courtot  was  there,  she  had 
laid  her  hand  on  the  Vicomte's  shoulder  and 
said: 

"  If  I  stayed  once,  Phillippe,  how  could  I  be.v  it 
not  to  stay  always?  " 

Courtot  had  never  ^-Tgotten  that.    And  now,  here 
was  history  repeating  itself.    But  instead  of  askir*g, 
M.le  Vicomte  was  being  asked,  and  aurtot  knewthat 
m  his  heart  he  was  thinking  he  must  refuse. 
He  should  not  refuse  1 
"Courtot!" 
"  Yes.  M.  le  Vicomte." 
The  old  gentleman  hurried  into  the  parlour. 
"What  is  there  for  dinner,  Courtot?  "  he  whis- 
pered.   "  Would  it  be  possible  that  I  could  ask 
Mademoiselle  Rozanne  to  stay?  " 

"Oh,  yes,   monsieur  I  "    Courtot  shook  out  an 
emphatic  afl&rmative.    "  Oh,  yes  I  " 
"  There  is  enough,  do  you  think?  " 
•*  Mais  oui  I    Absolument  I " 
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"  What  is  there?  What  is  there?  Tell  me  what 
there  is." 

"  Oh,  M.  le  Vicomte,  you  can  trust  me,  you  can 
trust  me.  There  will  be  enough.  //  sera  pret  toi4i 
de  suite/" 

"  And  the  cooking,  Courtot,  you  will  be  cexeful? 
You— you— I  don't  want  to  say  that  you  cook  badly, 
but  you — ^you  won't  bum  an3^thing?  " 

"  M.  le  Vicomte  "—he  stood  erect  with  his  hand  on 
his  breast,  swallowing  something  that  rose  in  his 
throat—"  I  may  not  be  a  good  cook,  but  you  shall 
have  a  good  dinner."  His  eyes  flashed  with  the 
truth  of  it,  and,  what  is  most  wonderful  of  all,  is  that 
M.  le  Vicomte  believed  him. 
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T^HERE   is   something   about   the   excitement 

^      attaching  itself  to  the  impossible,  which  makes 
the  impossible  so  well  worth  doing. 

What,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  would  have  seemed 
more  outrageous  to  the  menial  English  mind  than  that 
a  dinner,  fit  for  the  entertainment  of  a  romance, 
should  be  furnished  out  of  nowhere,  on  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  three  and  eightpence,  and  that, 
within  half  an  hour? 

First  of  all,  the  romance  would  have  been  no 
reason  in  itself;  and  secondly— combining  every 
argument  unto  the  very  last— the  thing  would  have 
been  impossible. 

But  these  two  were  the  very  reasons  which  at- 
tracted Courtot  to  its  accomplishment. 

The  moment  that  the  Vicomte  had  rejoined 
Rozanne,  he  slipped  into  the  kitchen,  piled  coals  upon 
the  fire,  crept  out  of  the  back  door,  hurried  through 
the  garden  and  sped  down  the  village  street  to  Mrs 
Bulpitt's  cottage. 

In  answer  to  the  hurried  knock,  the  good  lady 
came  running  to  the  door. 
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*'0h,  dear!  oh,  dear!  what  is  it?  "  ahe  g  iped. 

Courtot  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  three 
times  in  rapid  succession.  This  is  the  approved-of 
way  if  you  would  vrin  a  favour  of  any  woman.  Kiss 
her  first;  she  knows  you  love  her  then,  and  that  idea 
becomes  inextricably  mixed  in  her  mind  with  the 
favour  when  you  ask  it. 

"  Ma  cherie  I "  he  exclaimed.  He  was  out  of 
breath.  A  hundred  yards  is  no  mean  distance  to 
run  when  one  is  over  fifty.  Then  he  told  her  every- 
thing, which  is  to  say  he  told  her  ever3^thing  that  he 
meant  her  to  know. 

He  had  to  cook  a  dinner — ah !  he  could  tell  a  story 
could  this  Courtot.  The  more  impromptu  it  was, 
the  more  readily  his  wits  would  gather  for  the  effort. 
He  had  to  cook  a  dinner,  and  he,  mon  Dieu  I  he  was, 
really  no  cook  at  all.  Mademoiselle  Somerset  had 
been  asked  to  stay  to  dinner  at  a  moment's  notice. 
They  had  never  had  visitors  to  dine  before  and  it 
was  as  much  as  his  place  was  worth. 

"  Oh,  ma  cherie  /  "  he  wound  up  in  an  ecstasy  of 
untruth,  "  if  you  will  but  come  and  help  me,  no  one 
need  know;  M.  le  Vicomte,  he  never  comes  into  the 
kitchen,  and  I  shall  be  saved." 

In  all  her  fluster  of  excitement,  she  realised  that  he 
had  called  her  something  which  she  did  not  under- 
stand. 

"  Well,  tell  me  what  it  means,"  she  said,  "  what 
it  means  when  you  call  me  ma  something  or  othtr?  " 
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He  threw  his  amis  about  her,  laughing  with 
delight.  "What  it  means?  Macherie?  Oh,  mon 
Dieu  I  what  does  it  mean?  Yes,  yes!  My  darling! 
My  darling!  And  you  will  come  now— now  at 
once?" 

"Wait  till  I  get  my  hat." 

Five  minutes  later,  Courtot  was  smuggling  her  into 
the  kitchen.  Sweetbreads  and  cutlets  had  been 
secured  at  the  butcher's,  various  other  things  at  the 
little  confectioner's,  also  the  dairy.  They  had  their 
arms  fuU  as  they  crept  through  the  garden  and  let 
themselves  in  by  the  back  door. 

It  may  have  been  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour 
before  Courtot  announced  that  dinner  was  served. 
It  is  only  in  fairyland  that  the  impossible  is  ac- 
complished upon  the  striking  of  the  clock.  That,  in 
fact,  is  the  only  difference  between  real-land  and 
fairyland.  We  are  always  doing  the  impossible. 
We  are  always  building  castles — colossal  affairs  with 
domes  and  minarets  that  stretch  up  into  the  infinite 
blue — but  they  are  built  with  heart-rending  labour, 
with  heart-aching  pain,  and  the  clock  strikes  many  and 
many  an  hour  before  their  completion,  if  indeed  they 
are  ever  completed. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  M.  le  Vicomte, 
engaged  as  he  was,  would  be  in  a  mood  to  worry 
because  the  dinner  was  ten  minutes  late. 

VvTien  Courtot  came  to  the  door  and  said,  "  Dinner 
is  served,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  he  rose  and  gave  his  arm 
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to  Rozanne  as  if  they  were  about  to  attend  a  palatial 
repast  in  which  punctuality  was  taken  for  granted. 
Nevertheless,  as  they  walked  towards  the  parlour, 
he  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  I  have  very  simple  meals, 
you  know,  little  cousin,  you  must  not  expect  a 
banquet." 
She  looked  up  into  his  face  and  smiled. 
"I  do,  you  know,"  she  whispered  in  return, 
"I    expect    everythmg    about    you    to    be    very 
wonderful." 

The  Vicomte  felt  his  heart  sink  within  him.    The 
day  before,  his  dinner  had  consisted  of  a  Uttle  piece 
of  steak  with  boiled  potatoes.    What  would  it  be 
to-night?    He  felt  that  this  illusion  was  essential 
to  his  happiness,  but  how  could  it  be  made  to  last? 
He  had  hazarded  it  aU  by  aUowing  Rozanne  to  stay 
to  dinner.    He  should  have  waited— waited  in  any 
case  until  his  book  of  poems  had  brought  him  in 
some  money;    then  he  could  have  given  a  httle 
dinner— ah,  such  a  little  dinner!    But  who  would 
have  cooked  it  ?    That  was  another  terrible  thought 
LitUe  as  they  might  be  having  for  dinner  now,  it  was 
more  than  likely  to  be  poorly  cooked.     What  would 
she  think  of  that?    In  a  moment  of  emotional 
enthusiasm,  he  had   taken  Courtot   at   his   word 
Now,  how  bitterly  he  regretted  his  folly. 

But  what  was  this?  He  sat  down  to  the  table 
and  stared  at  a  little  card  in  front  of  him.  A  menu  t 
Five  courses!    Written   in  French!    WTiat  did  it 
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mean?  There  was  one  also  in  front  of  Rozanne. 
She  was  looking  at  it. 

When  Courtot  had  gone  out  of  the  room  she 
glanced  up. 

"  This  is  quite  a  banquet  to  me,"  she  said.  "  It  is 
just  like  you  to  make  everything  you  have  seem 
nothing.  D-did  you  think  I  was  going  to  expect 
ten  courses  at  a  moment's  notice?  If  I*d  thought 
you  were  going  to  put  yourself  out  in  any  way  I 
shouldn't  have  askec'  to  stay.  But  this  is  quite  a 
banquet  to  me." 

"  Very  well  "—he  bent  his  head,  it  hid  the  wonder 
in  his  eyes—"  then  it  is  a  banquet.  That  is  what 
we  wiD  call  it— a  banquet." 

The  first  cover  was  laid  before  them.  The  Vicomte 
tasted  it ;  then,  as  he  raised  his  head,  his  eyes  sought 
Courtot's  face.    It  was  expressionless. 
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'll^E  aU  build  our  castles.  M.  le  Vicomte  had 
»  »  built  his.  Its  toundation  stone  was  that 
book  of  ve.se— those  Songs  of  Yesterday- -ho\md 
already  in  his  imagination  in  that  wonderful  cover 
of  parchment,  with  hand-made  pages  and  silken 
ribbons. 

One  morning  came  and  he  found  his  castle  in  ruins 
about  h*.  feet. 

The  parcel  came  back  from  the  publishers  to  whom 
he  had  sent  it.  They  declined—not  even  regret- 
fully—not even  with  thanks;  but  merely— they 
declined. 

For  some  moments  he  stood  looking  at  that  curt 
announcement  which,  with  its  levelling  blow,  had 
shattered  his  bravest  hope.  Then  Courtot  had  come 
into  the  room.  One  glance  and  he  had  understood. 
The  absolutely  motionless  figure  of  his  master 
explained  everything.  The  set  pose  of  his  head 
fiUed  the  sUence  with  meaning.  The  book  had  been 
returned. 

"You  see,  Courtot,"  the  Vicomte  looked  up,  "  they 
wiU  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  little  book  of  verse. 
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They  wiU  remain  Songs  of  Yesterday.  I  chose  the 
title  well.  The  Songs  of  Yesterday  can  never 
be  quite  as  stirring  as  theSongsof  To-day,  I  suppose." 
With  infinite  care  he  folded  up  the  parcel  and  handed 
it  to  Courtot.  "  Put  it  away  in  the  long  drawer  of 
the  chest  in  my  bedroom  "  he  said.  "  I  chose  the 
title  too  well." 

Courtot  took  the  package  reverently. 

**  There  are  other  publishers,  M.  le  Vicomte." 

**  Of  course,  of  course,"  the  old  gentleman  nodded. 
"  But  I  doubt  if  they  could  be  more  explicit,  Courtot. 
Take  it  away." 

When  Rozanne  came  that  afternoon,  the  Vicomte 
told  her. 

"  You  w«i  uever  see  your  little  book  of  verse 
between  the  parchment  covers,  Ro/aM  s,"  he 
said. 

"Oh,  why?" 

The  keen  note  of  disappointment  in  her  voice  only 
added  to  his  own. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  The  publishers  say 
no — ^no  Songs  of  Yesterday  for  us,  we  want  the  Songs 
of  To-day.  And  isn't  that  what  you  would  prefer 
too,  right  in  the  heart  of  you?  Aren't  the  Songs  of 
Yesterday  just  a  little  bit  out  of  date,  just  a  little 
bit  old-fashioned  for  you?  Wouldn't  the  strenuous 
Songs  of  To-day  please  you  better?  " 

How  could  it  be  expected  that  she  would  under- 
stand what  he  meant?    She  was  only  a  girl.    So 
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subtle  a  wooing  as  this  was  beyond  her  underetand- 
ing.  Had  a  young  man  said  such  words  as  these, 
she  would  have  felt  the  thrill  of  them  in  her  veins 
for  many  days  to  come.  But  the  Vicomte!  This 
old  gentleman  with  white  hair,  whose  years  were 
written  so  legibly  in  his  face!  It  never  entered 
her  mind  that  such  a  thir  were  possible.  His 
manners,  his  chivalry,  the  t..ags  he  said,  the  very 
way  he  said  them,  he  was  so  lovable  for  all  these. 
She  would  have  told  him  so  without  a  moment's 
consideration  that  she  could  possibly  be  misunder- 
stood. 

"  Wouldn't  the  strenuous  Songs  of  To-day  please 
you  better? " 

She  took  it  in  its  literal  sense;  saw  nothing  of  the 
depth  of  meaning  hidden  underneath. 

"  No,"  she  said  firmly,  "  I  want  your  Songs  of 
Yesterday!  The  strenuous  Songs  of  To-day,  as  you 
call  them,  are  too  ha/d,  t-too  ungentle,  if  there  ii 
such  a  word.  I  love  that  one  you  wrote  for  me,  that 
one  that  begins : 

" '  If  I  could  tell  the  Fate  that  brings 
The  fruit  upon  the  apple  tree 
Too  late  in  gentle  murmurinf  s 
To  woo  the  blossom  on  the  pear—' 

I  love   that.    They're  afraid  to  write  things  like 
that  now.    They'd  c^  it  sentimental." 

"  And  you  don't,  little  cousin?  " 

"No!    Indeed,  I  don't! 
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"  Then  you  prefer  my  Songs  of  Yesterday  to  the 
strenuous  Songs  of  To-day?  " 

"You  know  1  do.  I  simply  love  them,  and  I 
t-think  the  publishers  are — are  hateful." 

What  might  not  have  happened  then?  He  did 
not  understand  because  he  was  old;  she  did  not 
understand  because  she  was  so  young.  What  might 
not  have  happened  then?  But  at  that  moment 
Courtot  came  out  into  the  garden. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  M.  le  Vicomte." 

"  Well,  Courtot? " 

"  M.  Courvoisier  is  here.    He  has  come  down  from 

^don  especially  to  see  you.' 
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MCOURVOISIER!  His  notary  from  Paris! 
•  What  did  it  mean?  It  would  have  been 
idle  to  pretend  that  his  heart  did  not  leap  to  all 
the  voiceless  possibilities  of  the  unexpected.  He 
felt  that  he  was  on  the  threshold  of  some  portentous 
event.  Was  he  wrong?  In  another  moment,  he 
would  be  beyond  the  threshold  and,  supposing  he 
found  nothing,  just  the  greeting  of  a  good  friend, 
the  handshake,  the  considerate  inquiries  of  one  who 
had  not  seen  him  for  so  long? 

He  steeled  himself  to  stoicism.  His  face  betrayed 
nothing;  his  voice  was  empty  of  emotion.  Only  his 
heart  leapt;  that  one  spasmodic  bound  of  hope 
which  the  mellowed  side  of  his  nature  critically 
reviewed  with  all  the  unemotional  wisdom  of  its 
sixty  years. 

"M.Courvoisier,"  he  said  quietly.  "Oh!"  Then 
he  turned  easily  to  Rozanne. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me,  Rozanne?  I  may  not  be 
long,  but  if  you  would  sooner  go — " 

"  ril  stay,"  she  said  eagerly,  "  please  let  me  stay 
if  you  aren't  going  to  be  long.    We  haven't  had  our 
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tea  yet.    I  couldn't  miss  that.    Let  me  read  the  book 
while  you're  gone — can  I?  " 

"  The  Songs  of  Yesterday  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Courtot." 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  In  the  long  drawer  of  the  chest  in  my  room  you 
will  find  a  brown  paper  parcel.  Bring  it  down  to 
Miss  Somerset." 

Then  he  walked  into  the  house.  His  head  was  very 
erect — very  stiff,  as  Octave  Bordenelle  would  have 
called  it.  He  felt  for  his  snuh-box.  It  was  ready, 
there  in  his  hand,  as  he  entered  the  square-roomed 
haU  where  M.  Courvoisier  awaited  him.  That 
gentleman  stepped  forward,  hand  stretched  out, 
pleasure  hghting  up  every  feature  in  his  face.  It  was 
plain  enough  how  much  this  pedantic  old  nobleman 
had  endeared  himself  to  all  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  It  had  been  so,  even  in  Torrington 
Square.    It  had  been  so  with  Rozanne. 

"  Well,  M.  Courvoisier,  the  surprise  of  this  is  not 
great  enough  to  make  me  forget  the  pleasure." 

Excuse  must  be  found  for  the  Frenchman  when 
emotion  rises  easily  to  the  throat.  It  is  none  the 
less  sincere  than  the  reticent  repression  of  it  in  this 
country. 

When  M.  Courvoisier  saw  this  old  gentleman 
whom,  when  a  boy,  he  had  known  in  the  prime  of  his 
manhood,  whom  he  had  seen  in  those  last  days  in 
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Paris  when  everything  he  possessed  was  being  sold 
to  honourably  meet  his  creditors,  whom  afterwards 
he  had  pictured,  living  buried  in  that  boarding-house 
in  Torrington  Square — ^when  he  saw  him  then,  un- 
touched, imaltered — except  in  years — by  the  stress 
of  circumstance  which  had  fallen  upon  him,  the 
thought  of  all  he  had  suffered— suffered  too  in  that 
dignity  of  silence  which  is  the  greatest  suffer  mg  of 
all— rose  vividly  before  him,  and  it  isnotto  becredited 
against  him  that  the  lump  rose  in  his  throat,  that 
the  tears  burnt  m  his  eyes,  or  that,  without  a  word,  he 
bent  over  the  Vicomte's  hand  perhaps  a  httle  longer 
than  was  necessary. 

When  he  looked  up  it  was  with  gratitude. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  there  is  some 
fortune  or  othf  be  thanked  for  finding  you  at 
home.    I  have  turn  to  London  by  the  next 

train,  which  givei>  me  less  than  half  an  hour  in  your 
company,  and  I  might  easily  have  missed  you." 

"  Not  so  easily,  my  friend,  as  you  think.  I  go  out 
but  little.  An  hour's  walk  perhaps  every  day. 
That  is  all.  I  have  a  garden  to  look  after  here, 
thanks  to  M.  de  Lampriere.  And  you  would  scarcely 
credit  what  a  responsibility  a  few  rose  bushes  can  be. 
:hildren  are  nothing  to  them."  He  pulled  himself  to 
his  full  height.  The  same  instinct  of  pride  prompted 
him  that  had  possessed  Courtot  in  his  waiter's  clothes 
in  the  restaurant  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Roadr— 
just  the  same  instinct  as  that. 
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That  is  the  life  we  live  now,  M.  Courvoisier,"  he 
added  finely,  "  and  compared  to  the  old  times,  the 
salons,  the  receptions,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  be  so 
quiet.  Even  if  we  could  imitate  the  past  it  would  be 
child's  play,  and  I  am  getting  too  old  for  that  sort 
of  thing." 

He  touched  hi^  fingers  lightly  on  his  white  hair 
and  smiled. 

"  That  is  not  the  colour  for  chila .  '-  v,  my  friend." 
He  shook  his  head  and  smiled  again.  "  Oh,  no,  one 
needs  golden  hair  for  child's  play." 

This  was  so  wise  of  him,  so  much  as  it  ought  to  have 
been;  as  M.  Courvoisier,  seeing  his  white  hair  and  the 
deep  lines  of  his  face,  must  have  expected  to  find  it. 
Here  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  the  youth  of 
twenty.  Only  the  subdued  mellowness  of  his  sixty 
years  was  speaking  nc  v.  There  was  no  atmosphere 
of  the  mirage  ibout  M.  Courvoisier.  He  was  quite 
real.  In  the  past  he  had  been  a  young  boy,  now  he 
was  a  full-grown  man  who  knew  the  responsibilities 
of  life.  There  was  neither  thought  of  deceiving 
nor  deception  about  him.  M.  le  Vicomte  felt  the 
full  weight  of  his  sixty  years  as  he  stood  before 
him. 

So,  without  thinking,  he  was  himself  acting  no 
part,  playing  with  no  hallucination.  He  was  just  an 
old  man,  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  permitted 
nothing,  not  even  all  the  adversity  of  circumstance, 
to  humble  the  greatness  of  his  pride. 
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"  Golden  hair,  my  friend,"  he  repeated,  "  that  is 
the  colour  for  child's  play." 

He  sounded  so  wise  when  he  said  that,  so  full  of 
the  proper  spirit  towards  life.  He  even  deceived  his 
own  illusion  of  youth,  cried  aloud  to  himself,  "  It's 
a  mirage,  it's  a  mirage!  "  and  fancied  in  that  m(»nent 
that  he  had  ceased  to  follow  its  pursuit. 

M.  Courvoisier  nodded  his  head  to  such  infinite 
wisdom. 

"  That  is  true,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  he  said,  "  that  is 
true.  Golden  hair  for  child's  play  and  golden  metal 
for  life.  It  is  for  that  I  came  over  from  Paris  last 
night  to  see  you." 

Again  the  Vicomte's  heart  leapt.  Golden  metal! 
What  did  he  mean  by  that?  There  still  was  wealth, 
iiiuch  indeed,  to  be  found  in  all  tue  branches  of  his 
family.  That  was  the  thought  which  had  rushed  to 
his  mind  in  the  garden  when  Courtot  had  mentioned 
his  visitor's  name.  Golden  metal!  Golden  metal 
for  life !  What  did  he  mean  by  that  ?  His  snuff-box 
was  still  in  his  hand.  He  opened  it,  and  just  as  he 
had  done  once  before,  he  concealed  his  emotion 
beneath  the  show  of  action.  Not  until  he  had  put 
the  Uttle  gold  box  back  again  in  his  pocket  and 
brushed  his  handkerchief  across  his  moustache  did  he 
reply. 

"  Life  which  comes  from  that  crucible,  M.  Cour- 
voisier," he  said  quietly  thea,  "  it  does  not  interest 
me.    I  Uve  comfortably  here  and  existence  does  not 
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chafe.  There  is  a  little  chapel  just  a  mile  and  a  half 
away  m  the  town  of  Maidlow.  It  is  a  quiet  walk  for 
me  every  Sunday.  I  have  my  garden  to  think  of, 
my  roses;  my  apple  tree  will  yield  quite  a  lot  of  fruit 
this  year.  My  neighbours  are  kind  and  occasionally 
interesting.  A  man  who  has  paid  his  adieux  to 
sixty  would  be  tempting  Providence  to  ask  for  more. 
And  I  never  tempt  Providence,  M.  Courvoisier,  not 
now— not  now.  She  is  too  fickle  a  maid  and  wants 
so  much  more  than  you  ever  promise  her." 

The  notary  smiled.  It  gave  him  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  Ufe  to  say  what  he  was  going  to  say, 
He  looked  forward  so  eagerly,  like  a  child  almost, 
for  M.  le  Vicomte's  exclamations  of  dehght. 

"  But  this  I  have  to  tell  you,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  he 
said,  "  is  Providence  herself  and  no  temptation." 

The  old  gentleman  set  his  lips. 

"  What  is  this  news?  "  he  asked 

M.  Courvoisier  cleared  his  throat. 

"  I  have  been  notary  to  your  side  of  the  family  for 
many  years." 

"  That  is  so." 

"  Eh,  hien  I  the  Marquis  de  Pontreuse,  your  uncle, 
is—"  His  hands  expressed  the  approaching  calamity. 
An  Enghshman  would  have  said  at  death's  door. 
"  He  is  well  over  eighty.  I  was  at  his  bedside  but 
two  days  ago  in  reference  to  some  estate  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune— in  English 
money  some  forty  thousand  pounds— to  you." 
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The  Vicomte's  hand  felt  involuntarily  for  his 
snuff-box. 

"  Do  you  think  you  heard  aright?  "  he  asked  with 
extreme  quietness.  "  y  le  Marquis  de  Pontreuse 
has  Uttle  affection  for  me." 

Where  were  the  exclamations  of  delight?  Where 
were  those  expressions  of  surprise  he  had  so  childishly 
anticipated?  Positively,  the  notary  looked  his 
disappointment. 

"  I  could  not  fail  to  believe  my  ears,"  he  said. 
•'  But  you  do  not  seem  pleased,  M.  le  Vicomte.  You 
take  it  very  coldly.     You  even  show  no  surprise." 

"Surprise!"  The  old  gentleman  tapped  his 
snuff-box  with  a  trembling  finger.  "  It  is  a  weakness, 
M.  Courvoisier,  which  the  Du  Guesclms  have  never 
allowed  themselves  to  be  mastered  by.  Besides, 
why  should  one  be  surprised  when  one  does  not 
credit? " 

Ah!  then  there  was  some  show  of  emotion!  M. 
Courvoisier  gesticulated.  His  hands,  his  arms,  his 
shoulders,  they  all  said  so  much  more,  conveyed  his 
chagrin  so  infinitely  better  than  the  mere  tumbling 
of  his  words. 

"  Would  I,  your  notary,"  he  exclaimed,  "  would  I 

travel  from  Paris  to  teU  you  what  is  false?    I  say  I 

heard  it  with  my  own  ears." 

"  Then  I  believe  you,  M.  Courvoitier." 

The  Vicomte  walked  to  the  window  and  stood 

looking  on  to  the  road,  the  road  that  led  through 
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Sunning}  i  on  its  way  to  the  little  town  of 
Maidlow. 

Forty  thousand  pounds.  How  could  he  believe 
it.  even  now?  Forty  books  of  poems  would  not  have 
brought  him  in  so  much.  Was  this  the  end  then, 
the  end  of  all  this  struggle  to  seem  other  than  he  was? 
Would  there  be  no  more  trembling  of  the  spirit  if 
a  visitor  proposed  they  should  stay  for  dinner? 
Would  he  be  able  to  go  back  to  Paris — ^his  Paris, 
Rozanne's  Paris — ^where  the  bonnes  play  with  the 
children  in  the  Champs  £l3^s^  and  the  fountains  in 
the  gardens  of  Versailles  shake  out  their  jewels  of 
water  drops  in  the  beating  light  of  the  sun? 

Did  it  mean  the  awakening  from  this  nightmare  of 
poverty,  the  Ufting  up  of  the  head  from  what  had 
seemed  a  pillow  of  the  stone  of  bitterness,  to  the 
realisation  that  after  aU  it  was  the  soft  down  of 
content? 

Did  it  mean  that  he  would  no  ^  jnger  be  compelled 
to  strain  at  his  purse  to  pay  the  good  fellow  Courtot 
his  wages?  He  had  not  paid  them  yet,  but  he  was 
going  to— of  course  he  was  going  to.  He  could  not 
have  brought  himself  to  discharge  him  for  the 
second  time,  for  the  second  time  to  have  him  know 
that  tlt«  expense  of  such  a  luxury  was  too  great. 

And  lastly,  did  it  mean  that  Rozanne — Rozanne 
who  had  rather  the  Songs  of  Yesterday  than  those 
strenuous  verses  of  To-day — did  it  mean  that  he  had 
but    to    ask — that    it  was  now    in  his   power   to 
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ask— that  the  fruit  upon  the  apple  tree  had  not 
come  too  late  after  all— that  he  had  but  to  reach 
up  his  hand  and  pluck  that  white,  white  blossom  of 
the  pear? 

7orty  thousand  pounds! 

Was  that  al'  ii  meant?  How  could  it  possibly 
mean  more?  and  yet,  how  easily  it  could  mean  less. 

"  Forty  thousand  pounds,"  he  said  aloud. 

"  'Tis  a  large  sum,  M.  le  Vicomte." 

He  turned  round  quietly. 

"  *Tis  a  useful  sum,  M.  Courvoisier." 

Here,  at  last,  thought  the  enthusiastic  notary,  is 
an  admission.  But  all  the  excitability  of  his  nature 
demanded  more.  And  so  keen  were  its  demands 
that  it  robbed  him  of  diplomacy. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said  excitedly,  "  but  I  felt  over- 
joyed when  I  heard,  because  I  knew  that  here  in 
England,  though  you  had  come  into  this  small 
property  of  M.  de  Lempriere,  you  were  nevertheless 
poor.    I — " 

He  stopped.  There  was  an  expression  upon  M. 
le  Vicomte's  face  which  chilled  him.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  standing  his  full  height,  his  head  was  thrown 
back. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  poverty  is,  M.  Courvoisier," 
he  said  proudly.  "  Poverty  is  of  the  mind,  not  of 
the  body.  I  am  not  poor.  I— I  could  not  be  poor." 
He  said  that  so  grandly.  Inches  seemed  to  be  added 
to  his  stature  as  he  spoke.     You  knew  he  must  believe 
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every  worl  he  uttered  when  he  said  it  like  that. 
You  would  9lmost  have  believed  it  yourself.  "  Had 
it  been  you,"  he  continued,  "  who  had  offered  me 
that  money,  and  for  that  reason,  I  should  have 
refused  it.  Poverty  " — he  smiled,  the  moment  of 
resentment  had  passed—"  poverty  can  only  attach 
itself  to  poor  people.  One  pities  poor  people,  that 
is  all.    May  I  give  you  some  wine?  " 

Such  pedantry!  Such  exalted  sentiments!  And 
to  end  it  all  in  that  grandiloquent  way,  "  May  I  give 
you  some  wine? "  when  there  was  only  one  bottle 
left  in  the  house!  Ah,  he  had  a  noble  idea  of  life, 
had  this  old  gentleman.  His  thoughts  were  big. 
They  were  idi  beyond  his  means.  But  what  i\d  that 
matter?  Life  is  short,  but  it  is  never  short  enough 
for  one's  means.    It  is  no  good  expecting  it  to  be. 

M.  Courvoisier  shrank  into  himself.  He  had  not, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  so  discriminating  a 
mind  as  Courtot,  that  excellent  fellow  of  the  people. 
And  even  Courtot  had  made  his  faux  pas  over  the 
eighteen  sixpences. 

**  Thank  you,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  he  said  in  a  subdued 
voice,  "  I  will  not  take  an5^hing,  and  I — I  crave  your 
pardon.  I  did  not  mean  that  you  should  take  what 
I  said—" 

"It  is  granted,  monsieur.  Please  say  nothing 
more.  Now  tell  me  more  about  this  money.  You 
say  my  uncle  is  very  ill?  " 

"  He  cannot  live,  they  tell  me,  more  than  a  month 
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at  the  utmost."  He  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart. 
"  It  is  so  weak  that  he  df  -e  not  move." 

The  Vicomte  nodded  slowly. 

"  And  he  actuaUy  told  you  that  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune  would  come  to  me?  " 

"  Those  were  his  words." 

"And  do  y.,u  think  those  words  are  to  be  relied 
upon? " 

"  Ah,  yes,  why  not?  His  intellect  is  as  strong  as 
ever  it  was." 

The  Vicomte  cast  his  eyes  to  the  window  that 
looked  out  into  the  garden. 

"But  others  have  a  greater  right  to  expect  it 
than  I,"  he  said  slowly. 

"  One  other,  perhaps." 

"  Yes,  one  other."  He  nodded  quietly  to  himself. 
"  Did  you  know  that  she  lived  here  with  her  uncle, 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  this  cottage?  " 

M.  Courvoisier  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his 
surprise. 

"  Mon  Dieu  I "  he  exclauned,  "  of  couree,  that  is 
so.  I  had  forgotten  it  altogether.  Tho'  I  believe 
I  mentioned  it  in  my  letter  to  you  when  I  wrote 
about  this  cottage." 

"  Yes,  she  lives  xiere,"  «-id  the  Vicomte.  "  Made- 
moiselle Rozanne  Somerset." 

"Exactly.     The  sam..     His  grandchild.     The 

daughter  of  your  cousin,  Rozanne  de  Pontreuse,  who 

married  so  foolishly."    M.  Courvoisier  moved  un- 
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eajiily  in  his  chair.  Since  the  Vicomte*s  outburst 
against  his  use  of  the  word  poverty,  he  was  not  quite 
certain  of  himself,  and  this  perhaps  was  just  such 
another  dangerous  topic.  He  shot  a  swift  glance  at 
the  old  gentleman.  "So  foolishly,"  he  added, 
feeling  his  way.  "  M.  le  Marquis  never  forgave  her 
for  that,"  he  continued.  "For  which  reason,  I 
suppose,  although  you  say  you  are  no  favourite  of  his, 
he  is  leaving  his  fortune  to  you.  Yes,  she  is  the  other, 
the  daughter  of  Rozanne  de  Pontreuse." 

"  Whom  the  good  God  made  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful," said  the  Vicomte. 

M.  Courvoisier  looked  up  quickly.    Here  was  a 
tone  in  the  voice  which  he  did  not  understand. 
Evidently  there  was  no  resentment  to  what  he  had 
said.    None   at   all.    M.   le  Vicomte   was  gazing 
steadily  before  him,  but  there  was  no  Uniitation  of 
horizon  in  the  expression  of  his  eyes.    "  He  looks 
mto  the  past,"  thought  the  notary,  but  that  was  not 
all.    M.  Courvoisier  saw  nothing  of  the  mirage  which 
was  floating  so  realistically  before  the  Vicomte's 
brain.    The  deep  green  shadows  in  that  phantom 
oasis  did  not  exist  for  him;  his  ears  were  deaf  to  the 
sound  of  the  cool  waters  gurgling  in  the  well. 
"  Beautiful,  Uke  her  mother  ?  "  he  said. 
"I    was    speaking    of    her    mother.      Rozanne 
Somerset  is  her  reflection.    There  is  a  resemblance 
that  is  beautiful  in  itself." 
For  a  few  moments  the  notary  kept  silent.    One 
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treads  lightly  when  one  is  walking  in  the  past;  the 
faintest  sound,  the  faintest  echo  so  easily  vibrates 
and  shatters  illusions  as  a  glass  is  broken  by  a  sinf  le 
unsympathetic  note. 

"  How  long  has  Rozanne  de  Pontreuse  been  dead? '» 
he  asked  presently. 

"  Twelve  years.  She  died  when  this  child  wa^ 
eight  years  old.  But  I  never  saw  her  after  that 
famous  ball  at  the  Russian  Embassy— you  remember 
it?" 

"  Ah,  yes,  of  course;  but  you  did  not  leave  Paris 
then? " 

"  Oh,  no,  I  left  the  salons,  I  left  the  receptions.  I 
might  have  come  in  her  way." 

They  paused  again.  Just  that  moment  of  silence 
to  allow  the  faint  vibrations  of  the  present  t  >  settle 
down  once  more  like  dust  that  has  been  disturbed  in 
a  secret  chamber. 

Then  M.  Courvoisier  began  again. 

"  'Twas  strange,"  he  said,  "  that  you  should  never 
have  met  her  until  after  her  marriage  to  Mr 
Somerset.' 

The  Vicomte's  shoulders  shrugged. 

"Not  so  very  strange,"  he  said.  "Of  course  I 
had  seen  her  as  a  Httle  girl,  just  as  I  saw  this  child 
of  hers.  You  must  remember,  she  did  not  live  in 
Paris  then.  When  first  she  came  to  Paris  she  was 
a  married  woman." 

"  And  you  never  met  her  till  then?    I  understand. 
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It  was  your  friendship  with  her  after  she  was  married 
which  did  much,  I  fancy,  to  anger  the  Marquis  de 
Pontreuse.    He  would  have  wished  that  she  bore 

your  name?  " 

"  He  would  have  wished  it;  yes,  the  things  one 
wishes  for  one  generally  wishes  for  too  late." 

"  Ah,  don*t  say  that,  M.  le  Vicomte,  that  is  too 
despondent." 

"  Do  you  call  me  despondent  too? " 

The  Vicomte  rost  with  determination  from  his 

chair. 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  bourgeois  to  be  despondent,"  he 
said,  as  though  he  had  been  dinning  the  fact  into  the 
notary's  ears.  "Would  you  call  me  bourgeois? 
Can  I  not  make  a  Uttle  truism  but  what  everyone 
must  call  me  despondent?  No,  my  friend.  I  look 
forward— always  forward.  It  is  only  when  one  looks 
behind  that  one  is  despondent.  But  you  are  right 
on  the  other  matter.  That  is  how  I  earned  the 
disapproval  of  my  uncle.  Can  you  wonder  then  that 
at  first  I  doubted  your  story?  " 

He  took  a  little  miniature  from  the  wall,  brushed 
the  glass  with  his  handkerchief  and  handed  it  to  his 

visitor. 

"There  she  is,"  he  said  reminiscently,  looking 
behind  hun  into  the  past  if  any  man  ever  did;  "  the 
world  held  many  ros^  for  us,  M.  Courvoisier,  but 
they  grew  in  ploughed  fields  and  her  feet  were 
too  dainty  to  cross  such  ugly  ground  to  pick  them." 
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He  looked  up  to  the  ceiling  then.  Everyone  does 
it.    Heaven  is  only  a  direction,  it  is  not  a  place. 

"  Courvoisier,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said  suddenly, 
"  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  talked  of  my  affairs  for 
years.  Silence  is  golden,  I  suppose,  a  wonderful 
thing  to  store  in  one's  secret  chambers,  but  it  is  not 
the  current  coin  of  speech,  and  there  is  always  bound 
to  come  a  day  when  one  feels  that  one  must  be  lavish 
with  it.  This  is  my  day,  I  suppose.  You  must 
forgive  me  if  I  seem  garrulous." 

"  Garrulous?  How  glad  do  you  think  I  am,  M. 
le  Vicomte,  to  have  this  opportunity  of  talking  to 
you?    You  have  so  utterly  shut  yourself  away  from 


us." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  up  proudly. 

"  And  don't  you  think  that  has  been  for  the  best  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  I  could  not  stay  in  Paris.  Paris  is  for 
lovers  with  light  hearts.  It  is  here  in  England  that 
one  can  well  nurse  one's  troubles.  The  atmosphere 
suits  them  and  the  people  are  not  on  the  whole 
inquisitive." 

"  And  so  you've  kept  these  matters  to  yourself?  " 

"  Yes,  to  myself.  The  English  are  a  strange  people. 
They  have  not  the  understanding.  They  love,  but 
it  is  a  solemn  ceremony,  and  then  the  majority  of 
them  marry  their  lovers,  which  is  more  solemn  still. 
But  if  by  chance  a  woman  does  tire  of  her  husband — 
and  it  is  not  unheard-of,  my  friend — she  wears  her 
life  out  in  hiding  it  and  the  fact  that  she  has  an  amant, 
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and  that  is  the  most  solemn  ceremony  of  them  aU. 
Married  men  and  married  women  have  their  lovers 
here  in  this  country,  oh,  yes!  but  they  are  ashamed 
of  them  in  their  hearts,  which  seems  a  strange 
principle,  for  if  they  are  ashamed,  it  must  be  a  poor 
passion,  so  little  worth  its  while.** 

The  notary  shook  his  head  sententiously.  He 
declared  it  to  be  a  weak-kneed  morality. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  better  than  none  at  all,*'  said  the 
Vicomte.  "  Well,  so  you  see,"  he  wen^  on, "  I  am  but 
little  more  than  a  cloistered  monk.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  child  of  Rozanne  de  Poncreuse,  ^o  comes 
here  every  day  to  see  me,  I  should  be  alone,  quite 
alone,  except  for  that  good  fellow,  Courtot.** 
What  is  this  girl's  name?  ** 
I  told  you.  Just  as  her  every  feature  is  the  same 
as  her  mother*s,  so  is  her  name.  On  the  very  day 
that  I  came  here,  she  paid  me  her  first  visit.  And  I 
assure  you  that  when  L  saw  her — framed  in  that 
doorway  tJiere — I  thotght  that  Fate  was  playing 
with  my  senses." 

"  What  did  you  do? »' 

"  Do,  M.  Courvoisier?  What  does  a  gentleman  do 
when  a  lady  pays  him  a  visit?  Do  you  think  there 
is  a  moment  under  the  sun  when  a  gentleman  can 
forget  what  he  should  do?    And  when  she  spoke — " 

"  Her  voice  as  well?  ** 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Courvoisier,  one  hears  at  times  one's 
own  echo  and  laughs  at  its  grotesqueness.    An  echo! 
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The  word  does  not  approach  its  description.  She 
was  Rozanne  de  Pontreuse  come  back  to  life  again  to 
add  a  gesture  to  our  last  conversation.*' 

"  And  how  old  is  she?  " 

Ah,  what  a  pair  of  romantic,  garrulous  old  men! 
And  not  so  very  old  after  all.  M.  Courvoisier  was 
only  just  looking  at  his  fiftieth  year.  As  yet  he  had 
not  recognised  it. 

"  How  old  is  she?  *'  he  repeated. 

"How  old?"  echoed  the  Vicomte.  "What  is 
age?  Ah,  teU  me  that!  The  accumulation  of  Ufe's 
troubles.  And  we  call  them  years.  The  greatest 
trouble  of  her  life  is  that  she  cannot  sit  of  a  morning 
in  the  Champs  £l3^6es  and  Usten  to  the  bonnes,  in 
their  white  caps  and  streamers,  playing  with  the 
children  under  the  trees.    That  is  her  age." 

He  turned  to  the  window,  looked  out  again  on  to 
the  road.  The  farm  waggons  trundled  by,  coming 
back  from  the  fields.  The  men  walked  contentedly 
at  the  horses'  heads,  those  huge,  strong,  massive 
horses  with  their  shaggy  fetlocks  and  their  ragged 
manes.  He  watched  the  Uttle  streams  of  dust  that 
were  lifted  on  the  wheels'  rims  and  under  the 
shufiling  hoofs  of  those  patient,  ambling  beasts, 
watched  them  as  they  circled  away  in  little  eddies  of 
smoke  and  filtered  through  the  already  whitened 
hedgerows. 

For  a  moment  the  eyes  of  the  notary  followed 
him  in  a  comprehensive  glance.    Then,   as  if  it 
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were  too  sacred — ^just  as  one  hesitates  to  watch  the 
moving  lips  of  a  woman  in  prayer — ^he  turned  the 
other  way,  looked  out  of  the  other  window  into  the 
garden. 

He  saw  the  apple  tree.  He  saw  the  figure  seated 
beneath  it,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  paper 
fm  her  lap.  Suddenly,  she  looked  up  at  some 
little  sound,  some  Uttle  noise  in  the  branches 
above  her  head,  and  M.  Courvoisier  caught  his 
breath. 

Had  his  glance  been  comprehensive,  his  knowledge 
now  was  complete.  A  moment  longer  he  gazed,  then 
turned  before  the  old  gentleman  should  have  seen 
him. 

As  if  that  movement  had  broken  the  spell  M.  le 
Vicomte  turned  as  weU. 

"And  now  let  us  finish  romancing,  M.  Cour- 
voisier,*' he  said  with  a  level  tone.  "  Let  us  finish 
romancing  with  a  material  question.  Are  you 
sure  " — ^his  voice  dropped  to  seriousness — "  that 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Pontreuse  told  you  I  should  be  the 
recipient  of  his  fortune?  *' 

He  crossed  the  room  again  and  looked  steadily  into 
the  notary's  eyes. 

"As  certain,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  was  the  answer, 
"  as  that  your  material  question,  so  far  from  ending 
romance,  begins  it." 

Their  eyes  met  in  silence,  just  that  moment  when 
the  thinness  of  a  thread  will  suspend  the  weightiest 
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of  meanings.  One  moment  1  If  you  do  not  catch 
it  then  the  thread  snaps  and  you  have  Inst  touch 
with  the  infinite. 

The  Vicomte  pulled  out  his  snuff-box,  his  fingers 
felt  instinctively  for  the  catch  upon  the  lid. 

"  And  how  long  will  it  be,  M.  Courvoisier,"  he  asked 
reverently,  "before  the  formalities  attendmg  my 
uncle's  death  will  be  got  through?  " 

"  Six  months,  M.  le  Vicomte.    Nothing  less.** 

"  Ah,  I  see,  you  men  of  the  law,  you  pay  yourselves 
with  time — is  it  not  so?  ** 

The  notary  laughed. 

"  Time  certainly  is  our  perquisite,  M.  le  \^icomtc.** 
His  eyes  fell  on  the  gold  snuff-box.  He  touched  it 
with  his  fingers.  "That  is  charming,*'  he  said; 
"is  it  old?" 

"  If  troubles  are  years,  M.  Courvoisier,  it  is.  That 
was  given  to  my  grandfather  by  Louis  XVI.  Up- 
stairs, under  lock  and  key,  I  have  a  ring,  it  belonged 
to  Marie  Antoinette.  It  is  set  about  a  little  braid  of 
her  hair.  This  snuff-box,  you  see,  bears  the  fieur-d^- 
lys  and  his  name  in  diamonds." 

The  notary  handled  it  reverently. 

"  But  these  are  worth,  ah,  they  are  worth—'* 

"  Their  weight  in  the  history  of  France,  my  friend. 
And  now  tell  me — ^it  is  some  years  since  we  met — 
would  you  think  to  look  at  me  that  I  have  grown 
very — old? " 

Mr  Courvoisier  smiled.    His  thoughts  were  speed- 
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ing  through  that  window  at  his  back  to  the  figure  of 
a  girl  Stated  beneath  the  apple  tree. 

"  No  older  than  your  question,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  he 
said.  "  But  now  I  must  be  going.  I  shall  let  you 
hear  from  me  from  time  to  time.  I  shall,  of  course, 
let  you  know  the  moment  when — ^when  it  is  all  over. 
And  directly  the  will  is  read,  of  course  if  you  should 
want  any  money  you  have  only  to  let  us  know." 

"  Quite  so,  I  understand.  And  in  the  meantime, 
supposing  I  were  to  find  myself  in  any  little  temporary 
embarrassment? " 

"We  shall  be  willing  to  lend  you  the  money, 
M.  le  Vicomte." 

The  old  gentleman  shook  his  head  emphatically. 

"Ah,  no,  no,  not  that.  I  do  not  borrow,  my 
friend.  It  is  the  politest  foxm  of  theft,  and  polite- 
ness is  not  everything." 

The  notary's  hand  shot  out  in  gentle  deprecation. 

"  Then  I  can  only  suggest,  M.  le  Vicomte,  that  you 
realise  some  money  upon  those  treasures  that  you 
have.    They  would  fetch  a  wonderful  price." 

The  Vicomte  looked  at  him  amazed. 

"  I  would  sooner  part  with  my  life,  M.  Cour- 
voisier,"  he  replied. 

"  Oh,  I  merely  meant  that  you  could  get  a  large 
amount  advanced  upon  such  valuable  objects,  M. 
le  Vicomte.  That  was  all.  I  assure  you  that  was 
aU.  Forgive  me  if  I  hurry  now.  The  time  is 
impatient  with  me.    Good-bye.* 
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They  shook  hands.  The  Vicomte  opened  the  door, 
and  with  another  handshake  the  notary  walked  down 
the  little  path  to  the  wicket  gate. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  called  out  agam,  "  good-bye." 

"Good-bye,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  Then  he 
turned  into  the  house. 

"  Sell  them,"  he  muttered, "  seU  them  t  Bourgeois  t 
Bourgeois  I   Tch-tch-tch-tch-tch." 

And  his  head  was  stiU  nodding  reprovingly  at  the 
thought  as  he  walked  back  through  the  garden  to 
Rozanne. 
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THB  APPLE  TREE— SUNNINGHAM 


SHE  did  not  hear  his  approach  and  for  one 
moment  he  stopped  and  watched  her. 

Forty  thousand  pounds.  How  long  would  it  take 
before  he  could  actually  believe  it  to  be  true  ?  What 
kind  of  process  must  his  mind  pass  through  before  it 
would  positively  accept  it  without  question? 

"  Little  cousin,"  he  said. 

She  looked  up. 

"  Put  the  book  away.  The  Songs  of  Yesterday 
have  all  been  sung.  It*s  To-day  now.  Let  me  wrap 
it  up  again  and  send  it  back  to  the  long  drawer  in 
the  chest  in  my  room." 

"  Do  you  mean  it  will  never  be  published?  "  she 
asked  ruefully. 

"  Would  you  wish  it  to  be?  " 

"  My  book  of  poems  ?    Why,  of  course  I  should ! " 

"  Then  it  shall  be,  one  day.  I'll  pay  for  it."  He 
took  the  parcel  from  her.  "  Are  we  going  to  have 
tea  now?    I  haven't  kept  you  too  long,  have  I?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  I'd  forgotten  tea.    Let  me  call  Courtot." 

He  stood  and  watched  her  as  she  ran  down  the 
garden,  and  when  she  called,  "Courtot,  Courtot, 
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can  we  have  tea? "  the  sound  of  that  name  in  her 
voice,  just  as  he  had  often  heard  her  mother  use  it, 
was  too  finishing  a  touch  to  the  phantom  mirage  in 
his  mind.  They  might  cry  their  warning  to  him  a 
thousand  times,  but  he  must  go  on  now.  He  saw, 
he  believed,  he  knew  his  heart  had  gone  out.  He 
must  pursue  it  now  until  the  end. 

"  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour,**  she  said  as  she 
came  back  to  the  apple  tree.  **  I  want  you  to  give 
me  some  advice.  Don*t  say  a  word  until  Fve  t>told 
you  everything.** 

That  little  stammer  was  fascinating.  The  inclina- 
tion to  remind  her  of  it  whenever  she  spoke  was 
tantalising  on  his  lips. 

"  Go  on,**  he  said.  Perhaps  if  he  drew  her  attention 
to  it  she  would  try  to  check  herself.  That  would  be 
too  great  a  pity. 

"  Well,  now,  listen.  You've  heard  of  Mr  Brabazon, 
the  rich,  vulgar  man  who  lives  up  at  Thumham 
House?  ** 

"  The  nouveau  riche  ?    Oh,  yes.** 

"  Well,  some  time  ago  he  advised  Unde  Wilfrid  to 
buy  shares  in  a  mine— some  sort  of  a  mine.agoldmine 
I  suppose— and  Uncle  Wilfrid  had  not  got  tL  e  money. 
So  Mr  Brabazon  lent  it.** 

"  And  your  uncle  told  you  nothing  about  it?  ** 

"  No,  he  never  said  a  word." 

"  And  the  mine  was  a  failure?  '* 

'•Yes.    How  d-did  you  know? '* 
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That  is  just  the  way  ^ngs  happen,  Rozanne. 
Mmes,  shares,  investmoits,  books  of  poems,  all  these 
things  are  argosies;  we  count  upon  them,  and  we  count 
and  we  count,  but  they  ride  the  seas  just  behind  the 
horijon  and  we  never  see  them.  It  is  only  the  im- 
possible-—a  wonderful  ship  she  is  too— that  comes 
sailing  into  the  harbour  out  of  the  sun  one  fine 
morning  while  we  are  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  jetty, 
our  ^es  closed,  fast  asleep,  tired  out  with  watching 
for  our  expected  argosy.  That  is  the  way  life  goes. 
And  I  said  I  wouldn't  interrupt.  Fve  been  giving 
my  advice  too  soon.    That's  the  way  with  old  men." 

"  You're  not  old.  I  won't  let  you  call  yourself  old. 
Why,  Uncle  WilMd's  two  years  younger  than  you, 
but  he  always  seems  ages  older." 

How  pleasant  that  was  to  hear.  So  pleasant  that 
he  could  afford  to  doubt  it  in  order  that  she  might  be 
induced  to  add  another  proof. 

"  Ah,  but  he  is  very  energetic.  I  se:  mm  some- 
times going  out  in  the  morning  with  iiis  butterfly 
net  just  like  a  schoolboy.  And  my  Uttle  walk  every 
day  is  a  very  funereal  affair." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is,  but—" 

*•  Oh,  I  only  suggested  it  was." 

"  Well  then,  it  isn't,  of  course  you  know  it  isn't. 
But  you  must  listen.  Here  comes  tea,  now  listen. 
I'm  giving  a  party  next  week,  a  sort  of  garden-party, 
in  honour  of  Mr  Dalziel,  a  gentleman  who  is  coming 
to  stay  with  us,  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  think 
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I  ought  to  ask  Mr  Brabazon,  seeing  that  we  are  still 
in  his  debt.    Do  you  th-think  I  ought?  *' 

He  waited  until  Courtot  had  laid  the  things  before 
her.  He  waited,  drummmg  with  his  fingers  upon  the 
garden  table,  until  Courtot  had  departed  again  into 
the  kitchen.  Then  he  delivered  judgment— such 
wise  judgment.  No  wonder  this  child  of  a  girl 
looked  up  to  him,  thought  him  the  most  wonder- 
ful person  in  the  world.  He  could  be  so  wise  at 
times. 

"  If  it  were  a  hundred  and  thurty  years  ago,"  he 
said,  "I  should  say  advice  were  superfluous.  Mr 
Brabazon  would  not  dare  to  come,  even  if  he  were 
asked.  He  would  realise  that  no  claim  upon  his  host 
could  ever  make  him  feel  at  ease.  But  that  is  not 
what  happens  now.  Money  is  the  freedom  into  the 
holiest  of  holies;  there  is  no  lock  but  for  which  it 
can  mould  a  key.  I  am  sorry,  little  cousin,  sorry  for 
your  sake,  but  that  is  true.  Everything  is  moulded, 
stamped  and  minted  now,  even  a  gentleman.  It 
would  be  wiser  for  you  to  ask  him.  But  I  will  be 
there.    I  will  help." 

"YouwiU?  Oh,wiUyoureaUy?"  She  stretched 
out  both  her  hands  and  took  his.  "  I  don't  mind  in 
the  least  then— in  fact  it'll  be  rather  fun  then." 

She  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed—laughed  as 
her  eyes  threaded  their  way  through  the  tangled 
branches  of  the  apple  tree  to  the  paling  sky  above. 
Taen  she  felt  his  lips  touch  her  hand.    Tht  laugh 
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checked  on  h«r  tongue  and  she  looked  down.  His 
head  was  still     at  over  her  hand. 

"Why  -o  >.n  do  that?"  she  asked.  All  the 
laughter  '  ^  )t  «.  ^le  did  not  know  why,  but  in 
that  mc/  .1-  I  le  evening  seemed  to  have  grown 
colder.    Sh**  i    "  'he  chUl  of  it  in  her  blood. 

He  let  n     L  n.."'  'a. 

"You  .'bi ect?' 

"No,  nr"  c>.o  was  afraid  she  had  hurt  him. 
"  Why  shcald  I : '  Out  went  the  hands  once  more. 
"  You  may  do  it  again." 

He  kissed  them  again,  more  lingeringly,  more 
gallantly  than  before. 

And  then  she  repeated: 

"Why  do  you  do  that?  Used  you  to  kiss  my 
mother's  hands  like  that?  " 

That  was  her  instinct,  the  romantic  instinct  of  the 
sdioolgirl,  the  woman  scarce  awake.  She  did  not 
take  it  for  herself.  The  romance  was  not  hers. 
She  never  believed  it  was  hers;  but  in  the  dim 
uncertainty  of  her  mind  it  foreshadowed  it.  One 
day  someone  would  kiss  her  like  that.  One  day— 
•he  thrilled  to  the  thought  of  it. 

"  Used  you? "  she  asked  once  more  when  he  looked 
up  in  siloice. 

"Yes,  oh,  yes,  I  have  kissed  her  hands  many 
&nes — many  times." 

"  Then  why  did  you  never  marry  her?  " 

It  seemed  such  a  logical  question  to  her.    She 
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never  quite  understood  why  he  smiled,  and  because 
be  smiled  so  sadly,  she  never  dared  ask  him  the 
reason  of  it.  Perhaps  she  had  said  something  foolish ; 
the  very  thought  of  it  prompted  her  to  repeat  the 
question. 

"Why? "  she  asked    "Tell  me  why  you  never 
married  her.'* 

••  If  I  could  tell  the  Fate  that  brings 
The  fruit  upon  the  i^pple  tree 
Too  late  in  gentle  marmurings 
To  woo  the  bI(»som  or  the  pear—" 

Thefp  was  still  the  same  smile  in  his  eyes  as  he 
quoted  it. 
She  shook  her  finger  at  him. 

"Ah,  you  did  not  write  that  for  me.  Now  I  know 
who  you  wrote  it  for." 

"  Do  you  think  you  really  do  know?  »  he  asked. 

"Do  you  think  you  really  do?    Give  me  your  hands 
again." 

She  held  them  out  to  him,  and  for  the  third  time  he 
pressed  them  to  his  hps. 

And  as  Courtot  came  out  into  the  gard  n  to  clear 
away,  he  saw,  but  his  face  was  expression  ss.  Even 
his  lips  did  not  twitch  when  he  foun  1  taat  the  tea 
had  not  Uen  touched  at  all.  For  an  instant  he 
looked  at  his  master,  thinking,  should  he  draw  their 
attention  to  the  fact. 

It  was  more  tactful  not  to. 

He  bore  the  tray  away  in  silenc    w  .ue  Rozanne 
10 
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and  the  Vicomte  looked  solemnly  after  him.  Then, 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes,  she  leant  across  the  table" 

"  Did  you  realise  that  we  never  touched  the  tea," 
she  said,  "  and  it's  getting  on  for  seven  o'clock?  " 

"  Never  took  our  tea?  "    He  sat  upright. 

"  No,  never  touched  it." 

The  oLd  gentleman  looked  after  Courtot's  retreatmg 
figure  as  though  he  would  call  him  back,  but  in  the 
bend  of  those  shoulders  he  seemed  to  read— under- 
standing. 

He  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  said  nothing. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

HOW  TO  CALL   M.   LE  VICOMTE 

IT 7' HEN  a  man  is  in  love  certain  wits  about  him 

VV  are  sharpened.  He  becomes  more  observ- 
ant of  those  moments  which  are  advantageous, 
more  cunning  in  snatching  them  from  the  hand  of 
Circumstance  before  they  actually  slip  away. 

Courtot's  wooing  of  Mrs  Bulpitt  may  have  had  aU 
the  appearance  of  a  very  iraterial  affair.  To  marry 
a  woman  because  she  is  a  good  cook  must  surely  seem 
the  essence  of  that  spirit  which  predominates  in  the 
manage  de  convenance.  And  no  doubt  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  that  was  the  spirit  in  which  it  began. 

You  do  not  open  the  door  to  a  lady  who  applies  to 
your  master  for  a  situation  and  fall  in  love  with  her 
because  you  have  to  turn  her  away.  Oh,  certainly, 
you  do  not  do  that.  You  may  feel  sorry  for  her! 
But  that  is  another  matter. 

And  when  your  cunning  prompts  you  to  acquire 
her  services  all  the  same,  savmg  your  master  the 
expense  of  her  wages  by  marrying  her  younelf, 
why,  you  do  not  even  love  her  then. 

No.  Love,  let  us  hope  it  at  least,  is  a  nobler 
■entiment  than  that. 
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But  if  when,  in  the  process  of  this  very  material- 
istic wooing,  you  find  that  the  good  woman  has  a 
heart  above  aU  the  culinary  craft  in  the  world,  ^d 
that  you— of  your  own  engaging  personaUty— have 
touched  it;  when  you  find  her  roui?h,  worn  hand 
just  trembling  under  yours,  her  eyes  Ut  with  that 
illumination  of  romance  which  is  unmistakable, 
just  because  your  own  eyes  have  looked  into  them, 
you  are  wdl  apt  to  forget  all  your  unselfish  purposes, 
you  are  quite  Ukely  indeed  to  reahse,  not  only  that 
you  yourself  must  be  a  fine  fellow,  but  that  she  has 
qualities  of  gentleness,  of  goodness  and  of  lovableness 
which  you  had  never  dreamed  of. 

All  this— nothmg  more  or  less  than  thisr-had 
happened  to  Courtot. 
He  was  ia  love. 

When  Mrf  Bulpitt,  without  questior,  except  as  to 
fhat  was  the  meaning  of  ma  cherie,  without  hesita- 
tion and  without  complaint,  has  assisted  him  so 
willmgly  in  saving  the  Vicomte  from  that  impasse 
into  which  Rozanne's  self-JTiposed  invitation  had 
placed  him,  Courtot  had  oecn  won  to  unstinted 
homage  and  devotion. 

Then  he  was  in  love.  Then  his  wits  were  sharpened. 
He  had  seen  the  old  gentieman  kissing  Rozanne's 
fingers  in  the  garden  that  evening,  had  realised  the 
advantage  it  gave  hhn  and  snatched  it  greedily  from 
the  hand  of  Circumstance  without  delay. 

As  he  served  the  coffee  that  evening  after  dinner 
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to  M.  le  Vicomte,  he  made  so  bold  as  to  say  that  the 
date  for  his  wedding  could  now  be  fixed  if  M.  le 
Vicomte  would  permit. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  up  with  an  indulgent 
smile.  When  we  are  in  love  ourselves,  we  are  always 
indulgent  to  others  in  the  same  predicament.  It  is 
so  much  more  than  probable  that  they  are  never  as 
deeply  moved  as  ourselves;  so  likely  that  their 
feelmgs  are  not  as  serious— not  as  intense.  But  they 
love  and  we  fed  sympathy  for  them.  On  that  score 
we  are  ready  to  grant  them  anything.  Courtot  was 
quite  aware  of  that.  And  had  he  not  seen  M.  le 
Vicomte  kissing  Rozanne*s  fingers  under  the  apple 
tree? 

"  So  the  lady  has  given  her  consent,  Courtot  ?  " 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Vicomte." 

"  And  of  course  you  are  very  happy?  " 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Vicomte.  She  is  good—it  may  not  be 
that  she  is  beautiful— but  she  is  very  good.  I  did 
not  know  in  England  that  a  woman  could  be  so  good 
as  Mrs  Bulpitt." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  up  with  a  frown. 
He  was  in  love^  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
was  in  love. 

"  The  world  is  full  of  good  women,  Courtot,"  he 
said,  "  but  it  needs  a  man  who  is  good  himself  to  find 
them.  If  you  have  found  a  good  woman,  Courtot, 
you  are  a  good  man.  There  is  some  truth  in  that, 
believe  me.    WeU,  t'aen  "—he  folded  his  serviette 
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with  infinite  care  and  "laid  it  on  the  table  beside  his 
empty  cup—"  when  am  I  to  see  this  Mrs  Bulpitt? 
I  told  you  I  should  like  to  see  her  before  I  decided 
whether  there— whether  there  would  be  room  for  her 
in  the  cottage." 

"  You  may  see  her,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  said  Courtot, 

at  any  moment  that  you  please." 

"  Now,  could  I  see  her  now?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  monsieur." 

"Then  why  not  now?  She  lives  in  the  village, 
you  said? " 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"Then  go  and  fetch  her  now— 111  see  her  now. 
TeU  her,  Courtot,  tell  her  that— that— ah!  yes— tell 
her  that  I  am  accustomed  to  men-servants  in  my 
house  and  that— that— I  only  just  vrant  to  see  if  she 
is  quiet  and  agreeable  before  I— you  understand— 
you'll  know  better  how  to  talk  to  her  than  I  shaU, 
but  give  her  some  reason,  some  reason,  but  I  must 
see  her.  It's  a  responsibility,  you  know,  Courtot— 
this  marrying— it's  quite  a  responsibility,  and  if 
she's  to  live  in  the  cottage  here— well,  you  see,  I 
shall  have  to  share  it.  But  I  shall  be  lenient,  you 
can  rely  upon  my  being  lenient." 

When  Mrs  Bulpitt  was  told  of  the  unpending  inter- 
view her  mouth  opened,  her  eyes  dilated. 

"Oh,  I  can't!"  she  exdauned.  "How  can  I? 
Why,  look  at  me!  " 

Courtot  did  look  at  her,  then  he  kissed  her. 
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It  is  quite  good,"  he  said,  "  you  will  do  splendid. 
I  have  told  M.  le  Vicomte  you  are  not  beautiful. 

•  She  is  good,'  I  teU  him.  *  I  did  not  know,*  I  tell 
him,  •  I  did  not  know  in  England  there  could  be  so 
good  a  woman  as  Mrs  Bulpitt.*    And  he  say  to  me, 

•  The  world  is  full  of  good  women,  Courtot.'  Ah,  he 
b  wonderful,  the  things  he  say.  AUex/  AUexi 
Put  on  your  hat." 

"  It's  no  good,  my  dear  " — the  poor  woman  sank 
into  the  nearest  chair  overcome  in  her  bewilderment 
—"I  can't  come  like  this.  You  aren't  going  to 
persuade  me  that  a  gentleman  like  him  is  likely 
to  beUeve  I'm  a  good  woman  with  the  state  I'm 
in.  Why,  I'm  a  sight,  that's  what  I  am.  If  I  can't 
go  and  take  the  dirt  off  my  face  and  put  on  a 
clean  apron,  well,  I  won't  come  at  all.  We'll  call 
off  the  banns  to-nwrrow  morning  and  I'll  go  on  Mrs 
Bulpitt  for  the  rest  of  my  days." 

Courtot  gazed  at  her  in  despair.  He  pictured 
M.  le  Vicomte  waiting,  patiently  drumming  with  his 
fingers  on  the  table. 

Oh,  these  women!  Will  they  never  realise  that 
virtue  is  the  greatest  beauty  they  possess?  The 
thought  spread  across  his  mind  in  his  own  language. 
He  found  quite  a  lot  of  wisdom  in  it.  That  all  men 
thmk  Uke  that  of  a  woman  once  they  love  her  did 
not  occur  to  him.  Quite  fondly  he  imagined  it  to  be 
original.  He  tried  to  frame  it  into  English  for  her 
benefit.    It  would  not  go. 
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"Very  well,  very  well,"  he  exclaimed  disconso- 
lately, "  go  and  wash,  put  on  your  clean  apron— 
le  bon  Dieu  tu  benisse—I  love  your  dirty  face— oZfe*  /  " 

She  did  more  than  wash  her  face.  She  did  more 
♦han  put  on  a  dean  apron.  She  absolutely  changed 
her  dress!  When  after  a  few  moments  and  im- 
patience had  got  the  better  of  liun,  Courtot  called 
out  that  he  was  going,  she  cried  back  in  reply : 

"  You  can't  come  in!    You  can*t  come  in!  " 

Oh,  these  women!  That  is  the  worst  of  them! 
They  know  exactly  what  a  man  means  when  he  talks 
like  that.  He  calls  out,  "  I  am  going,  I  am  going !  " 
And  they  call  back,  "  You  can't  come  in,  you  can't 
come  in! "  It  is  very  simple,  it  is  very  charming. 
But  that  is  the  worst  of  them. 

And  when  she  did  make  her  appearance  in  the 
wonderful  black  frock  and  the  black  cape— the  lean 
aigrette  nodding  perkily  on  the  top  of  her  black 
bonnet- the  only  retaliation  left  to  Courtot  was  the 
retaliation  that  he  took. 

"  I  thought  so!  "  he  exclaimed.    "  I  guessed  it!  " 

While  really  it  had  never  entered  his  head  at  all. 

Then  they  walked  up  to  the  cottage  together,  and 
once,  in  the  darkness,  her  hand  felt  out  nervously 
for  his  arm. 

"  He  won't  be  very- very  strict,  will  he?  "  she 
whispered.  "  And  oh,  goodness!  I  forgot.  What 
do  I  call  him?    How  do  you  call  him?  " 

"  M.  le  Vicomte." 
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He  said  it  in  his  most  French  of  French  accents. 
Just  to  tease  her,  only  to  tease  her.  We  tease  the 
women  we  love,  we  can't  help  it.  They  seem  such 
children.  And  when  the  word  "  we  "  is  used  it 
means  men.    Men  are  such  superior  beings! 

"  Say  it  again,"  she  asked  nervously. 

"  M.  le  Vicomte." 

He  repeated  it  in  precisely  the  same  tone  of  voice. 
She  looked  up  into  his  face.    It  was  absolutely  solemn. 

"  It's  no  good,"  she  whispered,  "  I  couldn't  do  it." 

Then  he  laughed  at  her,  put  his  arm  round  her 
shoulders  and  pulled  her  to  him,  kissing  her  cheek. 

"  Oh,  don't,"  she  said,  "  somebody'U  see." 

There  was  nobody  within  sight  upon  the  road. 

"  Eh,  bien  I "  he  said,  taking  away  his  arm.  "  You 
are  ashamed.  I  love  you  and  you  are  ashamed. 
Very  well.  Man  Dieu  !  Quel  pays  I "  His  gesture 
conveyed  the  utmost  depths  of  despair.  Then  he 
stopped  still  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"  Mrs  Bulpitt,"  he  said  firmly,  "  kiss  me!  If  you 
do  not  kiss  me  here,  now,  you  will  have  put  on  that 
bonnet  and  that  cape  and  that  frock  all  for  nothing. 
No!  Do  not  look  to  see  if  anyone  is  coming.  Kiss 
me!" 

There  was  really  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey. 
Frenchmen  had  very  peculiar  ideas  about  things. 
She  was  not  quite  certain  whether  she  disliked  those 
ideas  or  not;  but  it  was  quite  impossible  to  think 
that  she  should  have  put  on  her  best  dress  for  nothing, 
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so  she  kissed,  there  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  praying 
in  the  heart  of  her  that  none  of  the  chapel  people  were 
looking  oat  of  their  windows. 

"  No«t/*  he  said,  "  I  will  teU  you  how  to  call  M. 
le  Vicomte." 


CHAPTER  XIX 
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THE  INSPECTION 

WHEN  the  door  into  the  square  haU  opened, 
M.  le  Vicomte  was  in  the  midst  of  writing  a 
poem     He  always  strove  to  express  in  verse  those 

moments  in  his  life  which  stood  apart,  and  this ^this 

day  when  M.  Courvoisier  had  thrown  open  for  him 
the  gate  into  a  garden,  luxuriant  with  the  flowers  of 
glorious  possibility,  was  such  a  moment  when  all  his 
emotions,  aU  surprise,  all  delight,  concentrated 
themselves  into  those  fragile,  inadequate,  useless 
little  poems  he  had  so  aptly  called  Songs  of  Yesterday, 

"  There  shall  be  no  more  sighing  of  the  wind, 
No  longer  breezes  whisper  in  the  wheat 

With  an  arm  as  lithe 

As  the  reaper's  scythe 
Fate  scatters  all  her  harvest  at  my  feet." 

He  had  got  as  far  as  this,  the  end  of  the  first  verse. 
But  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  that  first  line. 
Why,  for  instance,  should  there  be  no  more  sighing  of 
the  wind?  Sighing—oh,  yes!  Sighing,  certainly! 
That  there  should  be  no  more  of  it  all  harmonised 
with  that  undeviating  principle  of  his  life  that  it  was 
bourgeois  to  be  despondent.    But  why  of  the  wind? 
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Could  he  justify  it?    No.    Would  it  be  likely  that 

after  the  harvest  was  cut  the  winds  of  heaven  would 

alter  their  courses  for  one  single  moment?    Most 

certainly  it   would    not.     Yet   it  sounded   well. 

**  There  shall  be  no  more  sighing  of  the  wind."    He 

could  not  help  liking  it,  just  as  a  line,  that  was  all, 

only  as  a  line. 

**  There  thAll  be  no  more  sighing  of  the  wind, 
No  Imger  breeies  whisper  in  the  wheat* 

Oh,  it  must  do.  He  let  it  pass.  Then  the  door 
opened— following  a  timid  Imock  which  he  had 
been  too  engrossed  to  notice — and  admitted  Mrs 
Bulpitt. 

When  he  turned  roimd  she  bobbed  and  said, 
"  Good-evering,  sir,"  regardless  of  «ill  the  rehearsals 
which  Couitot  had  given  her. 

"Good-evening,  Ifrs  Bulpitt,"  he  said  amiably ;  and 
to  himself  he  added,  "A  most  respectable-looking 
woman,  my  good  Courtot.    But  why  marry  her?  " 

"  I  understand,"  he  continued  aloud,  "  from 
Courtot,  my  servant,  that  you  and  he  wish  to  be 
married." 

'*  Yes,  sir  "—she  bobbed  again—"  he's  asked  me, 
that  is,  and  I*m  agreeable." 

"  Ah,  well,  I— I  h<^  you'll  be  very  happy."  He 
smiled  at  her,  and  ohl  he  could  smile  so  charmingly. 
She  wreathed  into  smiles  herself  and  pulled,  bash- 
fully, at  a  loosened  stitch  in  her  black  glove.  Maybe 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  it  quite  fascinating  to  see 
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the  foolish  embarrassment  of  a  woman  of  forty-nine 
who  is  in  love,  but  it  is  quite  fascinating— quite. 
'•  But,  let  me  see,"  he  continued,  "  oh,  yes,  I'm— Fm 
only  accustomed  to  men-servants,  you  know,  Mrs 
Bulpitt." 

She  nodded  her  head. 

**  So  he  told  me,  sir,  so  he  told  me  when  he  first 
came  to  see  me.** 

When  he  first  came  to  see  her?  What  did  that 
mean?  He  had  only  to'd  Courtot  to  say  that  to  her 
this  evening.    However — 

"  Well,  I  understand,'*  he  went  on,  "  that  Courtot 
wishes  to  bring  you  here  to  the  cottage.  Of  course, 
so  long  as  he  is  in  my  service,  he  must  live  here. 
And  this  is  a  small  place,  ISis  Bulpitt;  oh,  it  is  wee 
—tiny.  So  I  told  Courtot  that  I  must  see  you  first 
before  I  gave  him  permission.  I  am  sure  you 
understand.  It  is  only  that  I  should  not  like  to  have 
anyone  in  this  cottage  who  would— would  **— he  tried 
so  hard  not  to  hurt  her  feelings — "  make  it  uncom- 
fortable for  me.  But  of  course,**  he  added  quickly, 
very  quickly,  "  now  that  I  have  seen  you,  I  find  you 
quiet,  respectable,  honest,  everything  that  I  could 
wish."  How  could  one  be  dishonest  with  such  a 
trusting  nature  as  this?  He  had  only  seen  her  for 
five  minutes.  "  And  I  am  sure  that  Courtot  is  a 
very  happy  man.** 

Of  course,  she  loved  him  then.  They  all  loved  him. 
He  did  everything  so  beautifully.    His  dignity  was 
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never  leneaed  however  friendly  his  omversation 
might  be. 

'*  I  don't  think  yonll  have  anything  to  complain 
ol  in  me,  sir,**  the  laid, "  and  Vm  sure  Vm  very  much 
obliged  to  3^00.  I  know  I  shall  be  very  happy  here." 
She  kept  back  her  natural  inclination  to  tears,  know- 
ing how  much  gentlemen  objected  to  them. 

"Oh,  I  think  you  will  be  happy,"  he  said. 
"Courtot  is  a  good  fdlow,  the  best  in  the  world. 
And  I  assure  you  I  should  not  Mrillingly  let  him  marry 
unless  he  had  found  a  good  woman  like  yourself  who 
was  worthy  of  him." 

This  was  all  very  harasdng.  She  did  her  best  not 
to  cry.  Her  eyes  blinked  and  she  sniffed  a  Uttle. 
These  French  people  had  an  uncomfortable  way  of 
touching  one's  heart.  She  did  not  reaUy  want  to 
cry;  but  she  felt  perilously  near  it.  An  Englishman 
in  the  same  situation  would  have  just  looked  her  up 
and  down  and  passed  her,  as  they  judged  the  horses 
in  the  cattle  isir  at  Maidlow.  But  these  Frenchmen ! 
Well,  look  at  the  way  Courtot  had  wooed  her!  She 
began  to  think  it  a  characteristic  of  the  country. 
No  wonder,  with  two  such  palpable  examples  before 
her  very  eyes. 

*'  I'm  sure  I  hope  I'll  come  up  to  your  expectations, 
m-m-mossier."  She  gave  it  up!  She  was  too  agi- 
tated then  to  remember  all  the  different  inflections 
in  Courtot's  voice  when  he  had  rehearsed  her  out 
in  the  garden.    "  And  of  course  if  there's  anything 
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I  can  do  about  the  house,  sir,  I  shall  be  only  too 
pleased.  I  think  I  may  say  I  can  cook.  I  had 
superintendence  of  the  kitchen  for  three  yean  up 
at  Thumham  House  there— Mr  Brabazon*s  place- 
while  my  late  husband  was  butler;  when  he  died, 
they  got  a  man  to  do  the  cooking,  a  foreign  I  think 
he  is.    But  I  fancy  I  may  say  I  can  cook." 

Now  she  was  taking  advantage  of  him.  If  she 
was  going  to  interfere  to  any  extent  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  household,  he  must  nip  it  in  th**  bud. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shalJ  expect  you  to  do  anything 
like  that.  Mrs  Bulpitt,"  he  s<iui  quicJdy.  "  Courtot 
can  cook  very  well  indeed  when  he  likes.  I  had 
someone  to  dine  with  me  the  other  evening  and  he 
served  me  as  nice  a  httle  dmner  as  I  could  want. 
Oh,  he  can  cook  very  well  when  he  likes." 

Was  ever  a  woman  placed  under  such  a  stress  of 
temptation  as  this  ?  It  was  hard,  it  was  very  bitter. 
It  is  so  naturally  human  to  grudge  the  praise  given 
to  another,  which  by  every  right-except  that  of 
loyalty-one  might  claim  for  oneself.  Praise,  after 
aU,  is  the  only  payment  in  this  world.  The  minted 
metal,  dmking  in  the  hand,  is  nothing  f  .t.  Still 
':Jiough  they  who  work  in  the  glare  of  the  lootlights' 
eager  to  skim  the  sudden  surface  of  applause  though 
they  may  be  in  the  public  eye,  yet  he  who  works  by 
the  hght  of  one  taUow  candle  ,s  in  the  eye  of  God 

She  wanted  the  glare  of  the  lootUghts.    In  that 
moment  she  craved  for  the  surface  of  applause,  did 
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that  estimable  Mrs  Bulptt.  But  loyalty  won  out. 
She  chose  the  obscure  light  of  the  tallow  candle. 
She  kept  her  own  counsel.    This  is  heroism. 

"  I  didn't  say  that,  sir,  meaning  as  I  should  want 
to  interfere,"  she  explained.  "I  was  only  telling 
you  that  I  had  been  cook  up  at  Thumham  House — ^in 
fact,  of  course,  sir,  as  you  know,  it  was  through 
aj^ljnng  here  for  the  situation  of  cook  that  I  came 
to  meet  Courtot." 

She  saw  no  harm  in  saying  that.  There  was  no 
disloyalty  in  insisting  that  however  good  in  the  craft 
he  might  believe  Courtot  to  be,  stiU,  she  knew  her 
work.  It  was  not  incimibent  '^pon  her  to  absolutely 
plead  incompetence. 

**  You  came  here  to  apply  for  the  situation  of 
cook?  "  repeated  the  Vicomte.  Slowly  the  truth 
was  beginning  to  reach  him.  "  A  most  respectable- 
looking  woman,  my  good  Courtot,  but  why  marry 
her?  "  He  remembered  that  thought  crossing  his 
mind  when  first  she  had  entered  the  room.  Was 
this  wh5'?    Was  this  why? 

"  Yes,  sir,  Courtot  said  he'd  speak  to  you  about 
it." 

"Well,  well!" 

"  And  then  he  came  to  me  a  few  days  later  and 
said  as  how  you  didn't  like  women  servants  about  the 
place.    That  was  the  way  it  all  began,  sir." 

"  You  feU  in  love  then?  " 

••  Well,  sir,  I  can't  say  as  I  did,  straight  from  the 
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first.  It  hadn't  entered  my  head.  It  wasn't  till 
he  said  about  my  being  lonely  that  th  5  thought  of  it 
first  came  to  me." 

"I  see,  oh,  I  see,  Mrs  Bulpitt.  You  mean  the 
fanqr  found  him  first?  " 

"Well,  it's  generally  in  that  way,  isn't  it,  sir? 
The  man's  eye  falls  on  the  woman  first,  as  you 
might  say.  I  know  I  shouldn't  have  thought  of 
marrying  Mr  Bulpitt  if  he  hadn't,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  begun  it." 

"  Yes,  I  quite  understand."  He  rose  to  his  feet 
intimating  that  the  interview  was  at  an  end.  "  Well, 
thank  you,  Mrs  Bulpitt,  for  this— this  little  conver- 
sation. I  shall  be  obliged  if,  when  you  go  out,  you 
would  tell  Courtot  that  I  want  to  speak  to  him. 
Thank  you,  good-evening— ^ood-evening." 

As  the  door  closed,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  took  his 
snuff-box  from  his  pocket,  pinched  the  powder 
vehemently  between  his  fingers,  and  shook  it  under- 
neath his  nose  as  he  walked  excitedly  across  the 
room. 

"The  rascal,"  he  muttered  to  himself;  "the 
unpardonable  villainy  of  it!  " 

Oh,  he  was  incensed !  The  eighteen  sixpences  were 
nothing  to  this !  To  decoy  this  unsuspecting  woman 
into  marrying  him  because  she  was  a  capable  cook! 
MonDieul    His  blood  boiled. 

Then  Courtot  entered,  imperturbable,  serene 

"Yes,M.leVicomte." 
iz 
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"Courtot."  He  turned  on  him.  His  anger  in 
the  restaurant  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road  had 
been  nothing  to  this,  a  mere  rufBing  breeze.  This 
was  a  hurricane.  The  sense  of  chivahy  in  him  had 
been  outraged.  To  treat  a  woman  like  this— no 
matter  what  her  station— it  was  unpardonable! 
"  Courtot,  are  you  going  to  marry  this  Mrs  Bulpitt? " 

"I  wish  to  do  so,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  he  replied 
humbly.    "  If  you  will  permit  it." 

"  You  wish  to  do  so?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"Why?" 

Courtot  looked  steadily  at  his  master.  What  had 
happened?  What  had  she  told  him?  Had  she  told 
him  that  she  had  cooked  the  dinner  the  other  evemng? 
No!  Whatever  had  occurred,  he  believed  more  in 
the  goodness  of  Mrs  Bulpitt  than  to  think  that. 
Then  what  had  taken  place? 

"  Why?  "  repeated  the  Vicomte.    "  Answer  me." 

"I  have  told  you,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  he  replied 
simply.  "  She  is  good--«he  may  not  be  beautiful, 
but  she  is  good.    I  love  her." 

Now  what  could  the  old  gentleman  say  to  that? 
It  was  direct,  it  was  simple.  As  Courtot  made  the 
statement,  you  could  not  have  believed  but  that  it 
came  from  the  heart.  There  is  no  disguising  of  the 
fact  when  the  heart  is  in  the  voice,  unless  your  own 
heart  be  very  ill-acquamted  with  such  matters. 
The  Vicomte  looked  up  at  him,  wavering  in  his 
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mind,  completely  midecided  now.  It  was  a  very 
serious  ace  sation  he  was  about  to  make.  He 
hesitated  considerably.  It  was  an  extremely  serious 
accusation. 

"  Then  is  it  true,"  he  asked,  avoiding  the  dh-ect 
denunciation,  "  that  Mrs  Bulpitt  first  came  here  to 
inquire  for  a  situation  as  cook?  " 

Oh!  this  was  what  she  had  said.  How  sfanply 
one's  most  cunning  intentions  could  come  to  light. 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Vicomte,  that  is  true." 

"And  you  sent  her  away?  You  said  that  you 
would  speak  to  me  about  it?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Then,  having  asked  my  permission  to  be  allowed 
to  marry,  when  you  had  only  seen  her  that  once, 
you  go  back  aiid  tell  her  that  I  am  only  accustomed 
to  men-servants  in  my  house  and  therefore  cannot 
employ  her  services.    Is  all  this  so?  " 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Vicomte,  it  is  so." 

"  Then  again  I  ask  you  "—he  curbed  himself  so 
strenuously,  lest  he  should  bring  down  his  hand 
upon  the  table  with  the  question,  and  that  would 
be  so  undignified—"  why  do  you  wish  to  marry  this 
excellent  woman?  " 

"  Because,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  he  replied,  "I  love  her." 

Well,  of  course,  the  Vicomte  was  utterly  disarmed 
by  such  simplicity  as  this.  But  it  irritated  him; 
it  annoyed  him. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  exdaimed,  "  that  you 
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can  be  80  readily  susceptible  to  a  grand  passion  that 
you  fall  in  love  when— when  you  have  just  seen— 
oh !— it  is  preposterous,  Courtot  I  It  is  preposterous ! 
You  are  deceiving  this  good  woman.  Tell  me  now, 
tell  me  honestly,  did  you  cook  that  dinner  the  other 
evening  when  Mademoiselle  Rozanne  stayed  to  keep 
me  company? " 

"  No,  M.  1«  Vicomte." 

"Ah,  I  knew  it!  I  knew  it  I"  He  rose  excitedly 
to  his  feet,  walked  across  the  room  to  the  window  and 
back  again.    "  Mrs  Bulpitt  cooked  it?    Is  it  not  so?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

Ah,  such  villainy,  such  villainy!  But  he  had 
exposed  it. 

"  And  now  tell  me,"  he  said  quietly,  "  what  it  was 
that  made  you  wish  to  marry  Mrs  Bulpitt?  " 

There  was  no  help  for  it  now.  The  position  was 
inevitable,  just  as  inevitable  as  it  had  been  when 
M.  le  Vicomte  discovered  the  sixpences  in  the  lining 
of  his  overcoat  pocket.    Courtot  took  a  deep  breath. 

"Will  you  please,  if  I  may  explain,"  he  said, 
gathering  time. 

"Unless  you  can  explain  to  my  satisfaction, 
Coiurtot,  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  tell  this  good 
woman  exactly  the  value  of  your  sentiments.  Go  on, 
I  am  listening." 

"  Well,  M.  le  Vicomte,  it  was  like  this."  Whenever 
Courtot  was  about  to  use  the  ingenuity  of  his  wits, 
building  a  story  upon  a  scaffolding  of  truth,  he  began 
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with  this  particular  phrase,  "  It  was  "  or  "  It  is  like 
this."  It  helped  him  to  visualise  the  whole  structure 
he  was  about  to  create.  "  It  was  like  this,  M.  le 
Vicomte.  Mrs  Bulpitt  she  came  to  the  door  one 
morning  while  you  were  at  breakfast.  *  Does  he  want 
a  cook  ? '  she  say.  I  shake  my  head.  I  did  not  think, 
M.  le  Vicomte,  that  it  was  so.  I  send  her  away 
and  say  I  will  speak  to  you.  But  I  know,  M.  le 
Vicomte,  oh,  yes,  I  know  that  you  did  not  want  a 
cook.  She  would  be  too  expensive.  So  I  say  to 
myself,  *  No,  oh,  no;  *  but  I  did  not  want  to  hurt  her 
feelings,  so  I  say,  *  I  will  tell  M.  le  Vicomte,*  and  I 
send  her  away.  Then,  monsieur,  when  I  see  you  do 
not  eat  the  fish  what  I  had  cooked  for  your  breakfast, 
I  taste  it,  and  then  I  know.  *  I  cannot  cook,'  I  say 
to  myself,  '  it  is  no  good,  but  I  cannot,  and  M.  le 
Vicomte,  he  wiD  not  feed  properly  if  his  food  is  not 
cooked.'  So  then  I  think,  monsieur — Mrs  Bulpitt — 
as  a  cook  she  would  be  expensive,  but  as  my  wife,  oh, 
no!  oh,  no!  So  I  come  and  ask  your  permission. 
Then  I  go  and  see  the  good  woman  herself.  So 
much,  monsieur,  I  admit,  I  deceive  her.  It  is  the 
manage  de  convenance.  But  see  what  happens !  We 
become  friends.  She  is  so  good,  it  may  not  be  that 
she  is  beautiful,  but  she  is  so  good,  and  I,  ah!  M.  le 
\^comte,  if  you  can  know  the  love  that  comes  to  a 
man's  heart  when  he  kisses  the  hand  of  a  good  woman 
you  will  understand.  Now,  M.  le  Vicomte,  it 
might  be  that  she   could  not  make  the  simplest 
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cup  of  coffee  and  I  would  still  ask  to  make  her  my 
wife." 

Of  course,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
Imbue  a  Frenchman  with  the  spirit  of  Romance  and 
he  will  forgive  ansrthing.  Besides,  Courtot  had  chosen 
that  i^irase  of  his  so  happily,  there  was  so  much  of 
the  genuine  air  of  simplicity  about  it,  "  If  you  know 
the  love  that  comes  to  a  man's  heart  when  he  kisses 
the  hand  of  a  good  woman."  Had  not  the  old  gentle* 
man  realised  it  himself  only  that  very  afternoon? 
01^  certainly,  it  was  well  chosen.  It  absolutely 
dinched  the  matter.  The  \nicomte  held  out  his 
hand. 

"  I  have  misjudged  you,  Courtot,"  he  said.  "  That 
is  often  the  way  in  this  world.  There  is  always 
something  better  below  the  surface  of  things  than 
any  of  us  are  ever  aware  of.  Mrs  Bulpitt  shall  Hve 
here,  oh,  yes,  certainly  she  shall  live  here.  She  shall 
cook  me  Uttle  dinners  as  she  did  the  other  night ;  but 
she  shall  be  in  my  service,  Courtot,  not  in  yours,  not 
in  yours.  We  have  passed  the  days  when  a  man's 
wife  is  his  servant.^ 
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ARTHUR  DALZIEL 

ONE  grows  old  as  much  from  habit  as  anything 
else.  There  is  nothing  like  a  groove,  nothing 
like  a  deep-rooted  custom  to  atrophy  the  mind,  to 
waste  it  away  into  old  age  before  its  time.  The  man 
who  takes  his  hour's  sleep  every  afternoon  and  comes 
to  need  it  from  habit  may  be  preserving  his  health, 
but  he  is  in  a  fair  way  towards  becoming  a  prey  to 
senility.  That  is  so.  One  might  think  health  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  youth.  It  is  a  mistake.  There  was 
scarcely  a  healthier  man  in  the  whole  of  Bucking- 
hamshire than  Wilfrid  Somerset,  but  habits  and 
grooves  and  invariable  customs  had  made  him  an  old 
man  at  fifty-four.  Typically,  he  was  an  Englishman, 
and  that  accounts  for  a  great  deed  of  it.  As  a  nation 
we  are  the  slaves  of  custom,  whilst  middle  age  and 
senility  are  our  most  noticeable  characteristics. 

Rozanne  had  made  a  comparison.  The  odiousness 
of  such  things  render  them  none  the  less  inevitable. 
She  had  even  remarked  to  M.  le  Vicomte  that  though 
her  uncle  was  some  years  his  jimior,  he  yet  seemed 
much  the  older  of  the  two.  The  truth  of  it  was 
undeniable;  the  reason  obvious.    He  no  longer  lived. 
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You  cannot  call  it  life  when  even  existence  itself 
comes  to  be  a  matter  not  of  your  own  choice  but 
merely  an  obedience  to  t>.e  habits  which  have 
fastened  themselves  upon  you. 

There  is  an  old  man  of  the  sea,  waiting  some- 
where for  every  one  of  us,  and  habits  are  the 
fingers  by  which  he  clings  to  our  unwilling  shoulders. 
When  once  his  claws  are  firmly  embedded,  when 
once  we  come  to  need  a  thing,  not  because  we 
want  it  but  because  we  cannot  do  without  it, 
then— though  such  honesty  be  hard  to  find— 
we  may  fairly  admit  to  ourselves  that  we  are  old, 
we  may  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  shake  off  this  old  man  of  the  sea,  that 
then  his  burden  must  be  borne  as  well  as  our  own 
until  the  end. 

The  first  glass  of  port  that  makes  its  appeal  of 
necessity  after  a  meal  is  the  first  insidious  whispered 
persuasion  of  that  very  legendary  yet  very  real  old 
man  of  the  fairy  tale. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  Mr  Somerset  at  the  Red 
House  in  Suixningham,  he  had  fastened  his  gripping 
finger.,  and  at  fifty-four,  Rozanne's  uncle  had  become 
old  in  mind,  wanting  in  initiative,  a  man  who  just 
keeps  himself  alive  by  the  pursuit  of  those  hobbies  to 
which  he  has  grown  accustomed. 

Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  youth  of 
Rozanne  should  have  found  no  company  with  such 
a  nature?    His  bees  and  his  beetles,  his  butterflies 
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and  his  moths,  they  were  interesting-— what  tiniest 
insect  in  the  whole  of  creation  is  not? — but  pinned 
to  a  setting  board,  or  watched  through  the  glass 
windows  of  the  latest-patterned  hive,  they  lost  all 
charm  to  her. 

In  youth  it  is  the  freedom  of  life  that  appeals— 
the  Uberty  to  live.  When  that  has  lost  its  fascination 
youth  goes  with  it — a  flame  rushing  heavenwards, 
leaving  cold  ashes.  Nothing  but  a  great  emotion 
will  ever  draw  it  back  again. 

But  despite  all  this  soporific  atmosphere — as 
deadening  as  the  odour  that  oozed  so  heavily  from 
his  killing  bottles— with  which  Mr  Somerset  had 
surrounded  Rozanne  ever  since  she  had  left  the 
convent  in  France  and  come  to  live  under  his  pro- 
tection, he  had  not  succeeded  in  robbing  her  of  the 
spirit  of  youth.  She  was  too  young  for  that.  And 
when  M.  le  Vicomte  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the 
cottage  and  she  had  gone  regularly  every  afternoon 
to  see  him,  the  dreary  evenings  at  the  Red  House, 
when  wooden  sq^nres  were  being  made  for  the  bees 
in  which  to  secicte  their  honey,  or  new  labels  were 
being  gummed  under  the  endless  rows  of  inanimate 
insects,  had  no  longer  any  power  to  depress  her. 

Then  came  Arthur  Dalziel,  the  visitor  whose 
advent  she  had  mentioned  to  the  Vicomte  under  the 
apple  tree  in  the  garden. 

He  arrived  cne  afternoon.  The  same  old  vehicle 
which  had  brought  the  Vicomte  from  the  station 
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that  first  day  of  hit  arrival,  conveyed  him  also  from 
the  train.  Its  heavy,  lumbering  movements,  the 
torn  and  faded  leather  of  its  cushions,  produced  a 
very  different  effect  upon  Mm  from  what  it  had  Cv.ae 
upon  If .  le  \^comte.  He  chafed  under  the  lethargy 
of  its  progress.  At  twmty-four  the  world  and  all 
that  is  in  it  goes  much  too  slowly. 

*'  Can't  you  get  that  horse  of  yours  to  move  on  a 
bit  quicker?  "  he  called  out  once  during  the  drive. 

The  coachman  practically  pulled  up  the  animal 
to  a  standstill  and  looked  round  in  amazement. 
Go  faster?  But  what  for?  The  young  gentleman 
was  not  going  to  the  station;  he  was  coming  from  it. 
There  wfre  times  in  the  placidity  of  their  existence 
when  the  old  white  horse  had  to  put  his  best  foot 
foremost  to  catch  a  train;  but  even  that  was  very 
seldom.  He  never  let  it  run  as  close  as  that  if  he 
could  help  it.    But  coming  from  the  station! 

"  Are  yer  in  an  'urry,  sir?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  I'm  not  in  a  hurry,  but  I  don't  want  to  take 
all  night." 

He  tried  to  put  some  feeling  into  the  statement, 
but  an  irresistible  sense  of  humour  made  him  laugh 
at  the  end  of  it.  The  coachman  laughed  too.  The 
young  gentleman  was  only  joking.  It  was  only  his 
fun.  They  were  going  along  quite  fast  enough. 
Why,  they  had  passed  Banks,  the  butcher's  cart, 
further  down  the  road.  It  was  standing  still,  certainly, 
while  the  butcher  boy  flirted  vn.u   he  maid  up  at 
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the  house  where  he  was  delivering  meat,  but  it 
could  move  when  it  liked  and  it  had  not  passed  them 
yet.  Oh,  it  was  only  his  fun.  And  so  on  they  went 
at  the  same  pace,  the  hedges  crawling  by  as  though 
they  were  loath  to  lose  such  amiable  company. 

But  how  comes  it  that  a  young  man  of  twenty-four 
arrives  to  pay  a  visit  to  (.  man  of  thirty  yean  his 
senior,  and  old  at  that  ?  \/hat  possibly  can  two  tnch 
natures  have  in  common?  Yet  it  is  no  more  strange 
than  that  an  old  gentleman  of  the  French  nobility 
should  take  up  his  abode  in  a  Bloomsbury  boarding- 
house;  it  is  no  more  strange  than  many  another  of 
the  incredible  things  that  happen  hi  this  most  strange 
of  worlds. 

Two  years  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Arthur 
Dalziel  in  Sunningham,  Mr  Somerset  had  paid  a  visit 
to  the  county  of  Cambridgeshire  in  a  vain  search  for 
a  specimen  of  the  large  copper  butterfly  which  every 
treatise  on  the  science  of  Entomology  will  convince 
you  to  be  extinct.  There  he  had  met  a  youth  who 
had  carried  over  the  boyish  enthusiasm  for  catching 
butterflies  until  his  last  term  at  the  'Varsity.  They 
had  compared  notes.  Collections  they  could  not 
compare;  but  the  invitation  had  been  issued  then 
with  a  blind  disregard  for  consequences  and  but  a 
vague  understanding  as  to  when  the  visit  should  be 
paid. 

Two  years  had  gone  by.  Mr  Somerset  had 
practically  forgotten  the  existence  of  young  Dalziel 
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until,  at  one  of  the  river  regattas,  he  had  run  across 
him  again,  introduced  him  to  Rozanne  and  renewed 
the  invitation  to  see  his  collection.  With  his  eyes 
turning  from  Rozanne,  Dalziel  had  asked  boldly  for 
a  definite  date.  A  definite  date  had  been  given 
him. 

And  now  he  had  arrived. 

The  station  fly  turned  through  the  open  gate  on  to 
the  gravel  drive  leading  up  to  the  door  of  the  Red 
House  and,  at  the  sound  of  it,  one  of  the  curtams 
shivered  in  an  upper  window,  then  fell  back  into 
place  as  though  a  breath  of  wind  filtering  through 
the  mass  of  cUmbing  roses  on  the  window-sill  had 
just  lifted  it  gently  and  rearranged  its  folds. 
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THE  COLLECTION 


THIS  passion  for  collecting  has  nothing  to  do 
with  science.  It  is  a  phase  of  youth,  pursued 
strenuously  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen ; 
sold  ruthlessly  then  for  what  it  will  fetch.  Some- 
times it  returns  again  at  thirty,  when  you  are  just 
beginning  to  think  how  fine  a  thing  it  was  to  be 
young.  Then  you  start  collecting  once  more; 
anything,  it  little  matters  what — ^just  to  repeat  the 
sensation  of  youth.  Finally  it  comes  with  old  age. 
Here  youth  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  collect, 
and  your  principles  are  certainly  more  scientific 
then,  but  the  instinct  is  that  of  a  miser;  the 
delight  you  find  in  your  rows  of  beetles  or  your 
boxes  of  eggs  is  simply  the  miserly  delight  in  a 
hoard. 

And  when  it  comes  to  the  miser  showing  his 
hoard  to  one  who  has  passed  the  phase  of  his  youth, 
you  will  find  the  essence  of  egotism  in  the  one  and 
the  extreme  of  boredom  in  the  other. 

That  first  evening  when,  after  dinner,  Mr  Somerset 
took  out  his  collection  and  had  the  dining-room  table 
cleared  for  its  more  convenient  display,  was  one  which 
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called  for  the  most  strenuous  effort  of  patience  on 
the  part  of  young  Dalziel. 

He  leant  on  the  table,  his  eyes  wandering  to 
Rozanne*s  face  whenever  the  old  gentleman  gave  him 
opportunity,  and  prayed  that  each  box  as  it  was 
dragged,  smelling  of  camphor  out  of  its  case,  would 
be  the  last. 

"  Dc  you  collect,  Miss  Somerset?  "  he  asked  in  a 
moment's  interval. 

"I?  Oh,  no,"  ihe  laughed.  "Ther^  must  be 
some  b-butterflies  left  to  fly  about  in  the  world. 
I'd  much  sooner  see  them  out  in  the  garden  than—-" 
She  nodded  with  her  head  at  the  pile  of  boxes.  He 
looked  up  to  see  if  the  old  gentlemai:  hai  heard  that 
last  remark.  Not  a  word  of  it!  He  was  pmning  in 
a  fresh  specunen  of  the  Clouded  Yellow  variety  in 
place  of  one  that  had  been  damaged  in  the  collection. 
Moreover,  the  miserly  collector  hears  nothing  which 
does  not  directly  concern  his  own  specimens. 

Dalziel  smiled,  smiled  at  her,  just  that  httle 
interchange  of  tlioughts  which,  when  the  third  person 
present  is  unaware  of  it,  leads  to  a  better  understand- 
ing. From  that  moment  they  entered  into  a  tacit 
collusion  to  deceive  him.  At  least  Dalziel  knew  the 
full  extent  of  her  sytp-  ».thies  with  entomology,  and 
if  she  did  not  actua.  y  know  his,  she  might  have 
guessed  them. 

When  the  next  opportunity  for  conversation  came 
--the  putting  away  of  the  last  box  containing  th-' 
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beetles  and  the  reaching  down  of  the  first  of  what 
promised  to  be  an  interminable  number  containing 
the  butterflies — Dalziel  asked  her  if  she  was  fond  of 
music. 

She  nodded  her  head.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  not 
the  best  of  manners  for  a  lady  to  nod  her  head  in 
answer  to  a  question,  but  there  are  various  ways  of 
doing  it. 

"  Do  you  sing  at  all?  " 

Mr  Somerset  planted  the  first  box  heavily  on  the 
table  and  dusted  the  glass  with  a  coloured  silk  hand- 
kerchief. 

"  I'm  b^[inning  first  with  the  greylings,"  he  said; 
"  every  one  of  these  I  caught  m5rself .  You'd  hardly 
believe  there  were  so  many  varieties." 

Dalziel  struggled  to  give  his  attention.  It  was 
quite  useless.  He  was  far  more  interested  to  hear 
an  answer  to  his  question. 

"  Yes,  I  do  sing,"  replied  Rozanne.  "  Oh,  but 
very  Uttle,  I've  really  hardly  simg  at  all  since  I  came 
away  from  the  convent." 

"  What  are  you  saying,  Rozanne? "  The  old 
gentleman  looked  up,  blowing  his  nose  with  the 
coloured  silk  handkerchief.  "  What  are  you  sayiiij,  ? 
You  mustn't  mterrupt,  dear.  Mr  Dalziel's  interested. 
You  see,  Dalziel,  of  course  you  know  the  majority  of 
these.    But  have  you  ever  seen  that  species  before  ?  " 

It  was  all  a  see-saw  at  cross-purposes.  Whenever 
he  could,  without  a  breach  of  manners,  withdraw 
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his  attention  from  the  endless  case  of  butterflies  and 
lead  the  conversation  with  Rozanne  towards  the 
suggestion  that  presently  he  should  come  and  hear 
her  sing  in  the  drawing-room,  Dalziel  did  so.  But  all 
his  efforts  were  fruitless.  Mr  Somerset,  benignly 
oblivious  of  coercion,  toiled  wearisomely  through  his 
labour  of  love.  Oh,  he. took  an  unconscionable  time 
over  it  I  Rozanne  knew  the  business.  She  had  been 
through  it  many  times  before.  But  Dalziel  thought 
it  was  never  going  to  end.  When  the  last  case  of 
butterflies  was  put  away,  he  stood  up  with  an  inward 
sigh  of  relief. 

"  Would  it  be  too  late  to  sing  me  a  song  now,  Miss 
Somerset?  "  he  asked.  He  felt  there  would  be 
sanctuary  in  the  drawing-room  if  they  could  only 
once  get  there. 

"  You  haven't  seen  the  m-moths  yet,"  she  whis- 
pered.   "  There  are  fifteen  cases  of  moths." 

Then  she  laughed.  Her  uncle's  back  was  turned. 
How  could  she  possibly  help  it  ?  His  look  of  despair 
was  so  positively  comical.  Many  another  had  she 
seen  wearing  just  the  same  expression — ^not  so  obvi- 
ously as  he,  perhaps.  She  always  tried  to  save  them 
from  the  ordeal.  M.  le  Vicomte,  she  had  saved 
akeady.  It  always  seemed  to  her  as  if  her  uncle 
were  an  ogre  who  dragged  unsuspecting  visiton;  to  his 
lair,  from  the  tortures  of  which,  she  did  her  best  to  save 
thom.  It  had  been  impossible  to  save  this  victim. 
He  had  beer  such  a  willing  dupe.    She  had  thoughc 
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he  was  one  of  those  who  took  that  incomprehensible 
delight  in  the  pangs  of  martyrdom.  Now  sLi  saw 
her  mistake.  There  was  still  the  case  of  moths  and 
his  endurance  was  already  exhausted.  How  could 
she  help  but  kugh ?    It  was  so  ludicrous. 

"VouVe  gottosee  the  m-moths  now,"she  repeated. 
Oh,  this  collusion  was  very  dangerous!  Give  two 
people  a  secret  to  keep  from  a  third  party  and  they 
are  bound  to  come  at  some  understanding  of  friend- 
ship in  the  holding  of  it. 

"  Now  we  come  to  the  moths,  Dalziel,"  said  Mr 
Somerset,  laying  the  case  on  the  table  and  dusting  it 
as  before.  "  I  think  I  may  say  that  I've  got  the 
best  private  collection  in  ti  e  south  of  England. 
Rozanne  has  helped  me  a  lot  over  this.  She  carries 
the  bicycle  lamp  while  I  go  round  the  trees  in  the 
garden  with  rum  and  treacle—excellent  thing  rum 
and  treacle,  excellent.  Rozanne,  you  look  tired. 
You'd  better  go  to  oed.  You've  seen  all  these  before. 
You  go  to  bed." 

She  held  out  her  hand  obediently  to  Dalziel.  He 
took  it,  too  chagrined  to  notice  the  twinkle  of 
amusement  in  her  eyes. 

"  You'll  have  to  sing  to  me  to-morroT/,"  he  said. 

Mr  Somerset  looked  up. 

^  "  Is  she  going  to  sing?  Oh,  aU  right,  very  weU; 
I've  got  to  get  ready  for  my  bees,  they'U  swarm  any 
day  now.  You  must  come  and  see  my  bees.  Good- 
night, my  dear."    He  gave  her  his   cheek   to  kiss 
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without  taking  his  eyes  off  the  case  of  moths.  "These 
are  Bumets,  you  see,  Dalziel.  I'm  rather  proud  of 
my  transparent  specimens.  They're  only  to  be 
found  in  Ireland,  you  know;  never  been  seen  in  this 
country  yet." 

He  looked  round.  Dalziel  had  gone  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room  to  open  the  door  for  Rozanne. 
When  he  returned,  the  old  gentleman  said  the 
whole  introduction  over  again  —  his  introduction 
preliminary  to  the  exhibition  of  the  moths,  which 
never  varied. 

These  are  Bmnets,  you  see,"  and  so  on. 
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THE  SPRING  ONION 

JTVURING  the  next  week  Rozanne  came  to  tea 
-L-'  but  once.  The  next  day  after  the  arrival  of 
her  uncle's  guest,  she  wrote  a  Uttle  note  to  M.  le 
Vicomte.  The  maid  from  the  Red  House  handed  it 
to  Courtot  at  the  door  of  the  cottage. 

"  For  the  old  gentleman,"  she  said. 

Courtot  lifted  his  eyebrows,  shook  his  head. 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  re,,  ^d.  He  did  not  even  put 
out  his  hand  to  take  the  letier. 

She  turned  the  envelope  round,  showing  the  name. 

"I  don't  know  how  you  pronounce  it."  she 
said. 

He  looked  at  the  writing. 

"Oh,  that  is  my  master,  M.  le  \ricomte  du  Gues- 
clm." 

"  Well,  he's  an  old  gentleman,  isn't  he?  " 

She  spoke  in  the  independent  tone  of  voice  of  the 

ordinary  EngUsh  domestic.    Courtot  resented  it. 

One  can  just  fancy  that  he  would. 
"When  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  he,  "are  a  few 

years  older  you  will  speak  more  respectfully  of  age. 

*J0  you  wait  for  an  answer?  " 
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She  tossed  him  a  negative  over  her  shoulder  and 
Courtot  dosed  the  door. 

"  Bourgeois  /  "  he  muttered,  "  bourgeois  I "  and  he 
carried  the  letter  into  the  dimng-room,  where  M.  le 
Vicomte  was  at  breakfast. 

"  A  letter,  M.  le  Vicomte." 

He  laid  it  by  his  side  on  the  table  and  departed. 

The  Vicomte  picked  it  up.  It  was  the  first  letter 
she  had  written  him.  He  wavered  between  delight 
and  apprehension,  wondering  what  it  could  be  about. 

When  one  is  young,  there  is  no  implement  sharp 
enough  for  cutting  the  obdurate  flap  of  an  envelope; 
later  on  one  lingers  over  it.  Half  the  pleasure  hes 
in  pondering  upon  what  the  contents  may  or  may  not 
be.    In  youth— but  then  youth  is  all  imp>etuo  jsness. 

He  put  it  down  again  on  the  table  and  went  on 
with  his  breakf  ♦.  Five  minutes  J  •  and  he 
picked  it  up  once  more,  inserting  the  ed^,-  of  a  table 
knife  with  careful  precision  beneath  the  flap  and 
neatly  cutting  it  open.  In  just  the  same  way  he  had 
opened  the  letters  which  he  used  to  get  at  the  post- 
office  off  the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  in  the  little 
stationer's  shop  where  presided  the  old  lady  with  the 
cork-screw  ringlets. 

This  is  the  most  obvious  characteristic  about  w.ge. 
When  once  you  find  that  you  are  beginning  to  do  the 
same  things  in  precisely  the  same  way — no  variation 
whatever  in  your  methods,  no  susceptibility  to  the 
influence  of  the  moment's  mood— then  it  is  just  as 
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well  to  admit  to  age.  The  servant  from  the  Red 
House  was  quite  right.  M.  le  Vicomte  was  an  old 
gentleman;  but  that  did  not  justify  her  statement 
in  Courtot's  eyes. 

He  spread  out  the  letter  before  him  and  was 
reading  it  for  the  third  time  when  Courtot  came  to 
clear  the  breakfast  things  away.    Then  he  looked  up. 

"  I  shall  not  require  tea  in  the  garden  this  after- 
noon, Courtot,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  You  are  going  out,  Monsieur?  " 

"No;  oh,  no." 

He  said  it  quite  cheerfully,  quite  casually.  Merely 
it  was  that  he  did  not  want  it.  That  was  what 
Courtot  was  meant  to  understand.  But  Courtot's 
comprehension  was  of  finer  quality.  He  had  hap- 
pened to  see  the  young  gentleman  drive  up  to  the 
Red  House  the  day  before;  now  he  went  back  into 
the  kitchen  carrying  the  breakfast  things  ani, 
seating  himself  at  the  table,he  gazedoutof  the  window 
into  the  garden,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  empty  wicker 
table  under  the  apple  tree,  as  if  the  table  or  the  apple 
tree  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Oh,  he  was  a 
seiitimentalist,  was  this  good  fellow  Courtot.  Most 
men  are. 

But  when  the  next  day  and  the  next  passed  by, 
and  there  was  no  Rozanne  and  no  tea  under  the  apple 
tree,  you  could  not  but  have  felt  that  intangible 
sense  of  something  wanting,  something  lost  in  the 
atmosphere  of  quiet  reserve  which  surrounded  those 
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two  old  Fnach  romantics  in  the  little  cottage  at 
Snnninghani. 

They  hardly  spoke  to  each  other.  They  were 
really  very  miserable,  both  of  them.  It  was  all  very 
wcU  to  say  that  despondency  was  bourgeois.  M.  le 
Vicomte  foiigot  all  abont  that.  He  was  really  very 
mihappy;  yet  the  knowledge  that  soon — soon 
perhaps  he  would  be  rich  again,  more  than  rich 
enough  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  brought  him  som^ 
consolation. 

For  Courtot  there  was  none.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  possibiUty  of  the  forty  thousand  pounds,  knew 
nothing  of  the  prospect  of  their  return  to  Paris. 
All  he  realised  was  that  a  yoimg  gentleman  had  come 
to  visit  at  the  Red  House — a  fact  which  even  M.  le 
Vicomte  was  not  fully  aware  of — and  that  Rozanne 
had  not  called  to  have  tea  in  the  garden  for  three 
consecutive  days.  There  was  no  consolation  for 
him.  He  sat  dejectedly  in  the  kitchen  in  the  interval 
between  his  duties,  and  not  even  the  most  importunate 
appeals  from  Mrs  Bulpitt,  when  he  went  to  see  that 
good  lady  in  the  evenings,  could  draw  from  him  any 
expression  of  the  trouble  that  was  weighing  upon  his 
mind,  beyond  the  statement,  "  It  is  bourgeois  to  be 
despondent,  that  is  what  M.  le  Vicomte  says — alors— 
je  ieviendrai  bourgeois — oh,  la,  lal " 

She  looked  at  him  questioningly. 

**  If  you  talk  to  me  in  that  language,"  she  said, 
"you  know  what  I've  told  you.    It's  as  good  as 
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having  secrets  from  rae,  and  I  don't  thinl'  ':.  rifr^t. 
Now  what  is  it  ?  Did  you  bum  the  Viscount's  d-  »cr 
for  him  last  night  ?  I  told  5'ou  when  you  showed  roe 
that  litt'e  bit  of  lamb  that  it  only  wanted  forty-five 
minut    .    Is  that  what  it  is?  " 

Coi.  .ot  put  his  jLTm  rounf"  ;r  ample  waist.  This 
was  sufficient  testimony  ^ai  ne  had  no  secrets. 
When  he  kissed  her  that  chncned  the  matter. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  said,  "  nothing,  ma  cherie." 

Fancy  calling  a  washerwoman  who  is  forty-nine 
years  old  tmi  cherie  I    But  there  are  ways  of  doing  it. 

When  he  tried  to  kiss  her  again,  Mrs  Bulpitt  pushed 
him  away.  "  You'd  better  not  do  it  any  more,"  she 
said  wamingly.  "  Pm  afraid  I  must  seem  very 
disagreeable,  I've  been  eating  onions.  I  ought  to 
have  told  yon  that  at  first,  but  you  do  kiss  so  :udden 
A*  ere's  no '  ;  'ng  when  vou're  going  to  do  it. ' 

"  Eh,  bie>. ,  "  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  resign- 
edly. "  It  is  I  surely  who  am  to  miud,  and  I  do  not. 
You  I  ii-lish,  I  do  not  understand."  He  looked  at 
her  m  despair.  "  Because  you  eat  onions,  mon  Dieu  I 
The  good  God  made  them;  is  it  not  so?  And  is  He 
ashamed?  Is  He  disagreeable?  Ah,  qu^non  t  du 
tout/  du  tou'/  du  tout/  That  is  no  secret.  It 
means,  of  course,  of  course  not.  Tell  me  where 
you  keep  your  onions?    Have  you  eat  them  all?  " 

"  No,  there  are  some  in  that  cupboard.  They're 
sprir^  onions  too.  They  come  out  of  my  little  bit 
of  garden  at  the  back.    I  cut  them  myself." 
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He  ran  to  the  cupboard.  A  plate  of  them  was 
fadng  him  as  he  threw  open  the  door. 

"AUez/**  he  exclaimed.  "Now  I  become  dis- 
agreeable also."  He  picked  up  the  first  that  came 
to  his  hand  and  bit  it  through.  Then  he  turned  to 
ho:. 

"  Now,  Mrs  Bulpitt,  you  and  I  and  le  bon  Dieu,  we 
are  all,  oh!  such  disagreeable  people!  But  you  will 
kiss  me  now  because  I  smell  myself.  Voila  I  What 
a  world! " 
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IMPETUOUSNESS  is  in  the  blood.  And  even  that 
is  not  qyite  true;  for  so  much  has  it  to  do  with 
the  speed  of  passage  at  which  the  blood  passes  from 
the  heart  to  the  brain  that  it  cannot  be  actually 
defined  as  a  definite  quality.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
older  you  become,  the  more  lethargic  is  the  running  of 
that  vital  stream,  the  more  sluggish  in  their  eifect 
are  the  ideas  that  move  you  to  determined  action. 

It  may  be  said  that  his  falling  in  love  with  Rozanne 
had  come  quickly  enough  to  M.  le  Vicomte;  that  it  is 
only  when  the  veins  are  the  bed  of  a  mill  race  that 
one  falls  in  love  at  first  sight.  But  this  is  not  a  true 
argument.  All  that  was  the  mirage,  the  phantom 
oasis.  He  had  but  dropped  back  to  his  youth.  He 
was  only  loving  again,  the  contination  of  that  very 
same  emotion  which  he  had  known  for  her  mother, 
Rozanne  de  Pontreuse, 

But  when  it  came  to  the  definite  action  of  asking 
Mr  Somerset  for  her  hand,  then  you  might  have  seen 
how  slowly  the  blood  must  have  been  toiling  through 
the  veins.  He  was  not  rich  enough.  How  dare  he 
presume  to  ask  her  to  share  his  poverty  with  him. 
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But  in  his  place  a  young  man  would  have  laughed  at 
poverty.  The  world  would  only  have  been  waiting 
to  lay  its  fortunes  at  the  feet  of  a  young  man.  He 
would  have  taken  that  for  granted  and  urged  his  suit 
without  a  moment's  dday. 

Even  then,  when  M.  Courvoisier  came  wit*  his 
wonderful  and  unexpected  news,  the  old  gentleman 
was  not  spurred  to  immediate  deeds.  When  the 
money  was  actually  his,  then — ah,  yes!  then.  But 
before  then  would  be  too  soon ;  before  then  would  be 
unwise. 

So  he  would  have  continued,  waiting  on,  until  M.  le 
Marquis  de  Pontreuse  was  dead  and  the  will  had  been 
made  public,  had  not  circumstance — that  master 
of  every  situation — driven  the  blood  in  a  mad  race 
of  apprehension  beating  from  his  heart  in  a  wild 
rush  to  his  brain  and  urging  him  to  action. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  of  Rozanne's 
absence,  he  was  standing  at  the  window  of  the 
square-roomed  hall,  looking  out  on  to  the  road. 
This  was  the  first  time  since  he  had  come  to  the 
cottage  that  he  had  left  Nature  to  do  what  she  liked 
with  his  rtses.  Every  other  morning  you  might 
have  seen  him,  wearing  a  pair  of  rough  leather 
gardening  gloves  to  protect  his  hands  from  the 
thorns  and  moving  from  one  rose  bush  to  another 
with  d  bowl  of  soap  and  water  and  a  small  penny 
squirt,  S5Tinging  the  shoots  that  were  harbouring 
the  pestilent  greenfly.    He  really  thought  he  did 
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such  an  amount  of  good.  But,  practically,  you  can't 
do  much  to  thwart  the  affairs  of  Nature  with  a  penny 
squirt  and  a  little  soap  and  water.  To  borrow  an 
expressive  phrase  from  the  vocabulary  of  slang — it 
is  not  on  to  do.  Yet,  until  this  morning,  he  had 
rigidly  persisted  in  it,  and  the  few  greenflies  that  had 
fallen  from  their  occupation  made  scarcely  any 
difference  to  the  life  of  the  rose,  there  were  so  many 
that  clung  on. 

This  morning  they  were  at  Uberty  to  stay  there,  all 
of  them,  whilst  he  stood  in  the  hall,  looking  out  of 
the  window,  quietly  telling  himself  that  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed. 

He  spoke  aloud  imder  his  breath.  You  might  have 
seen  his  lips  moving. 

"  This  is  the  way  with  you,"  he  was  saying  to  him- 
self. "You  are  never  contented.  It  was  just  the 
F^me  with  you  in  Paris  years  ago,  my  friend.  You 
chafed  and  you  worried  because  you  had  nothing 
to  make  your  heart  beat,  and  then,  when  the  good 
God  sent  you  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world,  you  must  needs  worry  your  soul  to  a  shadow 
because  she  could  not  be  yours.  You  want  too 
much,  my  good  M.  le  Vicomte,  you  want  too  much. 
It  was  the  same  in  London.  Every  night,  when 
you  went  to  bed,  you  crossed  yourself  and  asked 
the  good  God  to  give  you  back  what  you  had  lost. 
And  upon  my  soul,  when  I  come  to  look  back  upon  it 
all,  it  was  not  so  terrible  a  time  in  that  boarding- 
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house,  not  so  terrible  by  any  means.  The  hashed 
mutton  was  monotonous  perhaps;  Miss  Cubbitt 
was  a  little  bit  too — too  insistent,  but  there  was 
coffee  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  When  first  you  had  that  to  look  forward 
to,  you  were  pleased  enough,  but,  mon  Dieu  I  how 
soon  did  you  become  discontented  again?  Oh,  very 
soon,  very  soon!  And  now — ^now  when  you  are 
going  to  be  rich  again,  when  everj^thing  looks— oh, 
ridiculous! — ^you  are  discontented  once  more,  just 
because  this  little  child  of  yours  has  to  dc  her  duties 
to  her  uncle's  visitors.  Oh,  my  friend,  my  good  M. 
le  Vicomte,  there  must  be  something  bo%<rgeois  in 
370ur  nature  after  all.  Go  and  look  after  your  roses, 
my  friend.  While  you  stand  gaping  out  of  this 
window  there  are  green-fly  eatmg  away  at  the  heart 
of  your  best  blossoms  for  which  you  are  responsible 
to  the  good  God  Himself.  Go  and  look  after  your 
roses — " 

And  undoubtedly  he  would  have  gone  had  not 
circumstance  stepped  in  at  that  very  moment. 

Down  the  road,  with  a  sun-hat  swinging  loosely 
from  the  ribbons  that  were  tied  beneath  her  chin, 
walked  Rozanne.  She  was  laughing.  She  was 
talking.  He  caught  the  soimd  of  her  little  stammer 
upon  a  passing  word  and  his  heart — ^yes,  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  but  his  heart  beat  the  faster. 
She  was  with  their  visitor,  her  uncle's  guest.  In- 
stinctively the  Vicomte's  eyes  rushed  critically  to 
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Dalziel's  face.  Her  uncle's  guest!  Her  uncle's 
friend!  But  he  was  young!  He  was  a  boy!  His 
heart  almost  dropped  into  silence.  How  could  it 
be?  How  could  that  old  gentleman,  that  very  old 
gendeman  up  at  the  Red  House,  have  so  young  a 
friend  as  this?  There  must  be  some  mistake! 
Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake. 

But  he  knew  it  vfio-  true.  InexpUcable  though 
it  was,  he  knew  it  must  be  true.  Then  the  Wood 
flowed  as  swiftly  as  you  pleaL-— it  tingled  through 
his  veins.  It  was  jealousy— anythmg— call  it  what 
you  like,  but  it  drove  him  to  the  doing  of  what 
he  had  so  long,  so  fooUshly  postponed. 

There,  before  his  eyes,  she  was  being  taken  fiom 
him.  Do  you  think  he  thought  of  chivalry  then? 
Where  is  the  man  who  would.  Fate  had  robbed 
him  once.  It  would  not  rob  him  a  second  time— oh, 
no!    He  wodd  make  sure  of  that. 

Instinctively,  unconsciously,  he  took  out  his 
snuff-box.  In  all  moments  of  extreme  emotion 
he  did  that,  even  if  it  were  only  to  conceal  his  emotion 
from  himself.  Tremblingly  hi"  fingers  pinched 
the  powder  and  lifted  it  to  his  trils;  and  there 
he  shook  it  whUe  he  watched  them  passing  out  of 
sight. 

Now  something  must  be  done! 

Ha  said  it  aloud,  snappmg  the  catch  of  the  snuff- 
box  and  putting  it  back  again  in  his  pocket.  Not 
a  day  must  be  wasted  now.    He  must  go  to  Mr 
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Somerset.  Ht  must  ask  Mr  Somerset  for  his  per- 
mission to  speuJi  at  once  to  Rozanne.  No  matter 
if  the  Marquis  dc  Pontreuse  were  to  live  for 
another  year,  he  must  ask  now  or  it  would  be  too 
late. 

The  thought  of  speaking  to  Rozanne  herself 
without  permission  did  not  enter  his  consideration. 
That  was  the  way  these  things  were  done  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  he  was  not  beginning  a  new  youth 
now,  it  was  only  the  old  youth  over  again.  That 
was  why  he  did  tilings  in  the  old  way. 

He  turned  round,  straightening  his  shoulders, 
that  gesture  so  characteristic  of  him  when  the  world, 
as  he  knew  it,  had  to  be  faced.  Just  so  had  he  held 
himself  erect  that  evening  when  he  had  returned  to 
the  boarding-house  after  his  first  visit  to  the  restau- 
rant in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road.  In  just  thai 
manner  had  he  followed  Julia  upstai^"-  with  her 
enamelled  cans  of  hot  water,  saying  to  himself,  as  he 
forced  a  smile  to  his  lips : 

"When  the  sprinf  comes  roond  again 
There  will  be  aaother  bud 
For  your  eyes  to  see." 

Ah,  he  was  brave,  was  this  M.  le  Vicomte!  He 
had  the  spirit.  If  it  was  slow  in  those  days  in 
driving  the  blood  a-racing  through  his  veins,  yet 
he  had  the  spirit  when  the  occasion  demanc  i. 

He  rang  the  bell.  Courtot  entered  the  little 
halL 
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'My  hat  and  stick,  Courtot,  and  my  gloves.     I 
am  going  out." 

What  is  instinct  ?    There  must  be  something  in  it, 
something  aimost  uncanny,  something  very  strange! 
In  the  tone  of  M.  le  Vicomte's  voice.  Courtot  not  only 
heard  the  note  of  determination— that  was  but 
comnon  observation-but  he  knew  what  was  about 
to  take  place.    His  master  was  going  to  act.    Some- 
thmg  was  about  to  be  done  nnd.  as  if  he  knew  only 
too  well  what  that  was,   he  spent,  oh,  so  much 
trouble,  gave  such  infinite  care  to  the  brushing  of 
the  old  silk  hat.    Never  had  it  shone  so  brightly 
Even  M.  le  Vicomte  not:^ed  it  when  he  brought  it 
down.  " 

Standing  before  a  Uttle  mirror,  he  settled  it  on  his 
head--the  exact  angle.    Then  Courtot  handed  hhn 
his  gloves.    When  he  had  put  them  on  he  settled 
Ins  cravat.    Then  he  took  his  malacca  cane.    He 
was  just  going. 
"One  moment,  monsieur." 
What  is  it,  Courtot?" 
A  brush,  M.  le  Vicomte." 

if  Z  :  '"''  '"^  "'*  "  ^P^^^  -^  '-  be  «een  on 
It.  Then  he  opened  the  door  and  bowed  as  the  old 
gentleman  passed  out. 

the'^oafT  T^''  ''^  ^^  P^*^  ^^  °"t  -to 

"  On.      ^r  ^"  '^'^  ''^^'^'  '^'  ^^^^  House. 

One  would  ahnost  think."  he  said  in  an  under- 
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tone  to  himself,  "  one  would  almost  think  that  that 
good  fellow  knew  whi-t  I  was  going  to  do,  the  way  he 
brushed  my  coat  and  my  hat;  my  hat—it  never 
looked  so  weU.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  brushed 
that  too  when  he  was  upstairs.  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised." 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
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WHO  WAS  MKS  SIMPKINS? 

'^z'^,  Mr  Somerset  was  in. 

The  maid  whom  Courtot  had  reproved 
showed  him  into  the  drawing-room. 

He  was  standing  there,  looking  out  into  the  garden 
where  Mr  Somerset's  bees  were  hovering  over  the 
bnlliant  white  borders  of  Mrs  Simpkins'  pinks,  when 
Kozanne's  uncle  entered. 

Who.  by  the  way,  was  Mrs  Simpkins? 

Unfortunately  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  M.  le 
Vicomte  or  the  issue  at  stake;  but  it  is  such  a  human 
question  that  it  must  be  worth  while  the  asking  Who 
was  Mrs  Simpkins?  She  must  have  been  a  charming 
old  dame.    You  may  be  sure  there  were  plenty  of 

nTr*.'^^^^^"'^"^^^^^-  Iguessshewas 
fond  of  the  flavour  of  doves,  too.  If  ever  she  made 
puddings,  which  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  she  would 
do  you  may  be  bomid  she  reached  up  for  that  little 

b^of  cochmed  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  kitchen 
^ws^.    And  m  her  apple  tarts~ahl   Well--even 
Mra  Beeton  advises  cloves  in  an  apple  tart. 
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But  every  summer,  we  do  talk  such  a  lot  about 
Mrs  Simpkins  and  her  pinks  and  no  one  ever  takes 
the  trouble  to  ask  who  Mrs  Simpkins  was.  For  all 
you  know,  Mrs  Simpkins  may  be  still.  If  she  is,  you 
will  probably  find  her  Uving  in  some  thatched  Uttle 
cottage  just  off  the  niid  that  runs  through  a  quiet 
Devonshire  village.  There  are  sure  to  be  taU 
standard  roses  up  the  red-tUed  path  to  the  front  door, 
not  wonderful  roses  by  any  means,  but  those  huge 
great  blooms  of  pink  and  white  that  seem  to  fit  in 
so  well  with  one's  memory  of  the  days  when  every- 
thing  was  simple,  the  days  of  sunple  hearts  and 
cabbage  roses,  those  days  which  so  few  of  us  ever 

talk  about  now. 

There  will  be  sweet-williams  too,  and  columbines 
in  that  old  gardon  that  belongs  to  Mrs  Simpkins. 
Hollyhocks-oh,  yes,  there  must  be  hoUyhocks  as 
well.  And  in  the  garden  behind  the  cottage,  in  a 
huge  round  bed  like  a  gleaming  sundial  of  ivory, 
the  figures  on  which  a  sun  that  i-  so  briUiant  has 
obliterated,  you  will  find  her  bed  of  pinks.  And  far 
away  you  will  taste  the  scent  of  cloves  in  the  air, 
and  far  away  you  will  hear  the  hum  of  bees  as  they 
hover  in  the  lazy  heat  over  the  thousand  and  one 
blossoms  of  Mrs  Simpkins'  garden. 

If  ever  you  see  a  cottage  Hke  this  in  the  country, 
and  someone  asks  you  "Who  lives  there?"  you 
must  answer-oh.  and  with  such  an  air  of  con- 
viction— "  Who  Uves  there?    Why,  Mrs  Simpkins. 
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The  chances  are  you  may  be  right,  you  never  know. 
I  don't  believe  anyone  will  ever  know  who  was  Mrs 
Simpkins.  Go  to-morrow  morning  and  ask  a  florist 
"  Who  was  BITS  Simpkins?  "  No,  don't!  You  had 
better  not.  He  might  teU  you  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  a  butcher  whose  brother  was  a  florist  and  that 
she  lived  at  Brixton  and  was  the  mother  of  fifteen 
children.  He  might  tell  you  that  there  never  was 
any  Mrs  Simpkins  at  all. 
No,  don't  go! 

I  can  understand  now  why  no  one  ever  asks. 
They  might  find  out. 
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WHAT  a  digMMiool 
Bat  Mr  Somenet  wat  in.  He  lurched 
awkwardly  into  the  room,  cleaning  his  spectacles 
with  that  colon>.'&d  silk  handkerchief  of  his  which  did 
duty  for  everjrthing.  Red  and  green  it  was— just 
the  colours,  in  fact,  which  you  might  have  ex- 
pected. 

**  Good-morning,  good-morning,  M.  le  ^comte," 
he  said,  "you've  come  to  see  my  collection  at 
last,  eh? " 

The  old  gentleman  was  so  very  polite.  He  knew 
that  nnless  he  was  particularly  careful,  this  actually 
would  be  the  resist  of  his  visit,  It  was  ahnost 
taking  a  mean  advantage  of  him. 

"  No,  not  the  coUection  this  morning,  Mr  Somer- 
set," he  replied  gently,  but  with  determinatioD. 
It  was  better  to  be  direct,  to  be  firm;  far  better  to 
nip  that  prospect  in  the  bud  at  once.  He  used  the 
same  kind  of  gentle  deliberation  as  when  he  syringed 
the  green-fly  on  his  rose  shoots  with  that  penny  squirt 
of  his.  Ah,  that  little  penny  squirt!  It  sounds  so 
ridiculous  an  instrument  for  a  gentleman  of  the 
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French  nobility.  But  that  really  is  only  because  it 
cost  a  penny.  It  could  be  q^ate  efficacious  if  you 
squeezed  it  hard  enough;  for  that  reason  perhaps  it 
was  ridiculous  fai  M.  le  Vicomte's  hands,  because  he 
never  did.  It  would  not  have  been  ridiculous, 
however  used,  if  it  had  cost  ten  shiUings. 

When  then  he  said  "  No,  not  the  coUection  this 
morning,  Mr  Somerset,"  in  his  firm  but  gentle  tone 
of  voice,  that  enthusiastic  entomologist  was  in  no 
way  discouraged.  He  had  often  heard  these  modest 
remarks  before.  People  were  no  doubt  considerate. 
They  thought  of  the  labour  they  might  be  giving 
him.  But  it  was  no  trouble,  it  was  no  labour;  in 
fact  i*^  was  a  pleasure. 

"  Well,  anyhow,"  he  said,  "  come  into  the  dining- 
room.  This  is  Rozanne's  sanctum.  I  can't  abide 
it— all  ihta^  little  knick-knacks  that  women  stick  up. 
They  get  i;  from  the  Roman  times  I  suppose — the 
penates.  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  bhme  servants  if 
they  break  things  in  the  drawing-room.  If  I  had  to 
dust  in  a  room  like  this,  I  should  break  ever  thing 
first  as  a  precautio-^  against  shocks  to  my  system. 
Come  into  the  dining-room,  M.  le  Vicomte." 

That  must  have  been  where  Rozanne  got  her 
idea  of  the  ogre  from— that  sentence—"  Come  into 
the  dining-room."  It  was  always  the  beginning 
It  always  is.  Witness  even  that  delightful  nursery 
rhyme  about  the  spider  and  the  fly.  Every  ogre 
invites  his  victims  mto  his  eating  room  and  they  sit 
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down  to  a  huge  meal  of  something— porridge  in  the 
case  of  the  ogre,  butterflies  it  was  with  Mr 
Somerset. 

Had  the  Vicomte  been  warned  of  this,  he  would 
have  refused  the  invitation.  But  he  knew  nothing. 
Unwittingly  he  obeyed  and,  taking  one  last  look 
at  the  room — Rozanne's  room — ^where  every  vase 
filled  with  roses  was  instmct  with  the  gentle  touch 
of  her  fingers,  he  followed  Mr  Somerset  into  the 
dining-room. 

The  door  was  closed  behind  him  and  his  host 
crossed  the  room  eagerly  to  four  huge  piles  of  cases 
standing  in  an  alcove,  which  the  architect  of  the 
house  had  no  doubt  thought  would  conveniently 
hold  a  sideboard. 

"  Now,"  he  said  complacently— now  when  he  had 
got  his  victim  safe  within  his  lair — "  now,  we  will 
begm,  I  think,  with  the  beetles.  They  are  not 
perhaps  so  interesting  to  look  at — at  least,  not  from 
the  non-collector's  point  of  view — ^which  point 
of  view,  I  take  it,  M.  le  Vicomte,  to  be  yours." 

Gripping  one  of  the  cases,  he  turned  round  with 
such  a  genial  smile  upon  his  face.  He  was  not 
always  as  considerate  to  his  visitors  as  this ;  but  now, 
in  the  back  of  his  mind,  there  was  almost  consciously 
a  definite  thought  that  this  victim  was  going  to 
prove  rather  difiicult  to  deal  with.  If  the  truth 
were  really  known,  he  felt  somewhat  apprehensive 
of  the  final  result    It  seemed  quite  within  the 
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bounds  of  possibility,  as  he  caught  the  look  in  M.  le 
Vicomte*s  eye,  that  the  collection  might  not  be 
shown  at  all  that  morning.  He  was  not  really 
surprised  then  when  he  heard  the  old  gentleman 

say: 

"  My  dear  Mr  Somerset,  I  am  sorry,  but  if  it  is 
the  same  to  you  I  will  see  the  beetles    another 

time— I—" 

"  Oh,  but,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  said  he— he  could  not 
let  it  pass  as  easily  as  this.  He  laid  down  the  case 
significantly  upon  the  table—"  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  interested,  and  this  is  a  most  excellent  opportunity. 
We  shall  not  be  disturbed.  Rozanne  is  away  on  the 
river  with  young  Dalziel;  they've  taken  their  lunch. 
You'll  stay  and  have  lunch  with  me,  and  we  can 
see  them  properly  then." 

He  is  notoriously  selfish,  is  the  miser,  and  com- 
passion is  a  sentiment  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 
But  M.  le  Vicomte  held  to  his  own.  As  consistent 
as  was  possible  imder  the  circumstances  with  his 
idea  of  politeness  he  was  obdurate. 

"  I  have  come,  Mr  Somerset,"  he  said,  "  to  say 
something  to  you  which  is  to  me  of  great  importance. 
It  would  be  impossible,  believe  me,  for  me  to  do 
myself  justice  if  I  were  engaged  m  looking  at  your 
interesting  collection  at  the  same  time.  Will  you 
excuse  me  then  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say?  " 

Very  reluctantly  Mr  Somerset  picked  up  the  case  of 
beetles  again.    His  face  was  positively   ominous 
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with  disappointment.  Snatch  a  bone  away  from 
a  dog  and  then  study  the  expression  on  its  face. 
This  is  what  happens  with  the  man  grown  old 
from  habit  when  you  force  him  from  his  groove. 

M.  le  Vicomte  waited  until  he  was  actually  putting 
the  case  back  upon  the  pile  which  stood  in  the 
alcove;  then  he  coughed  a  rather  nervous  little 
cough  and  felt  for  the  snuff-box  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  He  did  not  take  it  out.  The  desire  was 
only  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  there.  Then  he 
b^;an: 

"  The  fact,"  he  said,  "  that  Rozanne  is  not  here 
suits  my  purpose  just  as  well.  It  is  about  her  that 
I  wanted  to  speak  to  you." 

"  About  Rozanne  ?  "  The  case  of  beetles  clattered 
down  on  to  the  top  of  the  pile  with  the  others,  and 
Mr  Somerset  looked  round.    "  What  is  it?  " 

Now  he  took  out  the  snuff-box.  It  was  of  real 
service  now.  The  handkerchief  fluttered  about 
his  moustache  for  a  moment  while  he  collected  the 
words  and  arranged  them  carefully  as  he  was  going 
to  say  them. 

"I  have  come  to  ask  you,  Mr  Somerset,"  he 
began,  "  for  the  permission  to  pay  my  addresses  to 
your  niece." 

If  only  he  had  not  waited.  If  only  he  had  given 
Mr  Somerset  no  opportunity  to  show  the  greatness 
of  his  surprise,  saying  how  much  he  loved  Rozanne, 
explaining  how  much  he  had  loved  her  mother— oh, 
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saying  anything.  But  he  paused.  And  in  that 
moment,  looking  into  the  amazement  in  Mr  Somer- 
set's eyes,  came  agf  'n  the  cry  of  the  voices,  "  It*s  a 
mirage!  it's  a  mirage!  Come  back!  It's  only  a 
miragel" 

Yet,  even  then,  he  paid  no  heed.  The  sun  was 
still  high  above  the  sand-hills,  the  paling  light  of 
tht  evening  had  not  yet  quite  crept  into  the  sky.  By 
this  time  his  little  caravan  of  souls  was  very  far  off; 
it  was  such  a  small  company  of  people  too,  so  small, 
and  the  voices  sounded  so  faint  in  the  distance.  But 
hearing  then,  even  then,  a  shudder,  colder  than 
that  cool  breeze  from  the  palm  shadows  which  were 
playing  on  his  forehead,  trembled  through  him. 

For  a  moment  M.  le  Vicomte  was  afraid.  Sup- 
posmg  it  really  were  a  mirage.  But  he  shook  the 
fear  bravely  from  him. 

"  Of  coue,  I  expected  you  to  be  surprised,"  he 
said  quickly.  He  had  not  expected  it.  Oh,  no, 
he  had  not.  His  request  had  seemed  most  natural 
to  him.  But  it  is  -  human  instinct  to  take  th*-  first 
weapons  our  fingers  touch  when  we  have  to  fight 
that  fear  which  rises  within  our  own  conscience.  The 
man,  the  woman,  anyone  endeavouring  to  convince 
themselves  against  that  inner  conviction  which  is  so 
pitilessly  insistent,  may  be  excused  if  their  hand 
reaches  for  the  hoDow  cudgel  of  untruth.  In  that 
moment,  M.  le  Vicomte  was  striving  to  convince 
himself  that  it  was  natural,  as  weU  as  Mr  Somerset. 
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"  I  expected  you  to  be  surprised,"  he  repeated. 
"  The— the  disparity  in  our  ages— of  course— well, 
I  suppose  you  would  call  me  an  old  man." 

He  said  that  so  pathetically. 

There  was  no  hazard  here,  as  with  Rozanne,  for 
the  83anpathetic  compliment  to  follow  his  self- 
depreciation.  "I  suppose  you  would  call  me  an 
old  man,"  he  said  gently,  and  he  knew  that  that 
was  just  what   Mr  Somerset  would  have  called 

him. 

But  there  are  so  many  circumstances  which  com- 
bine to  alter  cases;  so  many  events  which  depend 
one  upon  smother  that  it  is  hard  to  get  at  the  truth 
in  any  matter. 

To  the  amazement  of  M.  le  Vicomte,  Mr  Somerset 
replied  bluntly: 

"  On,  no,  not  at  all,  not  at  all.  Are  you  in  fact 
as  old  as  I  am?  I  don't  call  myself  an  old  man. 
Not  by  any  means.  Why  should  I?  No,  my 
dear  M.  le  Vicomte.  An  old  man!  Not  at  all! 
Though  I  admit  you  do  surprise  me.  I— I  had  not 
thought  of  this." 

There  is  a  reason  for  everything.  The  greatest 
phenomenon  in  the  world  has  its  definite  and  simple 
reason  concealed  behind  a  most  incomprehensible 
exterior.  To  M.  le  Vicomte,  the  attitude  of  Mr 
Somerset's  mind  to  his  statement  was  inexplicable, 
however  readily  he  accepted  it.  Yet  the  reason  of 
it  was  definite.    It  was  quite  simple 
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That  morning  Rozanne's  uncle  had  received  a  letter 
from  Mr  Brabazon  of  Thumham  House,  requesting, 
in  terms  which  had  an  ugly  ring  about  them,  the 
return  of  the  moriey  which  he  had  lent  him. 

"You  must  admit  I  have  been  patient — "  the 
letter  concluded. 

Now  a  man  who  is  aware  that  he  has  beer,  patient, 
is  in  a  fair  way  towards  becoming  distinctly  ob- 
jectionable. To  become  conscious  of  one*s  virtues 
is  to  lose  them.  And  some  part  of  the  truth  of  this 
had  penetrated  Mr  Somerset's  mind.  He  was 
distinctly  anxious.  He  was  in  a  quandary.  And 
a  man  of  this  nature,  finding  himself  in  one  of  life's 
comers,  will  take  the  first  hand  that  o£f(  rs  to  drag 
him  out.  Here  now  wis  the  hand—that  of  M.  le 
Vicomte  du  Guesclin.  The  surprise  which  he  had 
shown  to  the  old  gentleman  was  in  reality  nothing 
to  that  which  he  felt.  He  was  quick  enough  to 
realise  the  wisdom  of  concealing  it. 

'•  I  am— I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  it,"  he  added. 

And  Pm  sure  I  hope  you'll  be  very— er— very 
happy.  Of  course,  tiere  is  no  concealing  of  the 
fact  that— that  it  is  a  great  honour  for  Rozanne, 
and  I'm  sure  she  will  be  sensible  of  it.  Most 
certainly  you  have  my  permission.  I  should  have 
thought  you  might  have  taken  that  for  granted. 
I  shall  tell  Rozanne  m5^elf  how  much  I  am  in 
favour  of  the  match;  I  shall  certainly  tell  her." 

There  was  a  tone  of  commercialism  in  all  this. 
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M.  le  Vicomte  tried  to  close  his  ears  to  it.  The 
honour  that  it  would  be  to  Rozaime — his  favouring 
of  the  match — ^there  was  something  British,  some- 
thing of  the  shopkeeper's  transaction  about  it  which 
grated  on  his  ears. 

He  would  almost  sooner  have  had  it  said  outright, 
"  M.  le  Viccnnte,  you  are  rather  an  old  man  to  think 
of  marrying  a  girl  so  young  as  Rozanne.  The  matter 
rests  with  her.  Let  her  decide  it.  She  knows 
her  heart  better  than  I  do.    Let  her  decide  it." 

What  honour  really  was  it  seeing  that  he  loved 
her?  None  at  all  If  she  gave  him  her  youth,  was 
it  not  a  far  greater  gift  than  any  title  in  the  nobility 
of  France?  If  the  gave  him  her  love — ^what  were  all 
the  kingd(»ns  of  the  world  compared  to  that? 

It  took  just  the  edge  from  the  keenness  of  his 
delight  in  having  won  so  far.  The  mind  is  far  from 
ever  being  satisfied.  Things  never  quite  happen 
in  this  world  as  the  least  fastidious  of  us  would 
wish. 

There  is  some  sprite — an  evil  sprite  no  doubt— a 
sprite  of  circumstance,  whose  dearest  joy  it  is  to  have 
a  hand  in  every  moment  of  pleasure,  drawing  the 
thread  of  hair  across  its  finished  edge  and  blunting 
it  of  its  keenest  happiness. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well — ^it  must  be  as  well.  If  we 
ev«r  knew  the  perfection  of  happiness,  unspoilt  by 
the  faintest  note  of  disappointment,  nothing  else 
would  satisfy  us.    We  should  all  become  like  the 
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princess  iix  the  fairy  tale — a  single  pea  beneath 
innumerable  feather  mattresses  would  bruise  our 
tender  flesh  and  rob  us  of  our  rest. 

It  is  not  so  enviable  a  thing  after  all  to  be  a  prince 
or  a  princess  in  this  world,  and  no  doubt  it  is  unjust 
to  speak  of  this  little  sprite  of  circumstance  as 
evil. 

The  sprite  is  not  evil.  No,  far  from  itl  It  is 
a  good  sprite. 

"Then  I  have,"  said  M.  le  Vicomte,  "yonr 
consent. 

"  Most  certainly." 

The  old  gentleman  bowed. 

"  I  hope  I  may  be  as  fortunate  with  Rozanne,** 
said  he. 

"  She  is  coming  to  see  you  this  afternoon,"  said  Mr 
Somerset    "  Did  she  tell  you?  " 

"No." 

His  heart  beat  quickly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  heard  her  say  this  morning  at  break- 
fast that  she  must  go  and  have  tea  with  you  this 
afternoon  when  she  gets  back  from  the  river.  Yon 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  ask  her  then." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  BACKWATER— SUNNINGHAM 

THOSE  moments  of  waking  when  the  mind  is 
just  conscious  that  the  body  is  still  asleep 
are  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  day  put  together. 
Equally  so  in  life  is  the  value  of  those  moments 
when  you  know  that  you  are  falling  in  love. 

A  thrilling  consdousnesB  that  the  thing  must 
happen,  that  there  is  no  preventing  it,  that  in  a  day 
or  so  you  will  be  taking  those  oaths,  the  mere  utter- 
ing of  which  brings  with  it  so  warm  a  sense  of  the 
annihilation  of  all  time,  so  close  a  relation  with  the 
immeasurable  greatness  of  the  infinite,  makes  you 
dally  with  the  sensation,  linger  over  it,  deUght  in  it, 
because  you  know  that,  in  the  conventional  order 
of  things,  it  may  never  occur  again. 

So  you  lie  awake  in  the  early  morning  watching 
yourself  asleep,  and  the  sensation  of  pleasurable 
contentment  is  much  the  same  as  when  you  stand 
upon  one  side  and  observe  yoiurself  drifting  into 
love. 

You  will  not  delay  it  too  long  if  you  are  wise,  but 

if  there  is  any  wisdom  in  you,  certainly  you  will 
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delay  it  a  little.  For  these  are  the  moments  that  arc 
looked  back  upon  with  such  wonder  and  such  awe 
when  the  whole  secret  is  out  and  there  is  nothing 
left  to  be  told.  It  is  therefore  just  as  well  to  give 
some  time  to  the  making  of  them. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  realising  every  time,  as  he 
watched  her,  how  wonderfully  inevitable  it  all  was, 
Dalziel  took  Rozanne  out  on  the  river  that  morning 
while  M.  le  Vicomte  was  on  his  way  to  see  Mr  Somer- 
set at  the  Red  House. 

As  he  pushed  the  punt  away  from  the  sUp,  old 
Simmonds,  the  master  of  the  boat-house,  looked 
wistfully  after  them.  There  was  a  twinkle,  half  of 
humour,  half  of  sentiment,  though  he  might  have 
been  ashamed  to  admit  it,  in  his  light  grey  eyes. 

As  they  passed  out  of  hearing  he  turned  round  to 
one  of  his  men. 

"We've  a  lot  to  answer  for,  Dick,"  he  said 

drily. 

"  Why? "  asked  Dick,  with  limited  comprehension. 

Old  Simmonds  nodded  his  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  departing  punt. 

"  We*ve  a  lot  to  answer  for,"  he  repeated,  and, 
cryptic  though  the  remark  may  have  been,  its  re- 
petition lent  it  a  subtle  meaning.  Dick  grinned, 
certainly  he  grinned,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
reaUy  understood.  More  than  probably  he  supplied 
some  explanation  of  the  remark  to  himself  out  of 
the  fund  of  his  own  sense  of  humour  and  grinned  at 
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that.    It  is  commonly  our  ofwu  appreciation  of  things 
mbkh  w«  laugh  at. 

On  a  mass  of  cushions  Rosanne  lay,  her  sun-hat 
discarded,  her  hair  catching  lights  through  a  thin 
silk  sunshade,  all  playing  their  parts  in  tnis  inevitable 
romance  which  old  Sinunonds  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  answer  for. 

Trailing  her  hand  in  the  water  that  lapped  up 
high  over  her  wrist  with  every  onward  motion  of  the 
punt,  she  leant  back  up(m  the  ctnhion^,  sometimes 
watching  the  expression  upon  Dalziers  face  when 
his  eyes  were  not  in  her  direction,  sometimes  gazing 
at  the  fleet  of  clouds,  with  their  white,  wind-filled 
sails,  which  moved  so  majesticaUj^  through  the  sea 
of  heaven  above  her. 

For  a  long  stretch,  until  the  little  cluster  of 
houses  in  Sunningham  and  the  boat-house  itself  was 
lost  from  sight  behind  a  bend  in  the  stream,  they 
said  nothing.  Youth  is  proud  of  the  strength  of 
its  arm;  and  at  twenty-five  one  has  not  quite  got 
over  the  belief  that  a  woman  is  won  by  prowess 
rather  than  by  knowledge.  Dalziel,  winding  up  his 
sleeves  high  above  the  eibow,  where  the  play  of  that 
forearm  muscle  could  be  seen  to  foil  advantage,  was 
—quite  unconsciously  perhaps — obedient  to  the 
prompting  of  his  youth.  He  certainly  was  very 
young.  Nothing  would  have  surprised  him  more 
than  to  learn  that  every  time  he  bent  upon  the  punt 
pole,  gripping  it  with  the  full  force  and  ardour  ol 
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his  desire  to  increase  their  speed,  and  Rozanne  saw 
that  knot  of  flesh  rise  in  obedience  to  the  strain, 
that  she  felt  a  shudder  at  the  thought  that  men  were 
so  strong  and  ugly. 

Had  he  been  told  that  she  liked  him,  not  for  this 
display  of  strength  but  in  despite  of  it,  he  would 
scarcely  have  believed.  So,  for  the  first  few  minutes, 
he  worked  m  silence  and  their  flat-nosed  little  craft 
shoL  down  the  stream,  the  water  gushed  in  tiny 
fountains  over  Rozanne's  wrist,  the  lines  of  poplars 
slipped  away  behind  them  and  all  the  world  seemed 
on  a  tide,  drifting — driftmg — drifting  down  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  sunshine  which  is  the  ultimate 
destination  of  all  true  and  happy-ending  romance. 

At  last,  with  a  little  stream  of  water  dripping 
down  to  his  elbows,  he  stopped,  letting  the  punt 
pole  trail  away  in  the  water  behind  them. 

"Where  are  we  going  to  have  lunch?"  he 
asked. 

Rozanne  woke  from  a  dream. 

"  Are  you  beginning  to  think  of  luuch  at  half-past 
eleven?  "  she  asked  with  a  smile. 

He  shook  his  head.  He  was  not  so  young 
as  that. 

"  No,  oh,  no,"  said  he.  "  I  haven't  done  any  work 
yet.  I  only  wanted  to  know  how  far  you  intended 
to  go." 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  sun  and  nestled  her 
head  into  the  cushions. 
«4 
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"It  doesn't 


He 


"Just  go  on"  ihe  said  simply, 
matter  where  to." 

This  paid  no  tribute  to  his  strength  of  arm. 
light  have  noticed  that,  but  it  escaped  him. 

♦  You're  enjoying  yourself,  eh?  " 

She  nodded  sleepily,  more  sleepily  than  she  felt, 

'  she  wanted  to  convey  how  contented  she  was. 

'  You  look  jolly  comfortable,"  he  added. 

"  Yes,  I  am.    Have  some  of  thc»e  cushions  and 
I  down  too.    We  can  drift." 

'*  But  don't  you  want  to  get  a  bit  down  stream? " 

"  No,  what's  it  matter?  " 

He  shipped  the  punt  pole,  a  little  disappointedly 
^.cihaps.  If  he  was  not  working,  the  chances  were 
he  would  tell  her  that  he  was  in  love.  He  did  not 
want  .0  do  thai— not  yet— not  just  yet.  She  might 
be  offended.  It  was  so  very  soon.  He  had  only 
been  there  four  days.  It  would  be  foohsh,  in  fact,  to 
teU  her  so  soon  as  this.  He  believed  that  he  knew 
something  about  the  ways  of  women— the  mind  of 
a  girl  of  twenty  was  not  such  an  enigma  to  him  as 
it  was  to  most  fellows  whom  he  knew— and  one  fact 
which  he  confidently  relied  upon,  was  that  they 
did  not  like  these  sort  of  things  sprung  on  them. 
They  distinctly  objected  to  that. 

As  he  watched  her  lying  back  upon  the  cushions, 
he  would  have  been  ready  to  swear  that  a  thought 
of  love  would  be  the  last  to  enter  her  head.  Girls 
of  mneteen  and  twenty,  if  they  had  been  brought  up 
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properly — as  he  knew  Rozanne  must  have  been  from 
all  he  had  seen  of  her  in  the  last  few  days— never 
allowed  such  ideas  to  possess  their  minds.  They 
were  only  children,  and  a  rough-and-ready  declaration 
of  love  from  any  man  was  enough  to  upset  them, 
to  frighten  them  out  of  their  lives.  If  he  were  to 
tell  her  that  he  loved  her  then,  what  would  she  do? 
Ten  chances  to  one,  she  would  stand  up  with  an 
imperious  gesture  and  tell  him  to  put  the  punt  over 
to  the  nearest  bank  so  that  she  might  get  out  and 
walk  home.  Besides,  however  subconscious  it  may 
have  been,  he  was  enjoying  those  subtle  delights  of 
knowing  that  he  was  falling  deeper  and  deeper  into 
love;  he  was  realising  that  when  it  did  all  come  out, 
as  come  out  it  must,  he  would  be  able  to  hark  back 
to  this  day  when  they  were  on  the  river  together 
and  say : 

"  I  loved  you  then,  but  you  didn't  know'  it,  did 
you?  Every  time  you  looked  at  me,  I  could  have 
told  you  I  loved  you,  but  you  didn't  guess  it,  you 
never  saw  it  even  in  my  eyes — " 

That  was  what  he  would  be  telling  her  soon, 
proving  how  strong,  how  deep,  how  lasting  his 
devotion  had  been,  and  the  fact  that  soon  might 
quite  easily  mean  to-morrow  had  no  sense  of  humour 
in  it  to  him.  To-morrow  seemed  a  very  long  way  off 
just  then. 

But  she  wanted  him  to  stop  working,  and  then  he 
would  have  to  talk,  and  what  on  earth  was  there 
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in  the  world  to  talk  about  but  this  wonderful  know- 
ledge that  he  loved  every  httle  expression  of  Va 
face,  Avery  Uttie  movement  of  her  body,  eve  y- 
fhing  she  said  and  every  word  she  left  unsaid? 

There  was  something  he  might  say.  He  might 
tell  her  about  himself. 

So  there  he  sat  down  on  a  cushion  that  she  had 
thrown  to  him  and  told  her  all  his  hopes  and 
aspirations.  He  was  going  to  be  called  to  the  Bar. 
There  was  always  a  fortune  to  be  made  at  the  Bar  if 
one  worked  hard  enough. 

"  And  are  you  going  to  work?  "  she  asked. 
He  threw  his  head  back.  He  looked  up  to  the 
heavens  as  well,  that  direction  towards  the  ideal, 
the  great,  the  infinite,  which  even  a  bird  recognises 
after  it  has  quenched  its  thirst— let  the  biologist 
tell  you  that  it  is  to  give  the  water  an  easier  passage 
down  the  throat.let  him  tell  you  it  as  vehemently  as  he 
likes,  but  he  has  a  material  soul. 
Dalziel  threw  his  head  back  with  a  smothered 

laugh. 

"  Work?    Rather!    I  should  think  I  was." 

His  father  was  a  solicitor.    His  father  would  feed 

him  with  briefs.    Success  was  only  waiting  for  him 

to  take  it  in  his  hands. 
This  is  always  true.    Success  is  only  waiting  for 

youth.    The  faUures   are   those   who   spend  their 

youth  upon  other  things  and  then,  with  withered 
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hands,  try  to  grasp  that  which  is  too  heavy  for  them 

to  hold. 

And  Rozanne  listened  to  every  word  he  said,  her 
heart  catching  the  infection  of  his  enthusiasm,  until, 
when  he  had  finished,  she  declared : 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  you'll  do  wonderfully  well." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so?  "  he  asked. 

**  Yes,  really,"  said  she. 

Their  eyes  met.  Oh,  he  was  perilously  near  his 
confession  then.  The  very  words  were  dancing  on 
his  lips.    He  picked  up  the  punt  pole. 

"  Look,"  he  said,  "  there's  a  backwater  over  on 
the  other  side,  let's  pull  in  th^re,  tie  her  up  and  have 

lunch." 

She  nodded  her  head.  She  realised  how  near  he 
had  been  then  to  that  confession.  There  was  even 
a  wondering  in  her  mind,  a  faint  surprise  that  he 
had  not  spoken.  If  he  had  guessed  that !  But  then 
they  never  do  guess,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  fortunate 
thing  that  it  is  so.  Ideahsm  in  a  world  as  real  as 
this  is  nearly  everjrthing. 

He  punted  across  the  stream  to  the  backwater 
and  there  they  tied  the  painter  to  an  old  tree's 
stump.  Then  he  sat  back  again  on  the  cushion, 
reached  for  his  coat  and  pulled  a  pipe  from  the 
pockec. 

"  Do  you  mind  if  I  have  a  pipe  before  lunch? " 

he  asked. 
What  it  is  to  be  young  and  not  forget  one's  first 
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lessons  in  politeness!  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to 
ask  her  permission  under  such  circumstances  as 
these,  but  think  of  the  pleasure  it  must  have  been 
to  hear  her  give  it!  She  looked  into  his  eyes  as  she 
smiled  when  she  acquiesced,  and  he  tried  to  look  mto 
hers.  But  neither  of  them  could  manage  it  for 
long.  It  was  only  for  a  moment,  then  both  of  them 
looked  away. 

And  when  he  had  lit  the  pipe  they  sat  in  silence 
again,  concealed  away  there  in  their  backwater, 
where  passers-by  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank  could 
only  see  the  gleam  of  her  sunshade  as  it  caught 
a  ray  of  sunlight  falling  through  the  branches. 

What,  after  all,  was  there  to  be  said  but  that  he 
loved  her?  In  looks,  he  said  it  over  and  over  again. 
In  the  thousand  little  attentions  that  he  paid  '  ^ 
he  conveyed  it  with  every  one.  But  the  a. 
words,  how  would  she  take  them?  The  fear  of 
losing  all  scourged  him  to  silence.  And  so  they 
sat  and  watched  the  water  in  the  main  stream  as  it 
hurried  by,  eddying  round  the  tangled  roots  of  an 
old  willow  which  kept  guard  Uke  a  sentinel  at  the 
mouth  of  their  Uttle  harbour  of  shadows.  Tlieir 
eyes  followed  the  huge,  heavy,  white  butterflies  as 
they  tumbled  by,  outside  there  \  the  sunshine  where 
the  river  ran  so  blue;  they  watched  the  water 
spiders  beating  up  against  the  stream  with  their 
angular  legs  always  in  motion,  yet  making  no  pro- 
gress, like  people  running  on  a  revolving  platform, 
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always  moving  yet  never  getting  oat  of  sight.  He 
pointed  out  to  her  a  willow  wren  as  it  hopped,  piping, 
from  one  twig  to  another.  They  both  held  their 
breath  as  a  water-hen  stole  out  of  the  rushes  with 
its  brood  of  young—young  waterchicks,  like  little 
toy  birds  made  out  of  black  angora  wool  with  eyes, 
the  heads  of  black  pins,  that  glistened  with  eager 

apprehension- 

"Oh,  aren't  they  perfectly  sweet!"  exclaimed 
Rozanne,  and  before  the  last  word  was  between  her 
lips  they  had  vanished. 

At  last  Dalziel  rose. 

"I  heard  a  church  clock  strike  one,"  he  said. 
"  Where's  that  basket?  " 

Then  they  had  lunch.  Oh,  it  is  good  to  be  young! 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  consume  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  heavy  cake,  and  wash  the  meal  down  with  a 
draught  of  fresh  milk,  feeUng  none  the  worse  for  it. 
One  is  so  apt  to  forget  as  one  does  it  that  it  is  a 
feat  which  very  few  car  perform  with  impunity 
and  that  one's  own  ability  will  not  last  for  ever. 

To  these  two  it  was  nothing.  They  consumed  all 
that  the  basket  contained  and  were  ready  immedi- 
ately afterwards  to  start  again  on  their  journey. 
Then  they  left  the  backwater,  rode  out  on  the  main 
stream  again,  and  refreshed,  as  is  a  giant  with 
wine,  Dalziel  drove  the  punt  forward  with  renewed 
energy. 

Time  was  absolutely  forgotten  by  both  of  them. 
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There  is  no  such  thing  'aS  Time  when  one  is  in  love, 
yet  the  clocks  strike,  and  Rozanne  heard  one  of 
them,  that  silvery  sound  of  a  church  chime  that 
comes  vibrating  over  water  as  a  swallow  flies  with 
dipping  wings. 

"  What  time  is  that?  "  she  asked  quickly,  roused 
suddenly  to  the  sense  of  her  responsibility. 

"  Half-past  two,  I  should  thmk,"  said  Dalziel. 

'*  Oh,  we  must  turn  at  once.  I  must  go  and  see 
M.  le  Vicomte  this  afternoon.  I  haven't  been  there 
for  three  days.  We  must  get  back  at  once.  How 
long  will  it  take  you?  " 

•'  Half  an  hour." 

"  Could  you  really  do  it  in  that?  " 

Could  he  really  do  it  in  that?  What  was  all  this 
pride  of  youth  for,  if  not  to  meet  the  demands  of 
such  a  moment?  Could  he  really  do  it  in  that? 
She  should  see.    That  she  wanted  it  was  sufficient. 

When  they  pulled  up  at  the  sUp,  and  old  Simmonds 
helped  her  to  step  out,  she  looked  up  into  Dalziel's 
face,  red  and  burning  with  his  exertion,  but  tri- 
umphant that  he  had  still  a  minute  to  spare. 

"I  think  you're  splendid,"  she  said  simply. 
"  We  came  back  from  below  the  marsh,  Simmonds, 
in  less  than  half  "in  hour." 

"Well,  my  word,  that's  good  going,  miss,"  he 
said. 

Then  Dalziel's  cup  was  full.  It  was  worth  these 
three  burning  blisters  on  the  palms  of  his  hands,  it 
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was  worth  that  sense  of  complete  exhaustion.    He 
was  out  of  training,  of  course,  but  what  did  that 
matter?    He  had  done  it  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
and— well— he  was  young. 
What  a  wonderfil  thing  youth  is. 
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MLE  VICOMTE  had  told  Courtot  that  he  might 
•  get  tea  ready  in  the  garden  that  afternoon. 
There  had  been  nothing  in  his  voice  to  convey  the 
momentous  occasion  for  which  it  was  to  be  served. 
He  had  said  it  in  much  the  same  tone,  there  had  been 
much  the  same  inflection  upon  his  words,  as  when 
he  had  told  him  those  three  days  ago,  and  they  had 
both  been  so  unhappy,  "  I  shall  not  want  tea  in 
the  garden  this  afternoon,  Courtot." 

But  in  neither  case  was  this  discriminatmg 
Courtot  deceived.  He  had  an  instinct  as  sharp 
as  any  woman's,  and  what  is  more,  he  possessed 
with  it  the  power  of  comparatively  rehable  de- 
duction. 

Never  had  he  taken  such  pains  over  the  cutting 

of  the  bread-and-butter  as  on  that  afternoon.    It 

was  so  thin — ah!  you  should  have  seen  how  thin  it 

was — so  thin  that  he  had  to  hold  his  breath  as  he 

Ufted  it  from  the  loaf  on  to  the  plate.    Even  then 

there  was  many  a  piece  that  broke  in  mid-air  and 

"  Pestet  "  he  exclaimed;  but  he  was  just  as  careful 
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to  the  very  last  slice.  The  sight  of  M.  le  Vicomte 
himself  going  round  the  garden  from  one  rose 
bush  to  another,  picking  the  best  blooms  and  then 
placing  them  in  a  vase  en  the  table  under  the  apple 
tree,  convinced  him  that  he  was  right.  That  day 
was'  an  event  in  M.  le  Vicomte's  life.  He  was 
perfectly  sure  of  it.    Things  were  going  to  happen 

that  day. 
It  had  all  begun  with  M.  le  Vicomte  calling  for 

his  hat  and  stick  in  the  morning. 

The  mind  that  departs  suddenly  from  its  groove 
must  be  bent  upon  some  very  important  errand 

indeed.  ^ 

Very  closely,  Courtot  had  watched  his  masters 
face  when  he  had  returned  from  the  Red  House. 
Of  course  he  imagined  he  saw  a  lot  of  things.  In- 
stinct is  so  nearly  wrapped  up  with  the  imagination 
that  it  is  hard  to  tell  when  one  is  not  working  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  other.  Really,  he  saw 
nothing  at  all.  There  was  nothing  to  see.  M.  le 
Vicomte's  face  was  quite  calm  and  serene;  he 
betrayed  none  of  that  emotion  of  exultant  hope 
which  was  lifting  so  high  in  the  heart  of  him. 

But  when  he  ordered  tea  m  the  garden,  ah!  then 
there  was  knowledge.  Courtot  knew.  All  of  which 
became  the  reason  why  the  bread-and-butter  was  cut 
so  thin  that  afternoon,  why  there  were  fat  Uttle 
siadwiches  of  new-cut  cress.  And  M.  le  Vicomte 
grew  no  cress  in  his  garden.    But  Mrs  Bulpitt  did. 
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She  cut  it  herself  for  Courtot  with  a  nice  clean  table 
knife,  and  wrapped  i  up  in  a  spotless  white  pocket 
handkerchief  for  him,  in  which  he  might  carry  it  back 

to  the  cottage. 

"  And  youTl  swear  it's  for  tt«i  Viscount,"  she  said, 
just  the  moment  before  she  put  it  into  his  hands 

**Lebon  Dieu  Himself  sees  I  do  tell  the  truth," 
he  exclaimed. 

She  believed  him.  That  expression,  le  bon  Dieu, 
had  a  great  effect  upon  her.    She  knew  what  it 

meant. 

"  Because,  if  it  was  for  yourself,"  she  said,  "  I'm 
not  gomg  to  be  wasting  my  cress  for  you  to  be  eating 
it  out  of  my  company.  If  you  want  cress,  you'll 
have  to  come  and  eat  it  here." 

Then  she  asked  him  for  a  kiss,  a  thing  she  had 
never  done  with  Mr  Bulpitt  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
existence.  She  asked  shyly,  half  believing  then  that 
it  was  a  forward  thing  to  do.  But  it  was  his  own 
fault.  He  had  taught  her  to  look  lightly  upon  such 
matters— well,  not  exactly  lightly,  but  certainly 
as  no  chapel-woman  should.  She  even  wondered  at 
that  moment,  when  his  Ups  met  hers,  whatever  Mr 
Mathews  would  think  of  her. 

Well,  let  him  thmk!  He  couldn't  kiss  Uke  her 
Courtot  did,  not  in  a  month  of  Sundays! 

It  is  an  awful  fact  to  contemplate,  this  ease  with 
which  human  nature  can  drift  from  stem,  northern 
respectabiUty  into  the  lax  and  pleasure-loving  habits 
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of  the  south.  And  Mrs  Bulpitt  was  a  good  Congre- 
gationaUst.  Mr  Matnew,  eve«,  with  all  his  «nten^ 
tious  knowledge  o!  We,  would  «:arcely  have  believed 

this  of  her.  , .     .       ^^  ■, 

Yet  there  it  was.  She  asked  him  to  kiss  her.  and 
what  is  more,  would  have  been  crueUy  disappomted 
had  he  refused.  That  he  did  not  refuse  is  hardly 
worth  while  the  mentioning. 

So  there  were  cress  sandwiches  for  tea  that  after- 
noon. Courtot  laid  them  unostentatiously  on  the 
table  beside  the  plate  of  thin  bread-and-butter. 
Rozamie  had  not  arrived  then,  and  M.  le  Vicomte 
was  standmg  by  in  the  garden  to  see  that  everything 
was  for  the  best  in  what  then  was  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds  for  him. 
As  Courtot  laid  down  the  plate  his  quick  eye 

noticed  it. 

"  What  is  that,  Courtot?  "  he  asked. 

"  Some  little  sandwiches  of  cress,  M.  le  Vicomte. 

"  Cesi  bien  c*a:*  . 

He  just  caught,  he  fancied,  a  guilty  look  m 
Courtot's  eye,  which  made  him  think  the  better  of 
asking  where  they  came  from.  It  was  not  worth 
whUe  to  question  the  gifts  which  fell  from  the  lap 
of  a  graciois  Providence  on  such  a  day  as  that.    If 

you  are  really  a  philosopher  to  the  heart  of  you, 
you  never  question  Providence  at  all.  Life  being 
as  it  is,  and  your  Providence  more  than  likely  being 
some  other  man's  folly,  it  is  the  true  essence  of 
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philMophy  to  take  all  such  things  as  they  come  and 
ask  no  questions.  For  if  you  have  a  heart  at  all 
within  you,  your  pity  for  the  foolishness  of  another 
will  st^  somewhat  from  the  pleasure  of  the  good 
fortune  to  yourself. 

Therefore  ask  no  questions  of  Providence.  M.  le 
Vicomte  on  that  occasion,  and  he  was  oiily  a  philo- 
sopher in  his  way,  he  asked  none.  In  such  a  moment 
as  that,  cress  sandwiches  were  very  desirable  things; 
they  added  a  look  of  importance  to  the  table; 
they  carried  with  them  a  subtle  suggestion  that 
pains  had  been  taken  to  please  the  expected  guest. 
He  just  accepted  them  and  said  nothing. 

Then  came  Rozanne  through  the  Uttle  wicket 
gate,  so  shaky  on  its  drooping  hinges,  which  gave 
entrance  from  the  path  round  the  front  of  the  house 
into  the  garden. 

To  honour  him,  she  had  changed  her  frock.  It 
did  not  escape  his  notice.  He  had  his  subtle  know- 
ledge of  women  too,  had  M.  le  Vicomte.  He  knew, 
or  rather  had  it  not  better  be  said  in  this  instance, 
he  thought  he  knew,  the  delicate  process  of  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  attitude  of  a  woman's  mind 
when  she  changes  her  dress. 

Apart  from  all  reasons  of  comfort,  which  in  sc 
fragile  a  matter  as  this  can  readily  be  put  aside,  there 
is  a  definite  motive  towards  a  definite  action  in  ever> 
little  change  which  a  woman  makes  in  her  appearance. 
She  may  scarcely  be  conscious  of  it  herself.    She 
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would  deny  it  vehemently  if  accused.  For  a  woman 
needs  but  UtUe  to  satisfy  her  ;;onscience  and  can 
quite  easily  convince  herself  of  an  unjust  construction 
upon  her  actions  if  there  be  but  the  shred  of  another 
motive  in  her  mind.  And  such  a  shred  tl  3re  usually 
is,  for  motives  seldom  run  singly  where  a  woman  is 
concerned. 

Rozanne,  hastening  to  her  room  directly  she  re- 
turned, was  actuated  by  three  separate  reasons  for 
the  changing  of  that  frock.    Comfort  no  doubt  was 
the  first.    Certainly  she  would  not  have  denied  that. 
Oh,  no!  why  should  she?    Then  she  was  gomg  out 
to  tea  with  that  most  chivahous,  that  most  aris- 
tocratic of  old  gentlemen,  M.  le  Vicomte  du  Guesclin. 
Surely  the  occasion  demanded  that  she  should  put 
on  her  best  frock?    She  would  not  have  denied  that 
—oh,  no,  not  even  that!    But  most  vehemently  she 
would  have  denied  that  she  had  changed  her  dress 
to  that  new  pink  frock  which  had  been  so  carefully 
selected  a  week  or  so  ago  because  Mr  Dalziel  had 
courageously  said  how   well   it   became  her   and 
because  she  would  most  probably  see  him  for  a 
moment  or  two  when  she  went  downstairs.    With 
the  greatest  vehemence  possible,  she  would  have 
denied  that. 

But  then,  you  see,  in  the  heart  of  her  that  was  the 
real  reason.    And  the  real  reason  it  is  which  a  woman 
never  admits  to. 
She  even  thrust  the  opportunity  upon  him  when 
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she  came  down  into  the  haU.    At  first  he  was  not 
to  be  seen.    So  she  called  him  by  name. 

"  Mr  Dalziel!  Mr  Dalziel!  "  Wondering  for  the 
moment  whatever  she  could  say  to  him  when  he  did 
appear.  She  was  about  to  call  once  more,  to  give 
him  the  absolute  fulness  of  opportunity,  when  lie 
leant  o  'er  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Somerset." 

It  was  so  unexpected  that  for  the  moment  she 
stammered  ia  confusion,  unable  to  conceive  of  any- 
thing to  say. 

"  I  shall  be  back  again  in  about  an  hour,"  she 
said  at  last. 

He  nodded  his  head.  His  eyes  were  too  full 
of  her  and  that  new  pink  frock  to  think  of  any 
suitable  reply.  And  she  walked  out  of  the  hall, 
warm  with  that  sense  of  consciousness  that  his 
eyes  were  following  her,  and  that— well,  that  it 
was  more  comfortable  and  more— weU,  more  con- 
siderate to  M.  le  Vicomte  to  have  changed  her 
dress. 

In  the  garden,  before  she  could  finally  get  away, 
her  imde  detained  her. 

"  Rozanne!  Rozanne!  "  he  caUed,  and  he  came 
stumbling  blindly  over  the  borders  of  Mrs  Simpkins' 
pinks— we  know  now  that  it  is  not  wise  to  ask  who 
Mrs  Simpkins  was— waving  a  letter  in  his  hand.  A 
huge  gauze  mask  was  covering  his  head,  and  with 
that  long,  lank  body  of  his,  he  looked  as  though 
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he  had  just  emerged  from  some  mediaeval  torture 
chamber. 

"  I  want  yo-i  to  read  this,"  he  said,  out  of  breath. 
*•  I  think  my  bees  are  beginning  to  swarm.  I've 
told  Daliiel  to  go  and  shove  on  a  mask  and  come 
and  see  them — ^but  read  this." 

He  thrust  the  letter  into  her  hands. 

She  read  it  through,  then  looked  up  at  him  with 
troubled  face.  That  expression  could  not  last.  He 
looked  so  ludicrous  in  his  foolish  mask.    She  laughed. 

"  It's  no  laughing  matter!  "  he  exclaimed. 

A  sense  of  humour  is  a  charming  thing,  but  so 
rare,  so  rare. 

"There's  nothing  to  laugh  at,"  he  repeated 
suUenly.  "  I  can't  get  the  money,  and  there's  only 
one  way  it's  to  be  had  if  this  confounded  idiot 
Brabazon  is  to  be  paid  at  once." 

Now  she  was  serious. 

"  Wliat  way  is  that?  "  she  asked. 

"  Your  cousin— M.  le  Vicomte." 

Oh,  they  are  cunning,  these  old  men!  Age  does 
not  rob  them  of  that;  in  fact  it  only  adds  to  the 
quality. 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  nothing  to 
him.  Where  could  I  find  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds? " 

Where,  certainly?  And  he  looked  so  ridiculous 
in  that  mask,  as  he  turned  his  head  about  in  a  vague 
gesture  as  though  looking  for  it,   that   Rozanno 
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neuly  laughed  again.  Bnt  in  the  next  moment  she 
realised  the  weight  of  the  situation. 

"  Ask  M.  k  Ticomte?  •*  she  repeated. 

••  Yes,  ask  him,  I  knofw  what  I'm  talking  ahout. 
Hell  take  it  as  an  honour  coming  from  you.  That's 
his  way.  He'll  take  it  ai  an  honour  and  ahsolutdy 
he  won't  fed  the  wdght  of  it.  He  told  me  he  banks 
with  the  CrWit  Lyomiais— oh,  I  know  he  has  heaps 
ofmoney.  Besides,  it  is  only  to  lend  it-only  to  lend 
it.    You  look  as  if  I  were  suggesting  he  should 

give  it." 
"  But  why  don't  you  ask  him?  " 

"  I? " 

"  Yes.    It's  not  the  sort  of  thing  for  me  to  do." 

He  had  not  thought  of  that.  The  knowledge 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Vicomte  would 
not  hesitate  to  lend  Rozanne  the  money  was  all 
that  had  appealed  to  his  mind.  He  had  not  con- 
sidered appearances. 

"  Well,  this  man  has  the  power  to  make  me  bank- 
rupt," he  said  sulkily,  "  and  I  like  the  prospect  of 
that  no  more  than  you  would.  How  about  yonr 
chances  of  getting  married?  You  don't  consider 
these  things,  Rownne— you  don't  consider  these 
things  from  my  point  of  view.  I'm  afraid  you're 
selfish— I  really  am— I'm  afraid  you're  seiash.  I 
expect  you'd  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I've  hada 

proposal  for  you  already—" 
Seeing  her  faoe,  he  checked  himself.    Hehadnerer 
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reaUy  meant  to  say  it  at  aU.  The  moment  had  been 
one  of  impulse.  He  had  spoken  about  her  possi- 
bilities of  marriage  and  that  had  suggested  it;  but 
he  had  never  meant  to  say  it.  She  would  refuse  to 
take  M.  le  Vicomte  at  such  a  disadvantage  and  ask 
him,  if  she  knew.  He  railed  inwardly  against  his 
folly  and  turned  hurriedly  away  to  avoid  the  inevit- 
able question. 

"  Who  was  it,  uncle?  "  she  whispered. 

He  started  back  to  his  bees.  They  wore  swarming, 
those  bees  of  his,  they  must  be  swarming  by  this 

time. 

"  Who?  "  she  repeated,  and  her  heart  was  hammer- 
ing out  the  answer—"  who?  " 

"Oh,  I  expect  you  know,  I  expect  you  know," 
he  said  over  his  shoulder  as  he  tumbled  against  a 
standard  rose  bush. 

Rozanne  turned  slowly  away  to  the  garden 
gate. 

Yes,  she  knew— oh!  she  was  confident  she  knew. 
The  heart  of  a  woman  never  tells  a  lie,  but  then  it 
only  speaks  to  herself.  What  she  says  is  another 
matter. 

Oh,  yes,  she  knew.  But  why  had  he  spoken  to 
her  uncle  first?  Why  not  to  her?  Hadn*t  that 
spoiled  it  just  a  Uttle  bit — ^taken  away  that  flutter- 
ing sense  of  the  subtly  inevitable  and  made  it  so 
sure,  so  certain,  that  the  keenest  edge  of  it  had  goc3? 
Why  had  he  not  spoken  to  her  first  ?    There  had  been 
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such  opportunity  in  the  lazy  silence  of  that  back- 
water, why,  for  example,  had  he  not  spoken  there? 
She  would  have  understood.  He  could  not  but 
have  seen  that  she  would  have  understood.  Surely 
she  had  shown  it  in  her  eyes? 

But  she  did  not  fed  this  complaint  against  Fate 
to  be  very  worthy  of  her.  It  was  perhaps  rather  an 
ungenerous  way  of  looking  at  things,  because,  after 
all,  she  was  happy.  There  seems  Uttle  that  is  abstract 
rbout  the  quality  of  happiness  when  once  it  comes 
to  one.  Abstract?  Great  heavens!  It  is  a  most 
tangible  thing. 

She  looked  up  mto  the  sun,  still  high  above  the 
poplar  trees,  and  she  smiled  with  her  eyes  at  the  sun 
and  the  sun  smiled  back  again. 

Ther«  was  no  doubt  that  she  was  happy.  The 
request  her  uncle  had  made  of  her  seemed  fraught 
with  but  little  difficulty  then.  She  was  happy,  she 
was  young,  and  the  world— oh,  the  world  was  a 
wonderful  place! 
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YOU  would  have  been  surprised  to  feel  how  fast 
M.  le  Vicomte's  heart  was  beating  as  he  came 
down  the  little  grass  path  between  the  dwarf  rose 
bushes  to  meet  Rozanne. 

But  t^en  this  was  the  climax  of  his  youth;  this 
was  the  moment  in  the  pursuit  of  the  mirage  when 
it  seems  that  the  next  mile  of  sand  will  be  the  last. 
Another  mile  and,  tired,  but  at  rest,  he  would  be 
lying  in  the  cool  green  shadows  of  the  palm  trees; 
another  hour  and  he  would  hear  from  Rozanne's 
Ups  that  all  this  struggle  for  existence,  this  striving 
to  keep  whole  upon  his  back  the  deUcate  garment 
of  self-respect,  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  won  out  of  the  very  hands 
of  circumstance  the  freedom  of  his  heart's  desire. 

As  he  came  down  the  garden,  and,  taking  her  hand, 
bent  over  it  to  kiss  it,  it  was  to  him  as  if  all  Time 
between  the  past  and  present  had  slipped  away  into 
the  dust  of  forgetfulness  and  Rozanne  de  Pontreuse 
were  coming  to  tell  him  that  she  was  free.  Closing 
his  eyes,  he  could  have  imagined  that  he  heard  the 
splashing  of  the  fountains  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles 
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and,  when  he  looked  up,  the  windows  of  his  Utile 
cottage  had  become  high  and  spacious  like  those  of 
the  palace  at  Trianon,  the  Uttle  gravel  walk  around 
the  plot  of  grass  was  a  stately  terrace  where  marble 
statues  were  basking  in  the  sun. 

This  was  a  mirage— e  mirage  indeedl 

"  And  what  do  you  think  I  have  found  to  do  with 
myself  these  four  days,  Rozanne?  "  he  asked  as  he 
raised  his  head. 

She  took  his  arm  as  they  walked  across  to  the 
apple  tree.  How  could  she  have  thought  that  even 
that  action  would  have  held  its  meaning  for  him? 
She  did  not  think.  Happiness  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  considered  thought.  It  abhors  it  as 
Nature  does  a  vacuum. 

"  I  know  I've  been  horrid,"  she  said,  "  b-but  you 
know  I  couldn't  help  it.  Uncle  Wilfrid  asks  Mr 
Dalziel  to  stay,  and  then  when  he's  shown  him 
all   his    collection    he    expects    me    to   entertain 

him." 

"  And  so  you  have  been  forced  into  the  onerous 

position  of  a  busy  hostess?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  have." 

That  then  explained  it  all.  The  Vicomte  was 
quite  satisfied.  She  had  found  her  absence  no  more 
desirable  than  he  had.  She  would  sooner  have  been 
with  him  every  afternoon.  That  was  really  all  he 
wanted  to  hear.  She  had  not  said  so  in  actual 
words,  certainly,  but  that  must  have  been  how  it 
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was.  And  he  could  not  see  that  in  his  readiness  to 
accept  it  as  such,  he  was  reaUy  but  expressing  the 
fear  that  it  was  not  so  at  all. 

In  the  nearing  glamour  of  the  mirage  everj^thing 
is  inverted,  everything  is  upside  down.  A  glaring 
truth  becomes  the  most  amazing  fallacy,  the  most 
patent  falsehood  wears  the  semblance  of  a  compelling 
truth.  And  it  is  here  that  there  lies  the  danger  in 
the  phantom  oasis;  it  is  for  this  that  the  others 
cry  to  you  "  Come  back!  come  back! "  But  by 
that  time  their  voices  are  well-nigh  out  of  hearing. 
All  that  reaches  you  is  the  faint,  distant  cry  like 
the  call  of  a  bird  as  it  speeds  its  way  back  to  ita 

mate. 

Then  they  sat  down  under  the  apple  tree,  and  wMie 
she  drew  of!  her  gloves,  the  Vicomte  watched  her. 
He,  too,  was  playing  with  the  sensation,  sipping  the 
thought  of  all  that  was  yet  to  come,  before  he  lifted 
the  cup  of  divine  reality,  threw  back  his  head  and 
drained  it  to  the  last. 

"  It  is  good  to  have  you  back  again,  little  coonn," 
he  said  presently.  "  These  afternoons  have  been  like 
long  winter  days,  and  yet  the  sun  has  been  shining. 
I  ^hinlr  there  must  be  some  quality  in  the  mind  to 
make  sunshine  really  shine,  because  a  grey  day 
can  be  brighter  than  the  brightest  day  in  summer 
when  •  God*s  in  His  heaven '  as  your  Mr  Browning 
says  it.  I  don't  know  where  U  bon  Dku  could  have 
been  these  last  three  days.    He  certainly  was  not 
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in  His  heaven,  though  there  was  scarcely  a  cloud, 
in  the  sky." 

This  was  all  so  true.  She  knew  how  true  it  was, 
though  she  could  never  have  expressed  it  as  he  did. 
Just  for  his  way  of  saying  things,  she  almost  loved 
him.  Many  and  many  a  time  in  that  garden,  under 
that  very  apple  tree,  he  had  given  expression  to 
thoughts  of  hers  which  had  been  too  subtle  for 
her  to  materialise  into  words.  And  now — ^the  real 
quality  of  sunshine  was  in  the  mind.  How  well  she 
could  understand  that  now! 

"  I  know  just  what  you  mean,"  she  said  quickly. 
"  Fve  felt  that,  just  that,  so  often." 

He  leant  forward  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees. 

"  And  you  are  glad  to  be  back  here  under  tht 
apple  tree  again?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  of  course  I  am.  Why  should  I  be 
anything  else?  " 

Why  indeed?  But  he  did  not  see  it  in  that  sense. 
He  leant  back  again  in  his  chair,  gazing  up  through 
the  branches  above  his  head. 

"Ah,  then  God  is  in  His  heaven  again!  I 
remember  it  was  just  such  a  day — such  a  day 
as  this,  and  as  yesterday,  and  as  the  day  before  when 
your  mother  and  I  said  farewell  to  each  other  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  the  morning  after  the 
ball  at  the  Russian  Embassy.  The  sun  was  shining, 
there  was  a  band  playing  somewhere  near;  the 
children  were  romping  about  the  walks  and  the 
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flower-beds  were  brilliant  with  tuKps.  But  there 
were  no  odours  in  anything  to  my  eyes  then.  The 
voices  of  the  children  were  pitched  upon  a  shrill, 
discordant  note.  The  music  of  the  band  seemed  the 
irony  of  discord  too,  and  that  glaring  sunshine  was 
such  a  blasoned  imitation  of  what  sunshine  can 
really  be  when  it  comes  from  the  heart  as  well  as 
from  the  heavens." 

"  But  why  did  you  say  good-bye  if  it  made  you 
so  unhappy?"  asked  Rozanne,  wondering.  Not 
really  wondering  —  pretending  to  —  pretending  to 
herself  as  well  as  to  him.  In  that  one  afternoon 
she  had  learnt  the  secret  of  all  things. 
M.  le  Vicomte  looked  at  her  with  gentle  eyes. 
"  I  loved  her,  httle  cousin,"  he  said,  "  and  I  loved 
her  too  late.  That  is  why  I  have  never  married. 
That  is  why  I  have  chosen  to  live  quite  alone.  But 
here  is  tea;  I  have  more  to  tell  you  presently.  Oh, 
yes,  I  have  a  lot  more  to  tell  you." 

If  you  could  but  have  seen  Courtot's  face  as  he 
carried  the  tea  across  the  Uttle  lawn  to  the  table 
under  the  apple  tree.  Conversation  was  suspended. 
If  only  they  would  have  talked,  but  they  sat  still 
and  watched  him.  And  he  thought  he  knew  so  well 
what  they  must  have  been  saying  the  moment 
before  and  would  continue  to  say  the  moment  he 
had  left.  He  had  always  conceived  M.  le  Vicomte 
saying  the  most  wonderful  things  when  he  made 
love.    Was  he  not  a  Vicomte  of  the  nobility  of 
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France?  Did  he  not  lay  eveiythiag  beautifuUy 
thi»  good  matter  of  his?  Betides,  had  he  not  once 
heudhim  say  to  Rosanne  de  Pontreme  in  the  days 
m  Pans  long  ago: 

"Rownne.  whenever  my  heart  beats  you  wiU 
fcd^t.  because  you  hold  it  in  the  hoUow  of  your 

That  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  have  said.  Courtot 
mmself  could  never  have  thought  of  it  So  he 
^gined  when  his  master  made  love,  it  most  be 
diflfer«it  to  anyone  else  in  the  world.  He  would 
have  been  surprised  to  learn  what  very  Uttie  differ- 
ence  there  is.  He  would  have  been  amazed  to  find 
that  his  woofajg  of  Mrs  Bulpitt  was  much  the  same 
as  IS  the  wooing  of  the  highest  in  the  land. 

'Hiere  are  no  two  ways  about  making  love  One 
ry  has  the  trick  of  it  and  another  not.  that  is 
all. 

But  Courtot  was  not  aware  of  this.  He  imagined 
he  was  mtemipting  his  master  in  the  most  poetic 
of  declarations,  and  to  himself  it  seemed  that  he 
could  never  place  the  teapot  on  the  table  in  time 
to  get  away  before  he  had  spoUt  everything. 

"  (^artoVs  in  a  hurry,"  said  Rozanne  when  he  had 
departed. 

The  Vicomte  smiled. 

•iu^v!"^*  ^^  ^  ^^^"^  ***  «**  a^y  to  »»ave  tea 
with  his  Mrs  Bulpitt,"  he  said. 

Oh,  they  were  so  wise,  they  did  know  such  a  lot 
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about  each  other,  this  If .  le  ^comte  da  GufltcUn 
and  hk  servant,  Courtot.    There  was  not  a  thought 
that  passed  across  the  mind  of  one  of  them  bat  ^liiat 
the  other,  with  such  charming  inaccuracy,  could 
guess  what  it  was. 
"  Bat  who  is  his  Mrs  Bulpitt?  **  asked  Rozanne. 
*'She  is,"  said  M.  le  Vicomte,  "a  good  woman 
with  a  heart  of  gold  and  a  lace,  oh!  so  plain.    But 
Courtot  has  found  that  a  heart  of  gold  is  worth  all 
the  beautiful  faces  in  the  worid.    He  says  himself, 
and  he  repeats  it  so  many  times, '  She  is  good— it  may 
not  be  that  she  is  beautiful,  but  she  is  good.'    And 
so  they  are  going  to  be  .iiarried." 

Rotane  clapped  her  hands  together  and  laughed. 
"Oh,  Fm  sure  he'U  make  her  so  happy!"  she 
exclaimed.     "What  a  romance!     How  lovely!" 

They  laughed  together  then  over  the  thought 
of  it,  and  Courtot,  just  peeping  out  of  the  kitchen 
window,  smiled  too  when  he  heard  their  laughter. 

"M.  le  Vicomte,  he  will  make  her  so  happy," 
he  thought.  And  if  he  had  known  then  that  it 
was  at  his  expense  they  laughed  he  would  not  have 
grudged  it. 

But  n  ,w  the  laughter  ceased.  Rozanne  had  come 
to  that  moment  when  she  fdt  it  her  opportunity  to 
do  what  her  uncle  had  requested. 

It  may  have  seemed  easy  before,  easy  when  she 
had  just  heard  the  news  he  had  given  her;  but  now. 
faced  with  the  reality  of  it,  yet  knowing  that  if  she 
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noglected  to  ask,  her  uncle  would  surely  let  the 
matter  slide  in  his  dilatory  way,  she  hesitated— 
and  simply  because  M.  le  Vioomte  was  so  land. 
Because,  in  fact,  it  was  so  easy,  she  found  it  so 
hard. 

"Do  you  remember  my  telling  you  something 
about  my  uncle?  *'  she  asked  at  last.  "  About 
an  investment  he  had  made,  and  the  money  he  had 
borrowed  from  Mr  Brabazon  up  at  Thumham 
House? " 

She  handed  him  his  cup  of  tea  as  she  broke  through 
the  first  fence.  It  made  her  sentence  sound  more 
conventional. 

M.  le  Vicomte  nodded  gravely.  He  handed  her 
the  plate  of  cress  sandwiches. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten,"  he  said. 

"'Well,  Mr  Brabazon  has  now  written  to  Uncle 
Wilfiid  '^^manding  immediate  payment." 

Ah,  r  0  V  she  felt  it  keenly.  The  fear  that  she  was 
about  f  J  lower  herself  in  the  eyes  of  M.  le  Vicomte, 
whose  opinion — ^yes,  without  a  doubt  of  it—she  valued 
more  than  any  other  in  the  world,  brought  the  tears 
to  her  eyes.  They  were  tears  of  confusion,  tears 
perhaps  of  a  sense  of  shame :  not  the  tears  when  one 
cries  about  things — ^not  those  tears.  It  seemed 
then  a  most  despicable  thing  to  have  to  do,  and  tears 
will  come  easily  to  the  eyes  of  a  girl  of  twenty.  She 
wanted  him  to  think  the  best  of  her.  He  had 
thought  the  best,  the  very  best  of  her  mother.    And 
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would  her  mother  ever  have  consented  to  do  a  thing 
like  this?    She  doubted  it. 

There  is  in  the  mint*,  of  the  least  and  the  greatest 
of  us  an  inordinate  desire  to  be  thought  well  of,  to 
be  approved  of,  and  by  certain  people.  Some  there 
are  \diose  good  opinion  we  count  as  not  worth 
having,  others  for  whose  praise  we  will  strain  to  the 
uttermost.  Instinct — instinct  alone,  if  the  feeling 
be  a  tme  one — guides  our  choice  in  such  matters.  It 
is  not,  unless  we  are  sycophants  in  the  hearts  of  us, 
because  a  man  holds  precedence  in  the  worid  that  - 
we  shall  wish  to  win  his  favour.  No,  the  matter 
lies  deeper  than  that.  It  is  by  what  we  see  in  the 
personality  of  him  that  we  are  led  to  our  choice, 
that  we  are  moved  to  desire  so  importunately  his 
good  opinion. 

Such  a  man,  with  all  whom  he  came  in  contact,  was 
M.  le  Vicomte  du  Guesdin.  Rozanne  felt  it.  Even 
that  pedantic  entomologist,  Wilfrid  Somerset,  was 
aware  of  it  as  weU.  To  earn  the  unfavourable 
opinion  of  this  courteous  old  nobleman  was  a  state 
of  things  which  everyone  who  knew  him  would 
strive  consciously  to  avoid. 

And  now  she  f  dt  that  she  was  on  the  threshold  of 
incurring  his  grievous  disapproval.  So  rich  as  he 
was — he  would  find  it  a  sordid  business,  this  borrow- 
ing of  money  to  gamble  with.  Speculation  is  always 
gambling  when  one  loses. 

In  another  moment  she  would  have  lost  courage. 
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tomud  the  nttter  uid«,  fonad  the  whole  affair 
impoetible;  bat  when  he  mw  the  fUnt  of  the  tean 
in  her  eyei— wdl,  what  could  he  do  but  take  her 
hand,  mvnnnri^,  "My  httk  coosfai,  my  little 
Rosanne.**  What  after  aD  was  there  for  him 
to  do? 

Then  the  told  him.  Took  no  falte  respooaibility 
of  it  on  to  her  own  ihoolden.  Why  ihoold  ihe? 
Her  nade  had  asked  her  to  ipeak.  It  was  inciun- 
bent  upon  her  to  tell  him  that.  And  she  told  the 
whole  m^fffM^  Httle  story  so  qoaintly,  so  much 
as  ]ron  might  expect  a  giil  of  twenty  to  talk  about 
bnsioem  entani^cmeats,  with  phima  that  would  have 
meant  nothing  to  3raii  if  you  were  not  listening  with 
yoax  heart. 

**And  he  wants  you  to  lend  him  the  mcmey," 
she  coochided  in  a  sad  little  voice,  pathetic,  if  M. 
le  Vicomte  had  but  been  able  at  that  moment 
to  realise  anything  save  the  incredible  impossibility 
of  it. 

"Two hundred  and  fifty  pounds? "  he  repeated 
skndy. 

Ah,  it  was  all  very  well  to  be  thought  rich.  He 
a^redated  that  part  o<  it.    But  it  had  its  draw- 


**  Two  hundred  and  fiK>  pounds?  "  he  said  again. 

**  Yes."  She  htoked  up  and  tried  to  nibble  at  one 
of  those  fat  little  cress  sandwiches.  *'  I  know  it 
sounds  a  heap  of  money  to  me." 
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"But  not  to  me,  eh?" 

*'  Oh,  well,  do  you  think  I  ihould  aik  if  I  thought 
you  were  poor?  You  would  tell  me,  wouldn't  yon, 
a  it  meant  a  lot  to  you  too,  because  of  coutm  I 
shouldn't  think— Uncle  Wilfrid  wouldn't  dream— 
oh,  3rou  do  understand,  don't  you?  " 

He  looked  up  at  her.    He  smiled.    She  made 

hira  almost  forget  how  poor  he  was.    That  voice 

of  hers,  the  plaintiveBess  of  it,  oh !  he  felt  rich  when 

he  heard  it.    He  might  have  been  rich,  it  moved 

him,  it  uiged  him  to  mudi  to  do  what  she  desired. 

Yet  how  could  it  be  done?    Thirteen  pounds  at 

the  Credit  Lyonaais  bank  I    Oh,  ridiculous!    Out 

of  the  qirestioni    She  must  find  out,   ihe  must 

know  how  poor  he  was.    That  was  all  there  was 

about  it.    She  must  know.    And  then,  what  wouM 

happen  then?    Would  Mr  Somerset  withdraw  his 

consent  to  their  unicm?    He  might.    One  could 

never  rely  upon  anything  in  this  world,  still  less 

without  money,      loney  was  the  key  to  so  many 

things.    But  wha     would  Rozanne  think  herself? 

How  coald  she  think  less  of  him?    It  was  not 

that    It    imagined    it.      But    it    went    against 

the  gr^jn — oht  surely  it  went  against  the  grain 

to  fall  from,  to  alter  even,  his  position  in  her 

eyes. 

*'  Supposing  you  were  to  find  out  that  I  was  very 
poor/*  be  said  gently,  U>aning  forward  andlookii^ 
op    ito  her  eyes.    "Supposing  you  were  to  fi^ 
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that  I  had  not  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the 

world—? " 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  make  any  difference? " 
she  said.  She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him. 
"Surely  you  don't  think  that?  If  Pd  thought 
that  possible,  of  course  I  shouldn't  have  dreamed  of 
commg,  of  saying  this  at  all.  But,  when  it  isn't,  when 
it  couldn't  be  so.  Don't  you  remember  you  told 
me  that  you  lived  in  a  house  off  Russell  Square? " 
He  smiled. 

"  Yes,  I  lived  in  a  house  off  Russell  Square." 
"  Well,  the  rents  of  those  must  be  nearly  as  much 
as  that,  perhaps  more.  Oh,  please  don't  tiiink  I 
should  have  come  if  I'd  thought  the  lending  of  it 
would  have  put  the  slightest  strain  on  you!  I 
couldn't  have! " 

Well,  of  course,  how  could  he  tell  her?  It  is 
very  well  for  your  honest  men,  your  men  of  strong 
minds,  who  have  no  sentiments  for  anything,  not 
even  for  the  blunted  truth  which  they  are  so  fond  of 
expressing.  It  is  all  very  well  for  them.  They  take 
a  pride  in  bemg  what  they  are,  because  they  can 
never  hope  to  be  anything  else.  But  apposing  one 
has  been  something  other  than  what  one  is,  it  needs 
courage  far  greater  than  theirs  to  undeceive  those 
who  think  of  you  as  more.  It  needs  giant  courage 
to  admit  to  the  truth  then,  and  if  the  sentiments 
of  these  things  have  weight  with  you  at  all,  wdl, 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible. 
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So  M.  le  Vkomte  found  it.  Yet  the  money  must 
be  lent  or  the  truth  must  be  tcrid— and  which  ?  Which 
was  it  to  be?  He  knew  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
money  from  M.  Courvoisier  before  his  unde  was  dead 
and  the  will  had  been  made  public.  Ah!  But 
there  was  (me  way.  II  he  should  ever  require 
mmiey,  the  notary  had  tdd  him,  he  could  realise  a 
substantial  amount  on  those  little  historical  treasures 
of  his.  Bourgeois,  he  had  called  it  to  himself — 
bomgtois  I  Yet  there  was  something  practical  in  it 
after  all. 

He  took  the  snufi-box  out  of  his  pocket,  gazing 
at  it  thoughtfully,  rubbing  a  finger  over  the  diamond 
letters  on  the  lid.  There  was  something  practical 
in  it  after  all. 

Oh,  but  it  would  be  a  wrench !  To  part  with  them 
even  for  a  moment  brought  him  a  sense  of  pain.  He 
always  fidgeted  a  little  from  one  foot  to  the  other 
when  some  other  person,  examining  the  snufi-box, 
held  it  in  their  hands.  And  to  let  it  out  of  his  sight 
for  months— months— until  that  will  was  read 
and  probate  was  granted !  He  looked  up  at  Rozanne. 
It  was  for  her  sake.  That  made  it  worth  while, 
(^,  distinctly  that  made  it  worth  while. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  little  cousin? "  he 
asked. 

She  hetttated.    Should  she  tell  him  what  she  bad 
heard?    Perhaps  he  would  understand  still  better 
if  she  did. 
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"  I  WM  thinking  what  Uncle  Wilfrid  laid." 
"  And  xrbBX  did  he  say?  " 


ti 


He  said  that  if  he  went  bankrupt  there  wodd 
be  very  little  chance  for  me  to  be  married." 

"Did  he  say  that?  Did  he  say  that? "  M.  le 
Vicomte  was  incensed.  That  was  not  a  chivalrous 
thing  to  have  said:  -  Oh,  but  it  is  not  true.  Itis 
not  true!  ••  he  exdaimed. 

"  You  think  really  it  isn't  true?  BecausehetoM 
me  that  he  had  had  a-well-"  She  Unshed- 
cheeks  go  crimson  soeastty  at  twenty-apples  redden 
so  easfly  too  on  a  summer's  day-"  He  said  someone 

had  spoken  to  him  about  me." 
Was  this  tine?    Could  it  be  reafly  true?    Hadhe 

told  her  so  soon? 
"  And  did  he  say  who  it  was?  "  he  asked  quietly. 

"  No." 

"  But  you  guess?  •• 

That  smile  of  hers  thenl  Of  course,  he  thou|^t 
it  was  for  him.  She  would  not  have  smiled  so  at  a 
younger  man.  But  then  he  thought  he  was  young. 
Never  was  the  mirage  so  close,  so  easily  within  reach 

as  then.  He  thought  he  was  young,  that  he  had 
reached  the  very  zenith  of  his  youth.  And  when 
she  smiled,  as  he  found  only  those  eyes  of  hers  codd 
smile,  and  when  she  whispered,  "  Yes.  I  thmk  1 
can  guess."  surely  it  was  no  conceit,  no  insufferable 
pride  in  his  own  virtue  of  loving  that  led  him  to 
believe? 
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He  leant  so  quickly  forward,  he  took  her  hand  so 
reverently,  he  raised  it  so  wonderfully  to  his  lips. 

"  My — ^my  Rozanne,"  he  said  emotionally,  "  I 
have  waited  all  my  life  to  meet  this  moment  when 
it  came.  Oh,  mon  Dieu  I  '*  He  lifted  his  head — 
it  was  not  theatrical.  That  raising  of  his  eyes 
wai  so  real — ^there  was  nothing  dramatic  about  it. 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  /  Do  you  think  if  I  had  known 
this,  I  should  have  complaiiied  ooe  moment  out  oi  all 
these  years? " 

Then,  bending  over  her  hand  again,  he 
murmured: 

"  My  Rozanne— my— my  RoKanne." 
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TBS  TRUE  SENSE  OF  COMEDY 

IF  yon  suppose  that  pity  be  one  of  the  strongest 
attributes  of  a  woman's  nature  you  are  not  far 
from  th«  truth.  It  is  pity  which  robs  her  of  that 
judicial  faculty  whereby,  if  she  did  but  possess  it, 
a  man  might  nt  with  hands  in  lap  till  the  judg- 
ment day  and  rest  assured  that  the  justice  of  this 
world  had  not  been  mismanaged  or  abused. 

But  there  must  be  no  psychological  aspect  to  this 
romance  of  the  mirage.  Experience  teaches  one  that 
psychology  coupled  with  Romance  is  not  as  yet 

understood.  .    . 

Yet  pity,  nevertheless,  if  once  you  wake  it  ma 
woman's  heart,  will  conjure  more  wonderfully  for 
you  than  aU  the  strenuous  appeals  to  her  inteUect 
and  her  affection.  And  that  word  conjure  is  used 
advisedly,  for  it  is  a  trick,  and  only  a  trick,  that  pity 
plays  on  a  woman's  mind. 

In  just  those  brief  sentences  of  his,  M.  le  Vicomte 
had  wrung  the  pity  from  Rozanne's  heart. 

"  I  have  waited  all  my  Ufe  to  meet  this  moment 
when  it  came."  and  "  Oh,  tnon  Dim  I   Do  you 
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think  il  I  had  known  this,  I  should  have  complained 

one  moment  out  of  all  these  yean?  " 
What  but  pity  could  she  feel  for  him  then? 
Oh,  but  pity  for  herself  too.  pity  for  herself  fint 
of  all*.  As  he  bent  over  her  hand,  as  he  raised  his 
eyes  above  him,  and  as  he  bent  over  her  hand  agaLi, 
there  was  a  look  ahnost  of  horror  in  her  face  with 
the  realisation  of  the  mistake  she  had  made. 

Then  Dalriel  had  said  nothing?  It  had  beenon 
her  Ups  to  say,  "Ah,  but  you  do  not  understand. 
It  is  all  a  horrible  mistake!  "  It  had  been  on  her 
Ups  to  say  that,  when  first  he  had  spoken,  when  first 
he  had  shown  her  what  had  taken  place.  Thewords 
were  balancing  there,  ready  to  fall  when  he  had 
added,  "  Do  you  think  if  I  had  known  this  I  should 
have  complained  one  moment  out  of  aU  these 

years?  " 

The  words  had  froien  then,  just  like  drops  of  water 
that  trickle  down  an  icicle  and  free«e  before  they 
can  reach  the  point  to  fall.  She  could  not  utter 
th<  m.  Pity  deprives  a  worn  i  also  of  the  power 
to  chastise— strength  filters  cit  of  her.  Her  arm 
holding  the  rod  falls  limp.  That  proverb  regarding 
the  spoiling  of  a  child  was  made  for  a  woman.  A 
father  can  thrash  his  son  because  he  feels  sorry  for 
him,  an  argument  which  never  appeals  to  sons  until 
they  are  fathers  themselves. 
But  apart  from  pity,  apart  from  that  dread  of 
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hortiiig'so  sensitive  a  nature  as  that  of  M.  le  Vicomte, 
Dalad  had  not  spoken.  It  was  not  so  difficult  a 
conclusion  for  her  to  arrive  at  then  that  Dal&d  did 

not  love. 

Few  women  can  draw  a  straight  line.  None  can 
argoe  in  it.  Rosanne  was  torn  in  an  agony  of  doubt. 
She  scarody  knew  which  way  to  turn,  yet  she  kept 
silence.  She  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  want 
of  heart  to  deceive  him. 

There  are  many  women  like  this.  Nature  never 
mtended  them  to  be  brought  to  such  an  impasu 
where  judgment  and  decision  have  to  be  swift  and 
direct.  Theirs  should  be  a  path  where  the  only 
choice  needed  is  to  guide  their  steps  from  crushing 
the  roses  beneath  their  feet. 

A  thousand  reasons  swayed  her  here.  That  is 
why  the  determmation  to  a  straight  line  is  so  im- 
possible to  a  woman— a  thousand  reasons  sway 
them.  The  sum  of  it  all  was  that  she  could  not  teU 
him.  The  sudden  one  moment  of  opportunity  had 
passed.  She  watched  it  floating  away  like  a  feather 
lifting  on  the  breeze,  rising  now,  then  falling,  but 
ever  being  borne  further  and  further  away  until  the 
moment  was  a  mere  speck  of  time  in  the  infinite. 

And  when  he  raised  his  head  from  her  hand  the 
look  of  overwhehning  surprise  had  passed.  She 
was  able  to  force  herself  to  act  for  his  deception. 

"  I  sp<*e  to  your  unde  this  morning,"  he  said. 
"  I  had  not  thought  he  would  mention  it  to  you  so 
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lOQiL    In  fec*»  ■•  ^  understood  him,  I,  mysdf,  was 
to  speak  to  yon  first.    He  said  he  was  very  glad. 
He  wished  me  every  happiness  and  success.    But 
I  have  been  trembling,  do  you  know?    I  have  been 
voy  uncertain  of  what  my  success  would  be.    Be- 
cause, Rozanne.  you  are  young.    You  are  younger 
even  than  you  know,  and  though  I  hold  all  this 
happiness  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  now,  still,  I 
date  not  dose  my  fingers  upon  it.    I  dare  not 
quite  count  it  mine  even  yet.    I  am  young  no 
longer,  my  Httle  child;  do  you  think  you  fully 
realise  that?    I  cannot  bring  myself  to  take  you  so 
readily  at  your  word"—  she  had  said  no  word  at 
all;  but  then  he  imagined  it—"  without  reminding 
ym  that  really,  I  suppose,  I  am  an  old  man.    The 
best  part  of  my  life  has  gone— your  mother  took  that 
with  her  and  keeps  it  in  Pere-la-Chaise.    And  yet 
you  make  me  fed,  oh,  so  young  again-do  you  know 

that?  And  that  is  perhaps  what  you  see  when  you 
insist  that  I  may  not  call  myself  old.  But  I  bid 
you  once  more,  once  more  while  you  can  full  wdl 
understand,  look  at  this  white  hair— mind  you  it 
was  white  long  before  its  time.  Your  unde,  for 
instance,  his  hair  is  scarcdy  grey,  and  there  are  not 
so  many  years  between  us— oh!  no,  only  a  very  few. 
Yet  I  bid  you  take  notice  of  it,  and  these  lines  too, 
and  this  white  moustache.  My  eyes,  they  are 
young  still— think  what  bums  in  them,  but  you 
must  not  look  at  my  eyes." 
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He  knew  that  hit  egree  wece  as  young  and  at  clear 
aa  they  had  ever  been.  That  wu  why  he  told  her 
not  to  look  at  them.  He  was  trying  so  hard  to  be 
honest,  to  be  strai^^t  aboat  the  matter.  His  heart 
was  set  in  the  right  place.  He  knew  what  honour 
meant,  did  this  noble  old  gentleman.  But  we  are 
human  beings,  every  sin^^  one  of  us,  M^ch  is  a 
veiy  simple-sounding  accusation,  though  it  touches 
the  whole  gamut  d  human  weakness  and  strength. 

"And  now,"  he  concluded,  "  tell  me  quite  honestly; 
you  need  not  mind.  I  have  seen  the  world  go  by 
and  I  know  that  a  man  can  wait  too  long  for  happi- 
ness; he  can  find  it  as  near  his  fingers  as  I  do  now 
and  lose  it  at  a  touch.  Tell  me  quite  honestly  if  it 
seems  to  you  that  I  am  too  old?  " 

He  let  her  hand  fall.  He  would  take  no  unfair 
advantage.  That  was  not  his  way.  He  knew, 
moreover,  that  a  touch  of  a  hand  is  coercion  in  such 
matters  as  these.  And  he  looked  into  her  eyes, 
waiting  for  the  answer. 

She  tried  to  vgetk  the  truth.  She  tried  to  say, 
"  Yes,  you  are  too  old,"  and  by  that  imply  "  You 
have  waited  too  long  for  your  happiness — ^the  touch 
of  your  fingers  and  you  have  lost  it.  This  moment 
that  you  have  waited  all  your  life  to  meet  is  a  mirage. 
I  just  say  '  y-^u  are  too  old,'  and  it  must  vanish 
before  your  eyes.  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  thank 
God — ^you  are  too  old — ^youth  is  the  (miy  time  in 
which  to  thank  God,  and  all  the  complaints  you  have 
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made  in  aU  these  y*«iP,  they  afe  quite  justified. 
Don't  regfet  them,  because  it  is  too  kte.  You 
are  too  old." 

She  tried  to  say  it,  but  it  was  impoirible.  It 
seemed  too  cruel,  too  heartless  a  thing  to  do.  She 
did  try,  but  so  utterly  she  failed.  The  tears  rushed 
to  her  eyes.  But  he  could  not  learn  from  them— no 
man  ever  does. 

It  is  a  certain  thing  to  say  that  a  man  always  reads 
a  woman's  tears  to  please  himself.  He  can  do  no 
otherwise. 

And  when  she  said: 

"  No,  no,  I  don't  think  that.  How  could  I  think 
that?    I've  always  said  you're  not  <^d,  haven't 

I?" 

Well,  then— then  he  tried  the  matter  no  further. 
He  had  done  his  duty.  Is  there  anything  more  in 
life  that  a  man  can  do,  when  he  risks  his  happiness 
in  the  fulfihnent  of  it? 

Then  he  took  both  her  hands  in  his. 

"  I  shall  do  all  that  there  is  in  me,"  he  said  gently, 
"  to  make  you  happy,  to  make  you  never  regret." 

She  knew  he  would,  but  even  then  it  was  too  late. 
The  regret  was  planted  already  and  the  seed  of  it 
was  too  deep  for  him  to  ever  unearth. 

Possibly  in  time  she  might  be  reconciled.  Not  that 
she  believed  it  then,  oh,  no!  But  she  saw  all  the 
nobility  of  his  nature.  He  had  offered  her  freedom, 
and  knowing  at  vdiat  cost,  she  could  not  but  admire 
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him  lor  it.  That,  tfaoucfa*  wm  til— «dininitluii. 
th0  deepest  pleeeore  hi  hie  oompeay,  bat  not  love. 
Admiretioo  is  won  from  3^00— love  it  another 
matter  tmtirely.    Yoa  give  love. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  *'this  other  busmem,  this 
very,  very  uifiy  boifaMH.  What  am  I  to  lay  to 
that?* 

Ronnne  ihook  her  head. 

'*  By  what  time  ii  the  money  wanted?  ** 

"la  a  week's  time  Mr  Brabaion  said  in  his 
letter.** 

"Oh,  that  means  at  oooe.** 

"  Wdl,  veiy  neariy." 

"  Oh,  it  means  at  once,  if  one  is  to  be  dignified. 
Well,  then,  I  think  I  could  let  yon  have  the  money 
the  day  alter  to-morrow.    WH  that  do?  ' 

"WiUthatdo?  Why,  of  coiuse,  if  it  is  convenient 
for  yoa  to  lend  it  to  ns  by  then." 

"  Lend?  "  he  echoed.  "  I  never  borrow,  and  I 
never  lend.  There  are  only  two  forms  of  esrchange 
in  this  woild,  only  two— giving  and  receiving.  I 
will  not  hear  of  any  othors.  I  will  not  hear  of  being 
paid  back.  It  is  3^oa  vrho  need  it  far  more  than  your 
mide.  If  he  were  to  be  made  bankrupt,  the  greatest 
pain  of  it  would  frdl  upon  your  slender  shoulders. 
I  give  it  to  ]^ou,  Rozanne,  if  there  is  to  be  any  such 
thing  as  exchange  between  yon  and  me." 

She  tried  to  smile  with  her  thanks.  It  was  t 
pitiful  little  effort,  yet  it  served.    No  one  possesses 
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a  gnat  deal  of  dkcrfaninatioa  wben  they  are  happy. 
He  did  not  see  behind  the  imile. 

"  I  knew  yon  would  be  as  good  at  thii ,"  ihe  eaid. 
**  That  was  why  I  think  I  must  have  hated  asking 
you  so  much.  And  now/'  she  rose  to  her  feet,  *'  will 
you  forgive  me  if  I  go?  I  promised  I  would  be  back 
in  about  an  hour's  time  and  it  is  kog  after  that." 

"  She  wants  to  be  alone  now,"  he  thought,  "  it  is 
so  reasonable;  I  can  understand  it  quite.  She  wants 
to  be  alone."  And  silently  he  walked  with  her 
down  to  the  little  wicket  gate,  kissed  her  hands  again 
and  stood  there  watching  her  as  she  walked  down 
the  road  towards  the  Red  House. 

'*  I  think  I  shall  make  her  happy,"  he  whispered 
aloud  to  himself.  "  Oh,  I  think  I  shall.  She  is  so 
like  Roeanne— «nd  Roaanne  would  have  been  happy 
-^  Shan  this  child  too." 

Happy!  Had  he  but  known  it,  the  tears  were 
raining  down  her  cheeks  as  she  walked,  and  her 
heart  was  ¥^uspering  too,  "Oh,  I  am  sounhappyi 
so  terribly  unhappy." 

Which  all  borders  on  that  true  sense  of  comedy 
of  which  Ufe  is  so  dexterously  composed. 
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y  more  thaa  an  lioiir,  but 
waitiag,  in  the  vkir  ty  of 
the  haU.  The  aoneat  the  door  opened,  he  stepped 
oot  of  the  dinins-room. 

If  yoaaag  men  had  tact  they  would  really  be  most 
etHmable  befaigi.  But  tact  is  a  matured  accom- 
pliihmflnt  learnt  through  a  multitude  of  most  \w 
pleasant  ejqNrknoes.  Dalxiel  had  none  of  it.  He 
saw  Ronnne  had  been  cryiag.  He  remarked 
upon  it. 

"  Whafft  the  matter,  Miss  Somerset?  '*  he  asked. 
••  You've  been  ciying.** 

There  is  no  doubt  he  aigued  that  if  he  did  not 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  she  would  presume  he 
had  not  noticed  it.  It  were  better  to  be  tactless 
than  that.  But  then  he  saw  no  want  of  tact;  not 
even  v^en  she  threw  her  head  back  and  walked  by 
him  up  the  stairs  to  t^r  room,  saying : 

"Oh,  no,  it's  only  the  dust  in  my  eyes  makes 

them  smart  a  bit.    A  motor  passed  me  oa  the  road. 

I  couldn't  see  for  a  minute  after  it  had  gone  by." 
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B'  looked  op  the  ftatrs  after  hir. 

Then  why  did  the  teem  so  croee,  so  little  pleased 
to  find  that  he  had  been  watting  for  her?  The 
dost  of  that  beastly  motor  had  annoyed  her,  perhaps. 
She  had  got  on  a  new  dress,  that  was  it!  The  dnst 
of  the  motor  had  annoyed  her.  It  was  really  not 
a  bad  thing  after  all  to  be  able  to  nndeittand 
wonen.  It  helped  a  good  deal.  Anoihei  fellow 
would  have  gone  away  worrying  his  UiB  eot, 
wondering  whether  he  had  said  anything,  done 
anything  to  displease  her.  Dalaiel  tamed  on  his 
heel  towards  the  garden.  A  tnile  was  twitching 
Iks  lips. 

^  Quaint  Mttle  ' 'lings,"  he  thought  sententioosly. 
*'  Quaint  little  things.  Shell  be  as  cross  as  blaass 
till  she  finds  oat  that  the  dust  hasn't  qx>ilt  her  dress. 
Look  at  the  way  she  scodded  apalairs,  dying  to  find 
oat.    Qoaint  Uttle  things." 

Now  is  one  to  call  a  m^*"  ?  t  >cl  because  he  bdieves 
when  he  is  in  love?  'U;       Belief  is  euential 

to  ninety-nine  out  of  the  huadxed.  The  important 
attitude  of  men  towards  women  after  all  is  to  love 
them,  not  to  understand  them.  And  they  axe 
bounrl  ^o  make  their  ideal  in  the  process.  Now 
in  a  an*s  ideal  is  the  finn  belief  that  women 
tell  the  truth.  They  doa*t,  you  know.  Why 
should  they? 

The  truth  is  not  half  so  pretty  <m  a  w<»nan*s  lips 
as  the  dainty  conceit  of  a  He.    If  he  were  not  so 
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obMflsed  by  his  admiration  for  that  abstract  ideal 
of  the  troth,  a  man  would  be  quite  ready  to  admit  it 
He  admits  it  already  in  other  men's  wives  and  other 
men's  mistresses.    Never,  unfortunately,  in  his  own 
but  then  he  is  in  love. 

Had  Dalaad  been  told  the  troth,  that  Rozanne 
was  oyiog  becanse  she  was  going  to  be  married  to 
M.  le  Vicomte  da  Guesdin,  would  he  ever  have  said 
" Quaint Uttle  things,  quaint  Kttle  things"?  Not 
abitofiti  He  would  never  have  sews  that  she  was 
ciying  because  she  could  not  many  him.  She  was 
going  to  many  someooe  dse.  That  would  have 
been  quite  soflkient  for  him. 

And  was  it  not  infinitely  better  that  he  should 
have  said  "Quaint  httle  things"?  Oh,  most 
deddedlyl  There  is  nothing  but  praise  due  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Rosanne  that  she  conceived  the 
deception  and  drove  a  motor  car  with  clouds  of 
dust  out  of  nowhere  into  the  uigent  necessity  of  the 
moment. 

Until  it  was  dinner-time,  she  concealed  herself  in 
her  room.  Dalziel  waited  in  vain  for  those  few 
moments  before  the  meal,  those  delightfuUy  stolen 
moments  after  the  gong  had  been  strode,  and  before 
Mr  Somerset  ca  t  tumbling  late  into  the  dining- 
room,  assuring  everyone  that  the  clocks  in  the 
kitchen  must  be  wrong. 

They  were  seated  at  the  taUe  before  Rotanne 
made  her  appearance. 
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"Late  again,  my  dear,"  said  her  uncle,  forbear- 
ingty. 

She  took  br  place  without  comment. 

Dalad  watched  her  expectantly.  Something 
must  have  happened  to  the  dress  or  surely  she  would 
resent  the  injuntioe  of  that  remark.  She  said 
nothing.  Then  something  had  happened  to  the 
dnsi. 

That  meal  was  a  dreary  one.  The  converaation 
dealt  entirdy  with  the  habits  of  bees  in  the  swann- 
ing  season.  Dalrid  listened  while  he  ate  food  that 
was  utterly  tasteless.  Something  had  happened 
to  that  pink  frock.  What  on  earth  did  it  matter 
what  sort  of  trees  the  bees  chose  to  swarm  upon 
if  Rosanne  was  unhappy?  He  found  the  old 
gentleman  intolerably  inconsiderate.  It  was 
obvious  that  he  did  not  understand  women,  quite 
ohvious. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  he  found  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  Roranne  to  come  and  smg  to  him  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Oh,  \diy  did  he  ask  her?  How  little  he  under- 
stood. If  he  really  loved  would  he  not  have  said 
80  long  ago?  He  was  only  amusing  himself, 
passing  the  time  away,  that  was  aU.  She  set 
ter  lips.  She  would  not  care.  Why  should 
she  care?  She  would  go  and  sing  with  perfect 
indifference.  It  was  only  exposing  a  weakness  to 
refaa. 
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"This  piano  was  my  mother's,"  she  said  as 
the  seated  herself  before  it.  "It  came  from 
Paris.     Of  comae  it's  very  old.     What  shaU  I 

sing?" 

Her  fingefs  touched  the  keys.  She  must  be 
iadifianot.    What  did  it  matter  wbAt  ishe  sang? 

**  Voot  avM  beau  iiire  et  bean  dire 
L'oobU  me  icnut  odiem 
Etje  vols  toiqons  MBS  toorire 

Dei  adieox— des  adieux." 

She  thoB^t  she  was  so  indifferent.  He  did  not 
love  her.  Would  he  not  have  tdd  her  so  if  he  had? 
And  so  what  did  anything  matter? 

'*Voos  aurei  beaa  dire  et  beau  Mn 
Senle  elle  pent  moa  aalgtierir 
Et  faisM  mienx  ti  penevere 

Ett  motuir— «B  moarir." 

The  courage  to  act  went  with  that  bst  verse.  En 
mof«r»r-- she  quivered  on  the  first;  at  the  repeti- 
tion of  it  her  voice  broke.  A  little  sob  choked  her, 
the  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes,  and  she  fled  from  the 

room. 

Dalziel  jumped  to  his  feet  amazed. 

"Well,  Fm  hanged!"  he  exclahned.  "I'd 
never  have  thought  that  a  woman  would  have  taken 
it  as  seriously  as  all  that!  " 

And  he  meant  the  dress.  He  was  still  thinking 
it  was  the  dress. 

When  a  man  once  gets  an  idea  about  a  woman 
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inio  his  head,  and  when,  moreover,  that  idea 
flatters  the  vanity  of  has  understanding,  the 
whole  army  of  king's  horses  and  king's  men 
cannot  drag  it  away  from  him.  He  cherishes  it 
to  the  last. 
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THAT  evening  the  Vicomte  sent  a  letter  to  the 
post.  Courtot  carried  it,  wondering.  It  had 
something  to  do  with  Mademoiselle  Rozanne.  The 
very  touch  of  it  told  him  so.  Besides,  the  circum- 
stance was  an  imusual  one.  M.  le  Vicomte  did  not 
often  write  letters,  and  with  the  most  natiural  impulse 
in  the  world,  Courtot  connected  it  with  the  stirring 
events  of  that  day. 

For  a  moment,  under  the  light  of  the  lamp  outside 
the  Crooked  BiUet,  he  was  tempted  to  read  the 
address.  But  conscience  pricked  him.  He  felt 
ashamed  of  himself  and  hurried  on  down  the  road 
where  it  was  dark. 

The  next  morning,  M.  le  Vicomte  put  on  his 
gardening  gloves  after  breakfast,  called  out  to  Cour- 
tot to  bring  him  the  httle  dish  of  soap  and  water,  and 
took  his  squirt  down  from  the  kitchen  dresser.  He 
was  going  to  do  his  roses.  Then  everything  was  all 
right.  How  much  that  meant  Courtot  dared  not 
guess.    There  was  still  that  young  gentleman  of 

tlie  Red  House  to  be  considered.    Courtot  held  him 
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in  very  doubtful  regard.  He  had  not  been  happy  in 
his  heart  since  that  afternoon  when  he  had  seen  old 
Howard  drive  him  up  to  the  gate  of  the  Red  House, 
and  he  would  not  be  happy  or  contented  until  he 
had  seen  him  driven  away  again. 

Still  there  was  the  letter  he  had  posted  the  evening 
before.  Surely  that  meant  something.  As  he 
washed  up  the  breakfast  things  and  watched  M.  le 
Vicomte  out  in  the  garden,  squirting  away  with  his 
soap  and  water  so  gently  but  so  conscientiously,  he 
tried  to  imagine  what  it  could  be. 

Could  it  ever  be  possible  that  he  was  sending  for 
a  ring?  Oh,  no,  that  was  too  good.  That  was  too 
good  to  be  true.  OhI  it  was  no  use.  In  good  time 
he  would  know  everything.  It  was  just  like  that 
morning  in  the  restaurant  when  M.  le  Vicomte  had 
come  in  to  lunch.  He  had  had  to  wait  then.  He 
would  have  to  wait  now.  Not  for  long  perhaps. 
He  blew  vigorously  down  the  spout  of  the  coffee- 
pot and  prayed  le  bon  Dieu  it  would  not  be  for 
long. 

Then  the  bell  rang.  He  hastened  to  the  front  door. 
Everything  that  happened  had  its  inner  meaning 
just  then.  A  ring  at  the  front  door  at  that  time  of 
the  morning  must  surely  mean  something.  He  had 
to  curb  his  inclination  to  run. 

"  I  have  called  to  see  M.  le  Vicomte  du  Guesdm 
by  appointment." 

Oh,  how  m5rsterious  it  all  was!     This  strange 
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foreign-looking  man,  so  well  dreaaed-bettcr  dressed 
than  M.  le  Vicomte  himself— Courtot  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  whom  he  could  be.  And  by  appoint- 
ment? Perhaps  that  was  the  letter  last  night!  He 
carried  a  Uttle  bag.  Perhaps  it  contained  rings  for 
M.  le  Vicomte  to  choose  from!  But  while  all  these 
thoughts  whirled  in  his  mind,  Courtot's  face  was 
quite  impassive. 

"  I  will  tell  M.  le  Vicomte,"  he  said  slowly.    "  Will 

you  step  inside? " 

And  how  would  the  Vicomte  take  it?  Would  he 
be  surprised,  or,  knowing  perhaps  all  about  it,  would 
he  be  delighted?  Surely  he  must  show  some  sign- 
express  something? 

But  not  at  all.  He  was  quite  calm.  It  even 
seemed  as  if  it  were  disagreeable  news  to  him. 

"  Tell  him  I  will  come  in  a  moment,"  he  said 
quietly.  "I  will  just  finish  with  this  soap  and 
water.  The  green-fly  have  got  so  thick  these  last 
few  days.    Tell  him  I  will  be  in  in  a  moment." 

Then  it  was  not  a  ring.  Could  the  green-fly 
possibly  have  mattered  if  it  were?  Courtot  walked 
back  disappointedly  to  the  house. 

Five  minutes  later  M.  le  Vicomte  followed  him. 
The  foreign-looking  gentleman  was  waiting  in  the 
square-roomed  hall.  The  Vicomte  bowed  to  him 
as  he  entered.  The  foreign-looking  gentleman 
washed  his  hands  and  bowed  as  well. 

"  My  name  is  Lasson,  sir,  Mr  Lasson.    I  repre- 
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sent  Messrs  Reitz  of  New  Bond  Street.    You  wrote 
to  us  last  night  saying  that  you  had  some  articles  oi 
value  that—" 
"  Historical  value,  Mr  Lasson." 
"  Quite  so.    And  you  want  us  to  purchase—" 
"Pardon— not  purchase.    I  made  that  clear  in 
my  letter— not  purchase."    He  raised  his  head; 
he  looked  straightly  in  Mr  Lasson's  eyes.    All  this 
was  more  hurtful  to  his  pride  than  living  in  a  Blooms- 
bury  boarding-house,  and  the  more  his  pride  suffered, 
the  higher  his  head  was  held. 

"  I  am,"  he  went  on,  "  inconvenienced  by  a  little 
temporary  embarrassment,  and  in  my  letter,  I  said 
that  I  required  some  money  advanced  upon  these 
two  or  tiiee  things  which  I  am  prepared  to  part 
with  for  a  short  time." 
Mr  Lasson's  lip  curled  to  a  smile. 
"  We're  not  money-lenders  you  know,  sir.  Ours 
is  a  goldsmith's  business.  We  are  diamond 
merchants  of  course,  too;  but  the  business  is  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  the  goldsmiths.  I  should 
like  to  see  these  things  you  have,  but— er"— he 
smiled  again—"  I  think  you  must  have  made  some 
mistake.    We  are  not  money-lenders." 

When  you  are  not  accustomed  to  doing  business 
with  trade,  when  you  are  sensitive,  moreover,  about 
the  particular  business  you  are  about  to  transact, 
they  know  just  how  to  bully  you,  these  merchants. 
The  pawnbroker,  for  instance,  knows  very  well  by 
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that  furtive  manner  of  yours  that  it  is  your  first 
visit  to  such  a  very  objectionable,  but  very  necessary, 
place.  He  bullies  you,  oh!  you  know  he  does.  He 
asks  you,  in  a  very  loud  and  inconsequent  voice,  how 
much  you  want  on  this,  and  you  whisper  back  so 
that  the  woman  with  a  bundle  of  clothes  in  the  next 
compartment  shall  not  hear  you,  "  I  don't  mind— 
anything.** 

"  Well,  you  must  name  a  sum,**  he  says  as  though 
you  were  wasting  his  time. 

Oh,  certainly  he  has  you  at  his  mercy.  He 
knows  it  too.  You  whisper  the  first  sum  that 
comes  into  your  head.  It  is  perhaps  hall  of 
what  you  want,  but  you  are  anxious  to  get 
away. 

He  smiles  sublimely  and  says  he  will  give  you  half 
of  that.  You  try  to  show  surprise;  but  your  spirit 
is  broken.  You  take  it.  You  would  take  anythuig 
to  get  away. 

This  Mr  Lasson — a  Jew  you  may  be  sure — coming 
down  into  the  country  upon  the  order  of  a  vicomte 
of  the  French  nobility,  and  finding  this  little  five- 
roomed  cottage  to  be  his  residence,  war  rmed  at 
once  with  all  those  weapons  which  a  tradesman 
needs  to  bully  a  customer  into  a  bargain.  The  old 
gentleman  must  want  the  money  very  badly  or  he 
would  never  have  sent  to  Messrs  Reitz;  he  must 
want  it  very  badly  indeed  or  he  would  never  part 
with  historical  treasures,  valuables  which,  if  you  are 
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in  the  trade,  experience  will  teach  you  a  man  parts 
with  last  of  all. 

There  was  all  the  atmosphere  here  for  an  excellent 
bargain.  Only  the  disreputable  surroundings  of 
the    pawnshop    were    needed    to    make    coercion 

complete. 

M.  le  Vicomte  was  being  driven  ahready.  He 
wanted  to  ask,  if  they  were  not  money-lenders,  then 
why  had  they  sent  anyone  down  to  see  him,  or 
taken  any  notice  of  his  letter  at  all?  But  he  was 
afraid  of  breaking  off  n^otiations  and  he  wanted 
the  money  so  much.  Had  he  not  promised  it  to 
Rozanne? 

He  tried,  oh  I  he  did  try  to  make  a  stand  against 

it. 

"Is  it  any  good  my  showing  you  the  things 
then? "  he  asked.  But  he  said  it  so  hesitatingly 
that  this  Shylock  of    the  trade  had  nothing  to 

fear. 

"  Oh,  I'd  like  to  look  at  them,  and  we'll  see  what 
we  can  do,  now  I've  come  down  all  this  way.  Yes, 
I  may  as  well  have  a  look  at  them.  Possibly  they 
won't  be  of  any  value  to  us  at  all,  but  we— er— we 
understood  that  you  were  the  Vicomte  du  Gues- 
clin— " 

His  eye  wandered  round  the  walls  of  the  little 

room. 

"  That  is  my  title,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Well,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  these  treasures 
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of  yoan,  M.  k  Vicomte.    As  I  say,  w«Tl  see  what 
we  can  do.*' 

"Then  if  you  will  wait  a  moment/*  said  the 
Vicomte,  and  he  hnrried  out  of  the  room.  He  dared 
not  tmst  the  fef '-hing  of  them  to  Comtot.  Courtot 
would  understand,  and  he  would  misunderstand  too. 
Courtot  must  never  hear  of  this.  He  had  often 
looked  at  these  treasures  in  wonder.  They  stood 
as  relics  in  his  mind  of  that  ancien  regime  which  he 
was  so  fond  of  speaking  of.  No,  Courtdt  must  never 
know  what  had  happened.  He  took  them  out  of 
the  drawer  where  they  were  kept  under  lock  and 
key.  No  one  must  ever  hear  of  it,  and  then  one  day 
—lie  unwrapped  them  tenderly  from  their  bindings 
—one  day  they  would  come  back  again— one  day 
when  that  forty  thousand  pounds  was  his.  They 
should  return  then,  back  to  his  safe  keeping  once 
more,  and  nobody  should  ever  know  of  the  terrible 
journey  they  had  made. 

One  by  one  he  laid  them  tenderly  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand.  When  at  the  boarding-house  he  used  to 
say,  "There  is  no  France— there  are  only  a  few 
French  people.'*  That  was  true,  ah!  very  true. 
There  was  no  France  left  then,  or  what  there  was  he 
held  there  in  the  pahn  of  his  open  hand.  That  was 
all  that  was  left  of  France  now— a  few  gems,  a  few 
jewels— things  to  be  found  in  museums  and  in  art 
galleries,  and  just  those  few  French  people — ^that  was 
aU.    But  there  was  nothing  left  which  now  formed  an 
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active  part  in  the  life  of  the  country  itself-Hiothing — 
nothing.  France  was  lying  sleeping  under  the  glass 
cases  of  the  galleries  of  Europe,  and  here  was  he, 
about  to  port  with  those  few  remaining  possessions 
of  his  which  held  in  the  little  space  they  occupied 
upon  the  palm  of  his  hand  all  the  grandeur,  all  the 
nobility,  all  the  wonder  of  that  great  country  he 
loved  so  welL 

He  closed  his  fingers  tightly  over  them;  the 
little  ring  wluch  Marie  Antoinette  had  worn,  with 
its  diamonds  set  about  that  frail  lock  of  her  hair— > 
diamonds  that  still  sparkled  as  though  her  eyes 
were  in  the  heart  of  them;  that  little  brooch  which 
she  had  unfastened  from  her  white  throat  as  she  stood 
on  the  scaffold  listening  to  the  cries  of  her  murderers 
clamouring  to  see  her  blood — how  could  he  part 
with  them?  They  meant  so  much — they  meant  all 
—yet  did  they  mean  all  to  him?  Would  he  be 
parting  with  them  if  they  meant  all? 

His  fingers  felt  for  the  little  snuff-box.  Actually 
the  tears  were  in  his  eyes  and  his  lips  were  quivering 
as  he  took  that  out  of  his  pocket.  How  could 
h".  part  with  that?  How?  There  was  only  one 
force  that  drove  him.    It  was  for  Rozanne. 

Then,  in  all  solemnity,  a  tear  or  two  pressing 
from  his  eyes  and  tumbling  down  his  cheeks,  he 
opened  the  lid  of  the  snuff-box.  He  pinched 
a  little  of  the  powder  between  his  fingers  and 
raised   it  with   the   characteristic   action   to   his 
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nostrils.  There  was  emotion  indeed  to  hide  now; 
but  he  was  quite  alone;  there  wai  no  need  to  hide 
it.  It  was  not  for  that  purpose  that  he  took  a 
last  pinch  of  snuff.  This  was  the  last  he  would 
take  for  perhaps  some  months — some  months.  He 
closed  the  box  gently,  brushed  his  moustache  with 
his  silk  handkerchief  and  tried  to  conceal  from 
himself  the  fact  that  he  had  wiped  a  tear  from  his 
cheek  at  the  same  time. 

Then  he  descended  the  stairs  into  the  hall 
again. 

"These  are  the  three  Uttle  things,  Mr  Lasson," 
he  said  with  a  steady  voice,  and  he  laid  them  gently 
on  the  table.  "  I  want  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds  for  them,  with  an  option  of  repiurchasing 
them  before  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months." 

He  did  say  it  so  bravely.  You  could  never 
have  told  from  his  voice  of  that  little  tragedy  of 
parting  which  had  taken  place  upstairs. 

"Two  himdred  and  seventy-five  pounds!  "  The 
dealer's  eyebrows  hfted.  He  smiled  with  sublime 
benevolence.  You  could  see  him  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  old  gentleman  wanted  humour- 
ing. "Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  poimds  for 
these  three  little  things."  He  took  them  up,  one  by 
one,  fixing  a  magnifying  monocle  to  his  eye  and 
examining  them  in  a  coldly  technical  way.  "  Why, 
they  are  not  worth  fifty  pounds  between  them." 
He  looked  at  the  snufi-box  last  of  all,  examining 
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the  diamonds  in  which  the  name  was  set  upon  the 
lid.  "  You  know  these  diamonds  are  very  small," 
he  continued,  "very  small  indeed;  they're  good, 
perhaps,  but — and  who  was  this  Louis  an5rway? 
Have  you  any  idea?  Some  relation  of  yours,  I 
suppose;  I  see  it's  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old.'* 

"  I  have  not  that  great  honour  or  good  fortune," 
said  M.  le  Viccmte,  simply,  "to  be  related  to  the 
throne  of  France.  This  Louis — as  you  speak  of 
him— was  Louis  XVI." 

This  answer  would  have  crushed  any  man  but  an 
English  Jew.    He  looked  up  imperturbably. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "have  you  got  an  authentic 
guarantee  for  this? " 

The  fingers  of  M.  le  Vicomte  clutched  against 
his  palm. 

"  No  further  guarantee  than  that  His  Majesty 
gave  it  into  the  hands  of  my  grandfather  as  he 
started  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold." 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  pride  about  a  fact  like 
this.  It  lifts  above  pride.  Pride,  in  fact,  only 
takes  from  its  value.  You  state  it — that  is  all. 
There  was  no  other  note  than  the  mere  expression 
of  the  truth  in  M.  le  Vicomte's  voice  as  he  said  it. 
He  did  not  even  watch  the  overwhelming  effect  it 
had  upon  this  tradesman  with  whom  he  was  stooping 
to  bargain. 

But  Mr  Lasson  could  not  conceal  his  surprise. 
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That  this  old  gentleman,  living  in  this  cramped 
cottage — a  workman's  cottage,  no  doubt— while  he 
himself  paid  the  rent  for  a  substantial  flat  out 
Clapham  way  which  could  swallow  this  place  ir  its 
capacious  dimensions,  swallow  it  rent  and  all,  that 
he  should  belong  to  a  family  which  had  been  the 
friends  of  kings;  it  was  more  than  he  could  under- 
stand aU  at  once.  He  became  more  respectful. 
He  became  more  amenable.  He  came,  in  fact,  to 
terms. 

The  money  was  paid.  Certain  documents,  which 
he  had  brought  with  him,  showing  how  much  he 
had  been  prepared,  were  signed.  They  compelled 
M.  le  Vicomte  to  buy  back  the  articles-nah!  but  not 
at  the  price  that  he  had  received  for  them,  oh,  no! 
It  compelled  him  to  pay  thco  back  within  eighteen 
months,  failing  whidi  they  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Messrs  Rdtz. 

He  delayed  one  moment  with  the  pen  in  his  hand 
ere  he  signed.  Suppose  M.  Courvoisier  had  been 
mistaken  about  what  his  uncle  had  said?  But  he 
had  promised;  he  could  not  forget  that.  He  had 
proHused  and  this  was  the  only  way. 

His  pen  lowered  to  the  paper.  It  moved  slowly 
across  the  line  which  Mr  Lasson  pointed  out  with  a 
finger  none  too  clean. 

Then,  in  *'  \t  spidery  writmg,  so  typical,  so  French, 
you  could   ^ve  seen  his  signature: 

"  Phillippe,  Raoul  du  Guesclin." 
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That  was  all. 

For  many  a  month  to  come  now  he  would  have 
no  snuff-box  wherewith  to  help  him  to  conceal  his 
emotions.  Well,  he  lifted  his  head  high,  it  was 
bourgeois  to  be  despondent. 
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DUBILLON  ET  CIE.,    PARIS 


NEVER  was  the  sun  so  bright,  never  had  the 
bees  so  much  business  to  transact  with  Mrs 
Simpkins*  pinks  in  Mr  Somerset's  garden  as  on  that 
morning  when,  after  Mr  Lasson's  departure,  M.  le 
Vicomte  walked  up  to  the  Red  House  and  was  shown 
into  the  long,  cool  drawing-room — cool  because 
the  sun-blinds  cast  their  shadows,  and  by  contrast 
made  the  world  outside  seem  so  overpowered  with 
heat. 

In  his  pocket  were  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  Perhaps  he  might  be  excused  if  he  were  a 
Uttle  proud  of  that.  He  was  a  day  earUer  than  he 
had  said  he  would  be.  They  would  think  him  so 
expeditious,  and  Rozanne,  she  would  be  so  pleased. 
The  wrench  of  parting  with  his  treasures  was  begin- 
ning to  be  lessened  in  its  pain  by  the  approaching 
pleasure  of  giving  the  money  quite  quietly  and 
without  comment  a  day  before  his  promise. 

Their  thinking  him  very  rich  had  never  made 

him  seem  so  to  himself.    The  essence  of  the  sensation 

of  poverty  it  is  to  be  thought  of  ample  means  when 
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those  few  coppers  are  jingling  in  the  pocket.  But 
now,  with  this  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  his 
possession,  he  felt  ready  to  believe  anyone  who 
would  tell  him  he  was  a  wealthy  man. 

It  was  a  delightful  experiece  while  it  lasted.  In 
another  five  minutes  it  would  be  all  over;  but 
while  it  lasted  he  enjoyed  it  to  the  full. 

He  had  asked  for  Miss  Rozanne. 

"  ril  go,"  said  the  maid,  **  and  find  her  if  she's  in 
the  house.    But  I  believe  she's  gone  out  into  the 
garden.    Will  you  come  into  the  drawing-room 
sir?" 

This  was  the  room  from  which  Mr  Somerset  had 
dragged  him  only  the  day  before,  dragged  him  from 
It  because  it  belonged  to  Rozanne.  The  very  reason 
why  he  would  have  wisl  ed  to  stay  in  it.  All  these 
little  ornaments,  those  few  books  on  a  hanging 
shelf,  the  flowers,  the  roses  that  permeated  the 
whole  room  with  a  nerfume  which  made  him  f-^el 
that  the  spirit  of  her  clung  to  the  place  when  she 
had  depaitea  from  it— aU  of  these  were  hers. 

And  there  was  her  httle  upright  piano,  proud  ox 
Its  cunning  draperies  of  Chinese  embroidered  sUks 
tummg  Its  back  in  a  comer  of  the  room  and  showing 
Its  finery  to  everyone  who  entered.  He  smiled  as  he 
looked  at  it.  It  was  very  like  a  woman,  that  little 
upright  piano. 

"  It  s  Uke  Rozanne  herself;    it's  like  them  all  " 
he  thought.    No  doubt  it  had  a  timid,  tinxly  httle 
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note.  And  sometimes,  perhaps,  she  played  on  it. 
The  fingers  he  had  kissed  so  many  times  under  the 
apple  tree  ran  thoughtlessly  over  its  keys,  and  the 
little  tinkly  notes  were  delighted  to  be  made  to  sing 
again  after  possibly  quite  a  long  period  of  silence. 

Thinking  aU  these  foolish,  sentimental  things, 
he  walked  across  to  the  comer  where  it  stood. 
There  he  seated  himself  on  the  piano-stool,  opening 
the  little  instrument,  exposing  the  well-worn  keys. 

Dubillon  et  Cie.,  Paris! 

This  was  the  piano  he  had  given  Rozanne  de 
Pontreuse,  the  piano  which  she  had  played  upon 
and  sang  to  him  with  in  the  rooms  in  the  Avenue 
Kl^berl  The  little  rosewood  piano  which  she  had 
taken  a  fancy  to,  and  which  he  had  sent  her  almost 
before  she  could  return  home!  This  child  probably 
never  knew  who  had  given  it  to  her  mother  or  she 
would  surely  have  told  him. 

Dubillon  et  Cie.,  Par' 

Oh,  the  memories  th-  .  back  with  that  name 

as  he  stared  at  it!  Ht  -'  .  one  note  gently  with 
a  trembling  finger,  feartm  of  the  soimds  it  would 
awaken  in  his  heart.  It  was,  as  he  had  thought, 
a  very  tinkly  Uttle  note  now,  but  there  came  an 
echo  with  it,  vibrating  through  hollow  chambers 
and  empty  recesses  of  his  mind,  painful — oh,  full  of 
pain — as  when  the  blood  flows  back  again  through 
unaccustomed  veins. 

The  tears  started  to  his  eyes.     He  leant  forward 
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on  the  stained  ivory  keys,  covering  that  memorable 
name  of  the  maker,  bending  his  head  forward 
till  it  touched  his  hands. 

"Rozanne,"  he  whispered,  "Rozanne.  shall  I 
ever  hear  you  sing  again?  Will  she-will  she  sing 
like  you  too?    Not  quite— not  quite— " 

At  the  sound  of  approaching  voices,  he  lifted  his 
head.  It  was  Rozanne.  She  was  talking  to  someone 
m  the  garden.  They  passed  slowly  by  the  French 
window.  The  maid  had  not  found  her  yet.  Who 
^  she  talking  to?  He  could  see  nothing  from 
where  he  sat. 

Just  near  the  window  they  stopped. 

"God,  if  I'd  known!" 

That  was  Mr  Dalziel.  He  had  never  heard  his 
voice,  but  he  knew.  There  is  no  surer  guide  than 
instinct  in  these  m.*ters.  If  he  had  known  what? 
There  was  the  note  o.  utter  despair  in  the  words. 

It  never  entered  M.  le  Vicomte's  mind  that  he 
was  eavesdropping.  That  sentence  had  arrested 
nim.    He  held  his  breath. 

"  Can't  you  tell  me,"  the  voice  continued,  "  if  I'd 
been  sooner-only  yesterday  morning,  for  instance 
-cant  you  teU  me  what  you  would  have  said 
then?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  not  fair,  it's  not  right,"  he  heard  Rozanne 
reply.  You  ought  not  to  say  any  more  to  me. 
1  ve  given  my  word.    I'm  engaged." 

"  Yes    I  know  that.    I  know  that.    I  wouldn't 
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ask  you  to  break  your  word.  But  1*11  wait.  I  can 
wait  years.  What's  twenty  years?  Heavens!  I 
can  wait  that.  And  perhaps  then.  I  can  wait  if 
youll  only  say  what,  upon  my  soul,  I  do  believe 
is  in  the  bottom  of  your  heart." 

Oh,  the  youth  of  that  I  Twenty  years  was  nothing 
to  him!  Ho  could  wait  twenty  year*  ^  And  what 
was  twenty  years?  M.  le  Vicomte  looked  on  twenty 
years  before  him. 

Out  across  the  desert — ^this  desert  of  a  world,  he 
looked,  and  it  was  twilight  now;  the  sun  was  dipping 
down  behind  the  hills  of  sand,  the  grey  coldness 
crept  into  his  blood.  And  he  strained  his  eyes  to 
see,  but  the  mirage  was  gone.  Nothing  more  was 
to  be  seen  of  that  phantom  oasis.    It  had  vanished. 

He  was  an  old  man. 

There  were  no  twenty  years  left  for  him  to  wait. 
Were  there  ten?  He  doubted  it.  And  yet  that 
was  what  He  Was  offering  this  rl  -^d.  Thirty  years 
ago  he  cou.d  have  said  perha  just  what  this 
young  man  was  saying  then;  but  not  now,  not 
now.  And  was  it  fair?  Was  it  right?  Was  it  a 
just  exchange? 

He  listened  for  her  answer  to  Dalziel's  question. 
She  gave  it  in  a  whisper.  He  could  not  hear  it. 
But  with  Dalziel's  reply  he  understood  it  all. 

"My  Godl  I'll  wait  then.  I'U  wait  I  won't 
stay  here  any  longer  now.  I  couldn't.  I  daren't. 
I'll  get  a  telegram  sent  me  and  get  away  this  e/en- 
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,    .  ,,      .^     „  waiting,  won't  you? 

IskaU  v^t.  But  there's  one  thing  I  can't  under- 
stand.  You  say  your  uncle  told  you.  and  yet  you 
cared  for  me.    Then  why  did  you—?  »» 

•♦  Uncle  WUfrid  didn't  tell  me  who  it  was." 

"  And  you  thought  it  was  me  I  " 

No  answer. 

But  was  any  answer  needed?  M.  le  Vicomte 
closed  the  piano  gently.  They  moved  on  down  the 
pathway  out  of  hearing.  Was  any  answer  needed? 
He  rose  slowly  to  his  feet. 

The  night  was  fast  about  him  now.  The  mirage 
had  vanished.  Oh,  he  felt  a  very  old  man-a  Zy 
old  man  now.  That  which  he  had  listened  to  a 
moment  ago.  that  was  youth.  There  was  no  youth 
left  m  him.  He  had  imagined  it.  That  was  what 
must  have  happened.  He  had  imagined  he  was 
young  again;  and  really,  what  he  used  to  say  to  the 
people  m  the  boarding-house  in  Torrington  Square 
was  quite  true. 

"  My  dear  madame."  he  used  to  say,  "  f  am  e  t 
interesting,  I  am  merely  old." 

He  was  merely  old,  that  was  all. 

Slowly  he  crossed  the  room  and  stood  by 
mantelpiece.    How  could  he  face  her  now?    H 
was  it  possible?    It  seemed  a  thing  then  to  him 
to  be  ashamed  of-this   age   of  his.    Sixty-two! 
How  could  he  face  her  now  ? 

The  door  opened.    His  heart  beat  in  his  throat 
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It  was  the  maid. 

**  I  have  looked  in  the  garden,  sir,  and  all  through 
the  house,  bat  I  can't  find  Miss  Rozanne  nowhere." 

He  breathed  with  conscious  relief.  He  would  not 
tell  her  where  to  find  them. 

Then  he  drew  a  bulky  envelope  from  the  pocket 
of  his  coat. 

"Will  you  please  then  give  her  this,"  he  said 
quietly,  "and  say  it  is  from  M.  le  Vicom'e  du 
Guesdin.    I  am  much  obliged." 

She  watched  him  as  he  walked  down  the  pa  oi  to 
the  front  gate.  Then  she  closed  the  door  and  went 
down  to  the  kitchen. 

"He  carries  himself  wonderful  straight  for  an 
old  man,"  she  said  to  the  cook.  "He  holds  his 
head  like  that ; "  she  perked  her  chin  up  in  the  air. 

But  the  cook  took  no  notice.  She  was  cutting 
new  pastry  into  shapes,  and  that,  as  you  know, 
cannot  be  done  with  a  wandering  eye. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


THE  RENUNCIATION 

A  BOUT  an  hour  Is  c  M.  le  Vicomte  was  seated 
*-  at  lunch.  Co-^^t  had  said  lunch  was 
served.  They  called  it  lunch.  I  wish  you  might 
have  seen  it.  Three  thin  little  rounds  of  toast 
nodding  together  in  a  toast  rack.  Beneath  a  cover 
to  keep  it  hot,  on  a  plate  before  him,  a  herring 
fned,  and  a  glass  of  cold,  spring  water. 

Frugal?  Oh,  yes,  but  not  so  sumptuous  as  you 
nught  expect  for  a  vicomte.  There  was  not  even 
any  melted  butter.  Perhaps  that  was  a  mistake, 
becausf  Conrtot  apologised  for  it. 

"I  c  sorry,  M.  le  Vicomte,  there  is  no  butter 
iL  the  house,"  he  said. 

The  old  gentleman  had  not  noticed  the  want  of  it. 
He  looked  up  quite  satisfied. 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  he  repUed.  "  It  is  quite 
nice  as  it  is.  You  know  you  are  improving  in 
your  cooking,  Courtot.    Is  that  due  to  Mrs  Bulpitt  ?  » 

You  Hould  never  have  thought,  listening  to  the 
note  of  unselfish  interest  in  tl^e  Vicomte's  voice 
how  wounded  and  broken  was  the  brave  spirit 
within  him  then.    All  the  world  it  s  .med  was  to 
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know  of  happiness  but  he.    In  place  of  it  he  must 
just  reahse  how  old  and  how  poor  a  man  he  was 
how  much  he  had  faUen  from  his  high  estate,  and 
endeavour  through  all  this  beating  stress  of  circum- 
stance  to  keep  his  head  unbowed. 

•'  She  is  good,  monsieur.  She  teDs  me  many 
httle  hmts.  If  you  notice,  monsieur,  I  do  not  bmr^ 
the  things  now.** 

it  r  ^^*  ^  ^""^  ""^^^^  *^*'  Courtot,  Fve  noticed 

"I  always  ask  her-I  take  the  things  in  to  her 
before  I  bnng  them  home.  I  show  them  to  her 
aad  I  say  'How  long  for  this?'  I  say.  «M.  le 
Vicomte,  I  say,  'he  hkes  it  well  done.'  And  she 
weighs  It  on  a  little  scale,  and  she  say.  '  So  long  or 

so  long.'    Voila/    So  it  is  I  do  not  bum  as  I  Ld 
to  do. 

''  And  is  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage.  Courtot?  " 
Yes  M  le  Vicomte.    It  will  be  the  week  after 
the  week  after  the  next,  on  a  Thursday."    Courtot 
smiled. 

"  And  I  suppose  you  will  want  a  little  holiday?  " 
he  continued  thoughtfully. 

T  "^«  ?°'  °''''^^®^-  I  liave  said  to  her.  '  Shall 
1  ask  M.  le  Vicomte  for  a  day  or  two  of  holiday? ' 
1  say  It  just  to  try,  monsieur,  because  I  know  myself 
that  It  could  not  be.  I  could  not  leave  you  alone. 
And  she  say,  '  A  holiday  1 '  she  say.  '  Is  it  not  a 
hohday  getting  married?'  she  say.     'And  what 
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would  M.  le  Vicomte  do  for  himself? '  Ah,  monsieur, 
she  is  good.  She  is  so  good— I  sometimes  now  think 
she  is  beautiful." 

The  old  gentleman  laid  a  herring  bone  carefully 
on  the  side  of  his  plate. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  know  how  true  that  is? "  he 
said  musingly.  "  It  is  very  true,  you  know.  Every 
good  woman  is  beautiful.  You  may  pass  her  by 
a  thousand  times  in  the  street;  but  when  once  you 
know  how  good  she  is,  your  eyes  are  bound  to 
foUow  her.  There  is  something  about  the  beauty 
of  goodness  which  makes  every  man's  eyes  look 
up." 

He  stopped  abruptly.  The  little  gate  had  swung 
open.  It  made  such  a  plaintive  noise,  that  little 
wicket  gate,  and  always  seemed  so  glad  to  swing 
to  again.  He  hfted  a  little  in  his  chair.  It  was 
Rozanne!  She  smiled.  She  had  seen  he  was  at 
lunch.  He  looked  down  at  the  meal  before  him; 
the  half-consumed  herring,  the  glass  of  water,  the 
one  thin  little  piece  of  toast  that  was  left  in  the 
rack.  Then  her  knock  feU.  Courtot  began  to  move 
towards  the  door. 

^  "Courtot!"  M.  le  Vicomte  caUfed  him  back. 
"  Take  these  things  away  before  you  open  the  door. 
Quickly,  quickly!  Take  them  away.  I— I  have 
finished.    Just  bring  in  the  cup  of  coffee !  " 

Can  you  picture  how  the  British  domestic  would 
have  stood   amazed,   mouth  gaping,   at  such  an 
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order?    But  Courtot  understood.    A  herring,  one 
herring  for  lunch!    Of  course  it  was  impossible 
The  plates  vanished  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
^e  table  was  cleared,  the  cup  of  coffee  brought  in' 
M.  le  Viccmte  had  just  finished  his  lunch,  all  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.    Rozanne  might  judge  for 
hereelf ,  having  once  dined  with  him,  what  a  charming 
uttle  lunch  it  must  have  been. 
U  another  moment,  Courtot  had  opened  the  door 
She   came  hurriedly  into   the   room.    In   that 
qmck  moment,  M.  le  Vicomte  could  see  how  her  eyes 
were  red  with  crying,  but  behind  the  shadow  of 
the  tears,  there  was  a  smile  of  thankfuhiess. 

"Oh,  what  can  I  say!"  she  exclaimed.  The 
envelope  whicli  he  had  left  for  her  she  held  in  her 
hand  "How  can  I  possibly  thank  you?  You 
don  t  know  what  a  relief  it  means,  and  you  have 
been  so  quick.  I  thought  you  had  said  to-morrow 
and  now  this  morning  I  find  you  have  left  it  for  me  »' 
Impulsively  she  took  his  hand. 
He  bent  over  it. 

"  I  have  only  done  what  I  could  do,"  he  said 
gently,  "  that  is  all." 

"  But  it  has  meant  so  much.    Uncle  Wilfrid  is 
coming  to  thank  you  after  lunch.    I  couldn't  wait 
You  understand,  of  course,  that  he  will  pay  it  back  as 
soon  as  possible.    But  he  is  going  to  talk  to  you 
about  that."  ^ 

M.  le  Vicomte  shook  his  head. 
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"  Have  you  forgotten  what  I  said  yesterday?  » 
he  asked.    "  I   never   borrow  and  I   never  lend 
I  have  given   that   to  you.    Don't  let   me  hear 
you  talk  any  more  about  repayment.     I  have 
that  to  ask  of  you  which,  if  you  grant  it,  will 
prove  more  noble  of  you  than  any  return  of  my 
money,  which  only  affords  me  pleasure  to  give. 
Shall  we  come  out  into  the  garden?    I  don't  feel 
I  can  talk  here,  and  oh!  I've  got  such  a  lot  to  say- 
things,  too,  that  I'm  not  very  proud  of,  but  they 
must  be  said."    He  took  her  arm.    "We've  talked 
under  that  apple  tree  before  now,"  he  added  with  a 
smile.    "  Do  you  mind?  " 

Mind?  Why  should  she  mind?  Gratitude  was 
very  full  in  the  heart  of  her  just  then,  hiding,  if 
only  for  the  moment,  the  bitterness  that  lay 
beneath. 

'  Now,"  he  said,  when  she  was  seated  on  the  chair 
which  he  placed  for  her  in  the  shadow.  "Now, 
I  have  something  to  say  of  which,  you  must  beUeve 
me,  I  am  so  utterly  ashamed." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  wondering,  but  saying 
nothing.  He-ashamed?  It  seemed  so  impossible 
-It  seemed  ludicrous  even.  She,  perhaps— there 
might  be  some  shame  in  her  heart  that  she  had 
permitted  Dalziel  to  say  even  as  much  as  he  had 
said.  She  might  be  ashamed  that  she  had  admitted 
to  him  her  mistake.  There  was  nothing  so  very 
honourable  to  M.  le  Vicomte  in  that.    She  might 
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be  ashamed,  but  what  was  there  in  his  Hfa,  so 
generous,  so  noble  as  he  was,  of  which  he  could  be 
ashamed?  There  was  wonder  in  her  eyes,  but  she 
did  not  give  it  speech. 

She  waited.  He  was  fumbling  with  his  fingers  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket.  She  recognised,  she  remem- 
bered the  action.  He  was  going  to  take  his  little 
pinch  of  ?-uff  before  he  began.  She  waited.  But 
still  his  fingers  groped.  He  could  not  find  it.  He 
had  left  it  in  a  pocket  of  some  other  suit.  Ah, 
yes,  he  recollected  where  he  had  left  it.  There 
was  just  the  least  sign  of  a  sigh,  annoyance  per- 
haps.  Would  he  go  and  fetch  it?  No,  he  con- 
tinued without  it. 

"  Did  your  mother  ever  tell  you  the  scrying  that 
finds  its  way  so  often  into  the  annals  of  the  Du 
Guesclins?    I  don't  suppose  she  would  have  done 
so.    You  would  have  been  too  young.    There  is  a 
saying,    nevertheless.    It    has    been    found    often 
engraved  upon  various  things-«nuff-boxes,  patch- 
boxes,  once  a  watch  had  it  that  had  been  in  the 
family  possession.    It  says,  *  A  woman  is  a  gift- 
be  grateful.'    No  one  knows  who  first  said  it.    No 
one  knows  where  it  comes  from.    It  has  never  been 
found  in  any  Uterature;  yet  there  it  has  clung  to  our 
family—like  a  motto  almost— '  La  femme  vims  du 
ciel^soyex  content  '—*  A  woman  is  a  gift— be  grate- 
ful.'   And  I  am  to  be  the  first,  it  seems,  to  disobey. 
There    is   scarcely    one    record    I    believe   in  the 
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family  history  where  a  Du  Guasclin  has  been 
un...  /ah-ous  to  a  woman.  It  is  bred  in  the  blood 
of  us,  to  be  grateful  for  such  a  gift  and  to  treat  it 
well.  Bred  in  the  blood— but  there  is  little  of  that 
breeding  left  in  France  now,  and  I  suppr  se  I  am 
to  prove  how  true  that  is.  You  wonder  what  I  am 
going  to  say?  ** 

"  Yes." 

"It  is  the  U*tle  breeding  left  in  me  which,  I 
suppose,  makes  me  hedge  it  round,  wrap  it  up  m 
this  soft  tissue  of  words.  I  asked  you  to  be  my 
wiie,  Rozanne." 

She  bent  her  head. 

"  I  pledged  my  word  to  take  your  life  and  make 
it  just  so  happy  as  I  could." 

She  looked  up  quickly,  the  instinct  of  what  he 
was  about  to  say  had  trerabki  to  her  mind  and 
she  could  not  check  that  sudden  lifting  of  the  head. 
He  saw  it.  He  knew  what  it  meant,  but  it  seemed 
that  he  saw  notning  at  all. 

"  I  want  your  leave  to  take  back  that  word  " 
he  said  quietly.  "  I  know  it  is  most  despicable. 
The  shame  I  feel,  aloae.  would  teU  me  that.  But 
I  want  you,  Rozanie,  \e  cousin.  I  want  you  to 
set  me  free  of  my  word. 

It  is  possible  that  one  hope  might  have  been  left 
him  even  then.  It  is  possible  that  he  thought  she 
might  say,  "No!  I  caanot  let  you  free!  »  For  one 
moment  the  expectancy  of  it  was  there,  eager. 
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in  his  eyes;  the  next,  it  flickered  out.    For  a  space 
she  said  nothhig  and  the  moment  passed. 

"  Oh,  but  why?  »  she  asked.    "  Why  should  you 
asktlat?"  ^ 

"  Because,  do  you  know,  in  a  short  time  from 
now  it  wiU  be  my  sixty-third  birthday.    Sixty- 
three!     Can  you  imagine  it?     How  old—how  far 
away  it  seems  10  you,  just  twenty-one.    And  while 
I  have  been  here,  in  Sunningham,  you  have  been 
making  me  forget  that  I  was  old.    But  I  am  old. 
We're  not  going  to  quarrel  about  that  any  more. 
It  is  you  who  are  young  when  you  say  I  am  not  old. 
It  is  your  youth  you  have  been  seeing,  not  mine. 
I  am  not  young,  and  what  I  have  been  offering  and 
desiring  to  do  was  quite,  quite  wrong.    If  ycu  were 
to  hve  with  me,  you  would  be  old  too.    I  should 
sap  your  youth  from  you.    You  would  give  it,  that 
I  might  seem  young,  and  then,  there  would  come  a 
day  when  I  should  crumble  suddenly  into  uust,  and 
you  would  look  round  to  find  your  youth  again, 
but  it  would  be  gone-gone.    I  should  have  taken 
It  with  me.    I  have  been  thinking  all  this  since- 
smce  yesterday,  and  I  beUeve  I  am  right.    I  shall 
go  back  to  Paris  again.    I  shall  be  happier  there. 
And  you  will  let  me  free—" 

She  tried  to  meet  his  eyes.  She  strove  to  tell 
hmi  that  it  was  all  untrue.  But  the  words  were 
not  natural;  they  would  not  come.  She  could 
not  force  them  from  her;  and,  torn  bemuse  she  could 
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not  say  them,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  arm  and  her 
shoulders  shook  to  the  sobs  that  broke  from  h. ; 

He  took  her  hand,  pressing  it  in  his  own. 

"Your  tears  only  make  me  more  ashamed."  he 
said  I  never  thought  that  I  should  treat  a  woman 
■^,^^^^^1^^^^  you  now.  One  day  perhaps  you 
w^  find  It  m  the  heart  of  you  to  forgive  me-one  day 
when  you  realise  that  I  was  right.  Keep  your  youth, 
itde  cousm.  don't  let  any  man  steal  it  from  you. 
Let  hun  give  you  youth  for  youth.  That  is  the  only 
fair  exchange  for  the  most  wonderful  possession 
that  you  have." 

He  Ufted  her  face  and  looked  into  her  weeping 

"Tell  me  I  am  free,"  he  said  again,  « free  to  go 
back  to  Pans;  and  just  remember,  perhaps,  that  J 
loved  your  mother,  and  that  in  my  old-fashioned 
way  I  love  you  too.    The  fruit  upon  the  apple  tree 

tZ^^TJ"^  '"*''  ^y  "**^^  ^°^^-    And  the 
Fate  that  brings  it  so,  well,  we  may  question  it,  but 

th^tjsaU.    TeU  me,  let  me  hear  you  say  that  I  am 

rJ^A    u^  °'°''^'^'    '^^'^  ^^  «°  s«"nd.    What 
coiJdshesay?    How  could  she  say  it?    He  bent 
down  his  head  to  catch  her  words. 
«'  "  YouVe  done  so  much  £or  me,"  she  whispered. 

I  would  do  anything  for  you." 

''  Then  you  will  set  me  free?  " 

"Or  many  you."  she  replied  firmly,  meaning  it. 
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unwillin*'  even  now  to  take  the  greater  happiness  of 
what  he  o£fer«)d. 

For  one  moment  he  wavered.  For  one  moment 
the  subtle  Vwice  of  Chance  whispered  cunningly  in 
his  ear,  but  the  breeding  in  the  blood  was  there, 
that  very  breeding  which  he  had  told  her  he  was 
about  to  blemish  with  a  stain. 

"  Then  let  me  go,"  he  sa^d,  "  let  me  go.  I  came 
too  late." 
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THE  WILL 

'pHE  days  toil,  or  they  run,  they  move  in  chains 

nffh/'i7^'^.^''"^-  I*  «^a  matter 
of  the  mtad.  We  have  clocks  upon  our  mantel- 
pieces  which  measure  out  Time;  but  there  is  a 
pendulum  swinging  in  the  mind  which  marks  out 
Etermty. 

It  was  a  wonderful  morning  and  seven  days  had 

nght  to  the  heart  of  them,  even  their  perfume  was 

heaY  "^^  ^'  ^'^*  °^  ^'  ^^-    It  ^as  a  day  that 
peaches  begin  to  ripen  on  a  southern  wall. 

M  le  Vicomte  was  at  work  in  his  garden.    There 
are  always  weeds  to  destroy.    To  those  who  love  it 
a  garden  never  sleeps.  * 

Since  that  morning  when  he  had  made  his  appeal 

n  fh'?^*!i      *""?  ^""^  *°  ^^  ^^  "^^^  ^o^k  tHo 
m  that  httle  garden  o*  his.    Now  he  was  pruning 

did  that  matter?    He  was  rot  aware  of  it.    The 
beneficial  results  of  his  energies  lay  in  his  imagina- 

npen  m  his  fancy.    In  a  world  where  the  seeming 
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of  things  is  of  so  vast  account,  even  this  is  more  than 
most  of  us  may  hope  for. 

But  never  had  he  been  so  industrious  before. 
It  is  the  only  refuge,  the  only  sanctuary.  The 
mind  centres,  settling  into  an  eddy  of  despair  when 
once  it  is  left  to  drift  upon  a  current  of  regret. 
M.  le  Vicomte  would  show  no  despair.  His  life  was 
oyer.  He  was  an  old  man.  It  was  just  that  he 
did  not  count  any  longer— that  was  all.  But  he 
made  the  admission  only  in  the  silence  of  his  own 
conscience.  Even  the  Fate  that  commanded  the 
ordering  of  such  destinies  as  this  should  learn 
nothing  of  the  bitterness  he  suffered. 

He  would  go  to  Paris.  As  soon  as  he  was  rich 
again  he  would  go  to  Paris.  If  his  caravan  of 
souls  were  to  be  found  agam  in  this  empty  desert 
of  existence  it  was  surely  there  of  all  places.  There 
were  his  friends,  whom,  in  his  poverty,  he  had  been 
too  proud  to  meet.  There  were  memories,  enough 
to  last  so  short  a  lifetime  as  was  left  to  him.  Yes, 
he  would  go,  as  he  had  said  to  Rozanne,  he  would 
go  to  Paris. 

And  he  dipped  and  cut  aw^y  at  his  rose 
trees  as  he  whispered  all  these  resolutions  to  him- 
self. 

Then  Courtot  came  out  into  the  garden  bearing 
a  letter.  The  old  gentlemar.  stood  up  to  rest  his 
back. 

"What  is  it,  Courtot?" 
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"  A  letter.  M.  le  Vicomte. 

T^  wa,  the  fi„t  tune  in  hi,  Hfe  thaJT  Zl^Z 
IZ  *°  ^""r-    His  finge«  trembled  a,  he^o« 

retalX""""^-^*^^*^--^^ 

His  eyes  ran  hurriedly  over  the  liniM..  *»,.     *u 
Jeuer  fluttered  „owiy  t'o  the  ^  uld    '  H^e^* 
JUo^d^.t.buthe„«deuoe«orttorpr 

"  Your  uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Pontreuse  rf.VH  .k 
^His^*  '"*"*'^''  '^'^  *-  w^^ h    ia*d1e^^' 

5ra^'z\^iT^.r;-ritE 

not  meufoned  in  it.     My  eagerness  to  gT  y"u 
the  news  whUe   I    was    in    t?«„i     j       ^        ^ 

T^the  letter  had  faUen  to  the  ground. 

all^it     TV  ■  ri.^         ""'y  *  dream-a  mirage- 
;t.    Th«  httle  cottage,  the  garden,  the  apple 
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tree,  Rozanne,  the  hopes  he  had  cherished,  the 
visions  he  had  seen  they  were  all  moments  only  in  a 
wonderful  dream. 

Now  he  was  awake.  Now  life  was  going  on  once 
more  as  it  had  been,  as  he  had  almost  grown  accus- 
t(Hned  to  it  before  ever  he  came  down  to  this  little 
village  of  Stinningham.  He  had  thought  he  had 
been  overwhelmed  with  gifts — the  gift  of  youth,  the 
gift  of  love,  the  gift  of  fortune.  But  really,  he  had 
been  given  nothing.  It  was  only  his  imagination. 
Fate  had  not  robbed  him  of  anything.  Fate  had 
taken  nothing  away.  There  had  been  nothing  to 
take.  Something  had  been  miskid — that  was 
all.  In  the  dream,  he.  had  mislaid  those 
three  little  treasures  of  his.  He  could  never  re- 
cover those  now.  But  they  were  the  only  things 
which  had  been  taken  from  him.  Otherwise,  he 
was  just  as  rich,  just  as  poor,  just  the  same  as 
he  had  been. 

He  stooped  and  picked  up  the  letter.  His 
mind  was  numbed.  He  realised  but  could  not 
appreciate.  He  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  live 
on  any  longer  in  the  cottage.  He  owed  wages  to 
Courtot  as  it  was.  He  could  not  live  there  without 
a  servant;  Courtot  must  be  paid  to  the  last  penny 
and  dismissed  again.  Finally  dismissed  this  time. 
He  would  never  permit  himself  to  dream  any  more. 
The  cottage  must  be  left ;  he  must  let  it,  and  then- 
well   it  did  not  quite  matter  what  then.    For  the 
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present  it  was  sufficient  to  realise  that  he  must  leave 
unningham. 

There  were  twenty-five  pounds  left  over  from  the 
sale  of  his  litUe  treasv.es.  That  would  be  very 
useful  now.  For  a  moment  he  stopped  in  his 
thoughts,  wondering  why  he  did  not  rail  against  the 
Fate  that  had  brought  him  to  this.  But  what  was 
the  benefit  to  be  gained?  He  knew  that  Fate  so 
well.  It  had  driven  him  from  Paris  in  just  the  same 
way  as  it  was  driving  him  now  from  Sunningham. 
Raillery  would  only  appease  its  insatiable  demands 
the  more. 

Carrying  the  letter  in  his  hand,  he  walked  back 
slowly  to  the  house  and  mounted  the  stairs  to  his 
bedroom.  From  the  drawer  where  he  had  kept  liis 
treasures,  he  took  out  the  remainder  of  the  money 
they  had  brought.  Then  he  descended  into  the  haU 
and  rang  the  bell. 

It  spemed  ahnost  as  if  he  were  eager  to  fulfil  the 
duty  .aat  lay  before  him  and  be  done  with  it. 

Courtot  made  his  appearance. 

•'  I  think  I  owe  you  for  your  wages,  Courtot,"  he 
said  quietly. 

Courtot  shrgged  his  shoulders.  What  did  that 
matter?  It  was  not  that  he  despised  money, 
but  contentment  is  more  valuable.  He  was 
content. 

"  It  is  only  a  h>tle.  M.  le  Vicomte.  We  have 
not  been  here  so  very  long.    I  can  wait." 
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"  But  why  should  you  wait,  Courtot?  They  are 
overdue.  Besides,  you  will  want  some  when  you 
get  married." 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  no !  Mrs  Bulpitt,  she  say,  *  When 
an  old  woman  like  me  gets  married  for  the  second 
time,'  she  say,  *  it  is  extravagant  to  spend  money.' 
She  will  make  a  cake,  monsieur,  with  almonds  aiid 
white  sugar  on  the  top,  but  that  is  all.  And  she 
ask  me  if  you  would  accept  a  piece,  monsieur, 
because  she  say  it  will  be  very  good.  *  You  do 
not  guess  how  good  it  will  be,'  she  say." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  up  at  Courtot.  There 
was  even  a  smile  in  his  eyes.  It  could  not  be  said 
of  these  two  that  they  were  dreaming.  There  was 
something  very  real,  something  very  substantial 
about  that  cake  with  the  almonds  and  white  sugar 
on  the  top. 

"Oh,  I  shall  be  very  pleased,"  he  said.  Then 
his  expression  altered.  Now  was  his  humilia- 
tion. "  But  I  have  something  which  I  very  much 
regret  to  say,  Courtot,"  he  continued.  "I  am 
going  to  leave  the  cottage  here.  I  shall  let  it  per- 
haps. But  I  shall  not  hve  here  any  more,  and 
where  I  am  going  now,  I  shall  not  require  your 
services." 

"M.  le  Vicomte!" 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  is  so." 

"  But  where  do  you  go,  monsieur?  '* 

"  Probably  back  to  London." 
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Then  I  come  also,  M.  le  Vicomte.  I  can  be 
somewhere  near,  where  I  may  be  of  some  service 
as  I  was  before.    I  come  also,  monsieur." 

The  Vicomte  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"You  have  other  responsibiUties  now,  my  good 
Coiurtot,"  he  said.  "  There  is  Mrs  Bulpitt.  What 
you  were  earning  m  London  might  have  been 
enough  to  keep  your  body  and  soul  together—it  is 
not  a  generous  offer  to  any  woman.  You  will  find 
better  work  here  if  you  stay  in  Sunningham.  I  am 
going  to  recommend  you  to  Mr  Somerset.  Then 
you  will  be  quite  comfortable." 

Courtot  threw  out  his  hands  in  gesticulation. 

"  Then  I  will  not  be  married,  monsieur.  I  come 
to  London  by  myself.  Do  you  think,  M.  le  Vicomte, 
that  I  who  serve  you  all  these  years  will  be  content 
to  go  myself  now  into  another  family?  Oh,  mon 
Dieu  I  Cest  impossible— absolument !  I  will  not  be 
married.  Monsieur.  I  do  not  know  what  has  hap- 
pened that  you  should  say  aU  this— it  seems  to  me 
terrible,  but  if  you  go  to  London,  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte,  then  I  come  too.     Voilal" 

The  old  gentleman  laid  his  hand  on  Courtot's 
shoulder. 

"  This  will  not  do,"  he  said  gently.  "  This  will 
not  do  at  all.  It  was  all  very  well  when  you  had  no 
one  but  yourself  to  consider,  but  now,  my  good 
fellow,  it  is  different.  There  is  a  good  woman  in 
the  case,  and  a  woman  is  a  gift — a  good  woman  is  a 
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fortune— be  grateful.  Besides,  until  I  pay  you  this 
money  and  finally  discharge  you,  you  are  my  servant. 
You  owe  me  obedience,  and  I  tell  you  I  will  not 
have  it  so.  I  will  not  have  it  so.  VoUaf  c*est 
tout/'' 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


THE  BULL-DOG  SPIRIT 


WHEN  you  have  something  unpleasant  to  teU 
a  woman,  go  to  her  at  once  and  get  the 
matter  over  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  bound  to 
be  a  nasty  business,  and  the  pain  you  will  suffer 
in  anticipation  will  never  be  compensated  for  by 
the  measures  of  diplomacy  which  you  are  able  to 
prepare  in  your  delay. 

Diplomacy,  of  course,  is  of  very  httle  value  where 
a  woman  is  concerned.  She  draws  her  own  infer- 
ences, she  gets  her  own  impressions,  and  no  deep-laid 
scheme  of  yours  will  ever  alter  them;  not  one  of 
your  most  cunning  observations  will  ever  penetrate 
to  Ihe  root  of  their  existence. 

fhe  only  consolation,  when  you  consider  these 
intricacies  of  the  feminine  mind,  is  the  fact  that  a 
woman  is  as  much  a  mystery  to  herself  as  she  is  to 
you. 

Courtot,  fearful  no  doubt  of  what  Mrs  Bulpitt 
would  say,  was  yet  too  dismayed  by  that  which  M. 
le  Vicomte  had  told  him  to  stop  and  think  of  diplo- 
matic measures.    There  was  no  hesitation  in  his 

mind  as  to  what  he  intended  to  do.     Wherever  his 
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master  went,  there  would  he  follow.  A  relationship 
such  as  theirs  is  not  to  be  broken  in  a  moment.  If 
the  advantages  of  Ufe  had  been  his  for«;most  con- 
sideration, he  would  never  have  left  Paris.  The 
letters  of  reconmiendation  which  M.  le  Vicomte 
had  given  Iul:  ther  had  been  far  more  valuable  than 
any  situation  he  might  be  offered  at  the  Red  House. 
He  had  not  hesitated  to  put  them  aside  and  follow 
his  master  to  London,  and  now,  romance  or  no 
romance,  chivalrous  or  not,  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  obey  his  first  instincts  again. 

Accordingly,  w;  hout  waiting  to  adjust  his  mind 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  he  set  ofi  for  the 
little  cottage,  three  doors  from  the  sweet  shop,  to 
place  himself  at  the  mercy  of  Mrs  Bulpitt.  She 
might  say  what  she  hked,  and  there  was  little 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  she  would  like  to  say  a  good 
deal,  but  his  mind  was  made  up.  By  an  incompre- 
hensible method  of  reasoning,  M.  le  Vicomte  stood 
in  his  mind  for  all  the  noblest  ideals  of  his  coimtry, 
and  though  patriotism  be  a  false  sentiment  at  the 
heart  of  it,  it  is  at  least  self-sacrificing.  Mrs  Bulpitt 
was  not  the  only  woman  who  has  been  made  to 
suffer  at  its  expense. 

She  opened  the  door  quickly,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
in  answer  to  his  hurried  knock.  Soap-suds  were 
dripping  in  big  watery  bubbles  from  her  bare  elbows. 
She  was  in  the  midst  of  doing  her  washing  at  the  back 
of  the  house. 
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•*  What's  the  matter? "  she  asked  when  he  had 
entered  the  parlour  and  she  had  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

He  sank  down  into  a  chair  and  looked  up  at  her. 
Oh,  it  was  not  an  easy  job.  Now  that  he  came  face 
to  face  with  it  he  realised  how  difficult  it  was.  She 
would  be  so  cross.  But  what  was  the  good  of  it? 
She  could  not  marry  a  poor  man,  not  a  man  as  poor 
as  he  was  going  to  be  when  he  got  back  to  London. 
Ten  shillings  a  week!  He  had  told  M.  le  Vicomte 
that  it  was  enough,  but  he  would  forget  none  too 
quickly  the  discomforts  of  a  waiter's  life  in  that 
great  gloomy  city. 

When  she  asked  again  what  it  was,  he  settled  him- 
self down  to  tell  her  the  whole  truth,  hiding  nothing. 
That  much  at  least  he  felt  was  demanded  of  him. 

"  It  is  very  sad,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  I  could  make 
you  understand  how  sad  it  is." 

She  sat  down  by  the  side  of  him,  took  his  hand. 
The  soapy  water  dripped  down  from  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  on  to  his  coat;  but  what  did  that  matter? 
A  human  hand  in  such  moments  of  life  as  this, 
however  wrinkled,  however  dripping  with  soap- 
suds, however  iL -shaped  it  may  be,  is  worth  all 
the  conventional  expressions  of  sympathy  in  the 
language. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said  simply,  "  teU  me." 

He  rubbed  his  eyes.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
it  was  some  cruel  mistake?    He  hrd  learnt  it  all  so 
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suddenly,  with  no  warning,  no  preparation.  As  yet 
he  understood  no  more  of  its  meaning  than  that  his 
master  was  poorer  still;  but  why?  That  was 
1  yond  him.  And  did  it  mean  that  he  would  never 
marry  Mademoiselle  Rozanne?  He  certainly 
would  never  take  her  to  live  with  him  in  Torrington 
Square.  Courtot  knew  only  too  well  his  chivalrous 
opinion  of  women.  No,  there  was  no  mistake.  He 
could  still  hear  the  words  m  his  ears,  "  I  will  not  have 
it  so.     Voila/    Cesttoui/" 

"  It  is  M.  le  Vicomte,"  he  began. 

"  Dead?  "  she  asked  quickly. 

"Ah,  no!  Mon  Dieut  It  is  what  I  have  to 
tell  you  about  him.  I  have  told  you  always  he  was 
rich.  It  is  a  lie.  Voila  I  It  is  not  the  truth.  He 
is  poor.  Oh,  so  poor! "  He  Ufted  his  hands  and 
shook  them  in  the  ak.  "  Ever  since  he  left  Paris 
two  years  and  a  half  ago  he  has  been  so  poor.  It  is 
always  the  way,  the  ones  who  deserve  to  be  rich, 
del  I  they  are  as  poor  as  the  mouse  in  the  church.  I 
follow  him  from  Paris  to  London  because — because 
I  know  how  poor  he  was.  I  was  a  waiter — ^a  waiter 
m  the  Tottenham  Court  Road— I  walk  all  day  that 
the  other  people  may  sit  down,  and  I  starve  in  order 
that  other  people  may  eat  and  fill  themselves.  That 
is  what  a  waiter  have  to  do  in  London.  But  I  do  it 
because  I  know  he  is  poor  and  I  have  been  his  servant. 
I  was  bom  his  servant — you  understand.  That  is 
what  I  was  bom.    We  are  nothing  else  but  that. 
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Le  boH  Dieu,  He  knows  why.  I  do  not.  But  then 
why  sb  old  I  leave  him  when  he  is  poor?  Sacr^/ 
Pas  du  tout  I " 

His  eyes  flashed.  His  hands  spread  out  m  vivid 
gesticulation.  He  knew  he  was  right.  It  was  the 
thing  to  do.  All  the  logic  in  the  world  would  not 
have  convinced  him  otherwise. 

"You  understand  now  why  I  come  to  London. 
He  come  because  he  is  so  poor.    He  live  by  himself 
in— in  a  boarding-house  they  call  it.    Oh,  la,  l:il 
And  he  is  Monsieur  le  Vicomtel    But  he  does  not 
say;  he  will  not  have  them  know.    They  call  him 
M.  du  Guesclm.    He  is  so  proud.    Then  M.  de 
Lempriere,  he  leave  him  the  cottage  here,  and  M. 
le  Vicomte  come  to  Uve  in  it.    Now,  to-day,  some- 
thing happens.    I  bring  him  a  letter— it  is  from 
Paris.    He  reads  it  in  the  garden;  I  see  him  drop  it. 
Tlien  slowly  he  comes  into  the  house  and  he  calls 
me  presently.    I  come  to  him  and  he  say  *  Courtot,' 
and  he  talks  in,  oh!  such  a  quiet  voice,  and  I  always 
know   when    something    happen,   because    M.   le 
Vicomte,  then  he  talks  very  quiet.    '  Courtot,'  he 
says,  '  I  am  going  to  leave  the  cottage;  I  am  going 
back  to  Uve  in  London  and  I  shall  require  your 
services  no  longer.'    It  was  just  the  way  he  said  it 
to  me  in  Paris,  and  I  know  that  it  is  very  sad  but  he 
does  not  show  that  he  is  sad.    It  is  bourgeois  to  be 
despondent  is  what  he  always  say,  and  he  would  not 
for  the  world  show  how  sad  it  is.    And  so  now  I 
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ask  you/*  he  raised  that  damp,  wrinkled  hand  to 
his  lips  and  kissed  it,  "  what  am  I  to  do?  He  offers 
to  recommend  me  to  Mr  Somerset  at  the  Red  House, 
but  I  ask  you,  what  am  I  to  do?  Am  I  to  leave  him 
— ^to  let  him  go  back  alone  and  be  buried  in  that 
terrible,  black  city,  or  am  I  to  go  as  I  did  before 
from  Paris,  and  leave  better  situations  than  it  will 
even  be  at  the  Red  House?  I  ask  you  what  am  I 
to  do? " 

Mrs  Bulpitt  rose  and  walked  to  the  little  window, 
where,  for  some  moments,  she  stood  looking  out  over 
the  heads  of  the  three  geranium  plants.  She  had 
not  been  slow  to  realise  what  this  question  implied. 
She  knew  only  too  well  why  it  had  been  put  to  her. 
Thoughts  of  what  all  the  chapel  people  would  say, 
ii  they  heard  she  was  not  going  to  be  married, 
crowded  into  her  mind.  She  guessed  just  what  Mrs 
Cargill — that  bosom  friend  of  hers-— she  guessed 
just  what  she  would  have  to  say  about  it.  She  could 
see  quite  plainly  the  superior  smile  under  the  walrus 
moustache  of  Mr  Mathews  when  she  told  him  that 
the  banns  need  not  be  published  the  next  Sunday. 
But  did  they  really  make  any  difference?  Did  they 
make  as  much  difference  to  her  as  the  love  of  "  that 
good  fellow,  Courtot," — so  she  remembered  the  old 
gentlemancallinghim — ^would  make  to  M.leVicomte? 
How  could  they?  Yet  she  dreaded  the  thought 
of  them.  But  the  remembrance  of  his  kindness  to 
her,  the  way  he  had  so  nearly  made  her  cry  when 
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he  had  told  her  what  a  good  woman  he  knew  she 
must  be,  this  over-rode  all  the  dreadful  thoughts 
of  the  chapel  people.    She  turned  round. 

"  You  mean  as  how  you  can't  marry  me  if  you  go, 
isn't  that  it?  "  she  asked. 

Oh,  but  why  had  she  come  to  that  point  so  quickly  ? 
He  had  wanted  to  avoid  it  at  first,  to  lead  up  to  it 
slowly,  breaking  the  ice  with  a  gentle  and  con- 
siderate hand.  Now  she  had  robbed  him  of  all  his 
defence — ^now  she  was  going  to  be  so  cross.  He 
looked  at  her  appealingly. 

"  How  could  I  marry  you,  ma  ch/rie,  if  I  was  so 
poor  as  well?  Where  I  was  a  waiter,  in  the  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  I  get  ten  shillings  a  week,  and 
sometimes  a  Uttle  extra  when  I  was  fortunate.  But 
that  is  not  enough!  Oh,  no!  If  I  have  a  wife,  she 
must  be  happy!  You  would  not  be  happy  if  I  give 
you  only  ten  shillings  a  week.  It  would  not  do. 
You  cannot  love  when  you  are  hungry.  I  know, 
I  have  tried.  It  is  impossible.  So  I  come  and  ask 
you  what  I  am  to  do?  " 

She  stood  before  him,  hands  on  hips — a  washer- 
woman to  the  world  at  large,  a  washerwoman,  but 
with  a  great  heart  beating  beneath  that  ample 
bosom  of  hers. 

"Well,  shall  I  teU  you  what  you've  got  to  do?  '* 
she  began. 

He  nodded.  What  was  she  going  to  say?  He 
trembled  to  hear  it. 
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"  You  go  with  the  Vicomte  to  Lon<ftn;  you  donH 
leave  him  for  me  nor  anyone.  Every  man  in  this 
world  has  his  master  somewhere— he*8  yours.  That's 
what  you  do.    You  go  with  him." 

Courtot  Ufted  slowly  to  his  feet.  He  put  his  hands 
on  her  shoulders  and  looked  into  the  little  round 

grey  eyes. 

"  And  I  leave  behind  me  as  goc  woman  as  I 
shall  ever  find.  I  never  did  think,  when  first  I  opened 
the  door  of  the  cottage  to  you  that  evenmg,  when 
you  asked  might  you  see  M.  le  Vicomte,  I  did  never 
thmk  I  should  find  it  so  hard  to  say  good-bye." 

"  But  there  ain't  going  to  be  no  good-bye,"  she  said 
quickly.  "  No!  I've  got  my  pension;  it's  only  five 
shillings  a  week,  bat  I've  got  it.  And  it'll  be  a 
queer  thing  if  I  can't  do  my  ^-are  of  the  work  as 
well.  I  woii't  stay  here  to  be  laughed  at  by  the 
chapel  people.    That  am't  Mrs  Bulpitt!  " 

She  said  that  with  all  the  true  British  spirit— 
the  bull-dog  spirit  ready  to  attack  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  But  there  were  tears  behind  it. 
After  a  great  effort  there  is  always  a  reaction. 
Tears  are  very  consoling  then.  She  laid  her  head 
on  his  shoulder  and  sobbed,  but  that  was  because 
she  was  happy— iiappy  in  her  foolish,  sentimental 
way.  The  mirage  had  not  vanished  for  her.  She 
still  had  her  vision  of  it  just  as  clearly  as  before. 

Courtot  hfted  her  head  and  looked  into  her  face. 
It  was  wrinkled  and  contorted  with  crying.    Can 
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you  imagine  anything  more  ugly  than  a  washer- 
woman, aged  forty-nine,  in  a  paroxysm  of  weeping? 
But  he  told  her  he  thought  she  was  beautiful,  and 
this  from  no  motive  of  gallantry.  He  really  thought 
she  was. 

There  are  some  holding  the  theory  that  Cupid  is 
blind;  whilst  another  school  of  philosophers  support 
the  belief  that  the  defect  in  his  sight  is  scarcely 
worth  while  taking  into  account,  that  in  fact  it  is 
entirely  remedied  by  the  use  of  rose-coloured 
glasses. 

What  is  philosophy  anyway? 
But  the  latter  theory  would  seem  to  be  more 
worthy  of  consideration. 
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THE  BOARDING-HOUSE— BLOOMSBURY 

MLE  VICOMTE  DU  GUESCLIN  had  fonnaUy 
.  said  good-bye.  The  fonnaUty  of  it  had 
been  of  his  own  choosing.  These  matters  are  more 
easy  of  accomplishment  when  others  are  looking  on. 
Pride  urges  you  to  a  show  of  seemingly  cheerful 
resignation  which  hurries  the  odious  business 
through  and  so  contrives  it,  that  you  have  said  good- 
bye and  taken  your  leave  before  you  are  actually 

TLVu'^e  of  it. 

He  had  gone  up  to  the  Red  House  on  the  momins 
of  his  departure  from  Sunningham  and,  asking  for 
Mr  Somerset,  had  managed  to  keep  that  insistent 
old  gentleman  present  during  the  whole  of  th.  inter- 
view. Had  he  known  that  during  all  that  time 
Rozanne  ha^  been  wishing  for  her  uncle's  absence 
rather  than  for  his  company,  it  is  possible  that  he 
might  not  have  addressed  so  many  of  his  remarks  to 
him.     But  he  did  it  for  her  sake  as  much  as  for  his 

own. 

"  It  would  only  make  her  feel  imcomfortable  if 
we  were  left  alone,"  he  thought  unselfishly,  and  so, 

304 
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whenever  thi  old  gentleman  showed  impatient 
signs  of  departure,  he  called  him  back  with  a  remark 
that  caught  his  wandering  interest. 

No  mention  was  made  of  Dalziel.  He  was  not 
even  aware  if  the  yoimg  man  were  still  sta3dng  m 
the  house. 

When  he  shook  hands  with  Rozanne  at  the  gate, 
he  just  smiled  and  said: 

*'  You  must  be  very  happy  one  of  these  days, 
little  cousin,  you  were  meant  to  be  happy.  You 
have  the  eyes — all  happiness  is  in  the  eyes." 

Then  he  set  off  down  the  road  to  the  cottage  to 
make  his  final  preparations  for  departure.  She 
watched  him,  tears  rising,  ready  and  burning,  to 
her  eyes  until  he  turned  out  of  sight. 

And  he  thought  that  that  was  the  last  he  would 
see  of  her,  the  final  setting  of  the  sun  behind 
the  hills  of  rand,  that  sun  by  whose  conjuring 
light  he  had  beheld  the  phantom  mirage  of  his 
youth. 

It  had  come  even  to  the  moment  when  the  old 

station  fly  had  drawn  up  to  the  door.    They  were 

hoisting  his  luggage  on  to  the  seat  beside  the  driver 

and  he  was  looking  back  at  the  door  of  the  little 

square-roomed  hall  where  first  he  had  seen  Rozamie, 

when  the  sound  of  running  footsteps  and  the  swish 

of  skirts  made  him  turn  to  find  her  hurrying  down 

the  road. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  might  have  gone  already," 
30 
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she  said  breathlessly.  "  and  then  I  hoped  you  would 
be  going  by  the  evening  train,  and  that  I  might 
get  the  opportunity  of  saying  good-bye  to  you  a^one. 
I  couldn't  say  all  I  wanted  to  say  whi  e  Uncle 
WUfrid  was  there.  Couldn't  we  go  into  tie  garden 
iust  once  more?  I  suppose  other  people  v'l  .  ome 
to  live  here  and  I  shall  never  see  the  apple  tree 

^H^'  followed   her.    All    this   showed   him    how 
young  she  was.    In  youth  one  plays  with  sensations, 
regardless  of  the  pain  they  may  bring,  but  as  the 
years  go  by,  one  knows  that  they  are  much  better  left 
alone.    He  had  tried  so  hard  to  avoid  them,  had 
endeavoured  to  make  his  farewell  so  formal  and 
empty  of  all  disturbing  sentiment,  and  now,  here 
was  Rozanne  bringing  him  to  the  very  spot  where 
all  then:  memories  congregated,  just  to  say  good- 
bye in  the  approved-of  fashion  by  all  romantics. 
But  oh!   who  could  blame  her?    He  certainly  did 
not.    It  was  only  her  youth,  the  youth  that  he  had 
refused  to  steal  from  her.     She  did  not  realise 
that  it  would  hive  been   kinder  to  let  him  go 

alone. 

«  Would  you  tell  me,"  she  said,  "  if  you  were  very 
unhappy?    Would  you  tell  me,  because  I  behave 

you  are."  , ,  ,       .^.  , , 

He  set  his  lips  to  a  smUe.    It  would  be  pitiable 

to  fail  now. 

"  What  have  I  to  make  me  unhappy?     he  asked, 
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"so  long  as  I  know  that  by  the  breaking  of  my 
word  to  you  I  have  not  done  you  any  wrong  that 
is  irreparable." 

She  wanted  then  to  tell  him  how  great  a  service 
he  had  done  her,  that  now,  in  secret,  she  and  Dalziel 
were  engaged  to  be  married,  but  some  inner  con- 
sciousness held  back  the  words.  There  seemed  a 
want  of  necessity  for  them  which  kept  her 
silent, 

"And  when  you  get  back  to  Paris  you  will  be 
quite  happy  again,  just  Uke  you  were  when  you 
came  down  first  of  all  to  live  in  Sunningham?  '* 

When  he  went  back  to  Paris!  It  were  as  well 
to  let  her  continue  to  think  that. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  be  perfectly  happy  then." 

"  And  when  you  see  the  children  on  the  Champs 
Elys^  will  you  think  of  me  and  the  Uttle  picture 
over  my  bed? " 

He  took  her  hand,  bent  over  it  and  kissed  it. 

"  I  shall  think  of  you  alwa}^,"  he  replied.  "  Don't 
be  afraid  that  I  shall  want  the  children  or  the  bonnes 
on  the  Champs  Elys^es  to  remember  you  by."  He 
smiled  and  tapped  his  open  hand  upon  his  breast. 
"  You  will  always  be  in  my  heart,"  he  said.  "  It 
will  need  only  the  beating  of  that  to  remember 
you." 

He  meant  as  long  as  he  lived.  She  realised 
then,  as  Courtot  had  done,  how  wonderfully  he  said 
things. 
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But  he  dared  not  trust,  himself  any  longer.  Pulhng 
out  his  watch,  he  declared  that  it  was  time  to  be 
off  She  stood  in  the  roadway,  waving  her  httle 
handkerchief  to  him  as  the  fly  rumbled  slowly  down 
the  road,  misted,  half  lost  in  the  white  cloud  of 
dust  that  rose  behind  it. 

They  were  going  to  the  station  now;  they  were 
going  to  catch  a  train.  The  coachman  whipped  up 
L  old  white  horse  and  they  turned  the  road  out  of 
sight. 

The  sun  had  dropped  behmd  the  huddled  masses 
of  houses  in  Torrington  Square,  and  a  blue  smoky 
evening  tinged  to  purple  and  mauve  in  the  distance 
-where  distance  was  to  be  seen-was  creepmg  up  the 
aarrow  passages  between  the  buildings  and  finding 
its  way  in  deep  shadows  into  the  d  ays.  A 
lamplighter  had  just  begun  his  rounds.  i  there 

was  no  great  noise  of  traffic  you  could  he..r  his  foot- 
steps as  he  hurried  round  the  square.  One  by  one 
he  Ut  those  Uttie  yeUow  beacons-in  that  blue 
light  of  evenmg  Uke  candle  flames  m  thedeepemng 
Ught  of  a  vast  church.  Then  he  departed  into 
the   unknown   where   the    houses   hid  him   from 

view.  .. 

For  a  time  after  he  1  d  gone,  the  square  w^  quite 
empty.  A  few  sparrows  chirped,  a  cat  prowled  forth 
into  the  dingy  garden  in  the  Square's  centre  m  the 
hope  of  prey. 
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Then  a  four-wheeled  cab  turned  round  from  one 
of  the  comers  and  drew  up  before  a  house,  indis- 
tinguishable from  aU  the  rest  except  by  the  number 
in  tarnished  brass  figures  upon  the  panel  of  the 
door. 

The  driver  sat  there  waiting  till  his  fare  should 
get  out.  The  face  of  a  human  being  peered  through 
the  lace  curtains  of  the  front  room  of  the  house, 
then  vanished. 

After  a  moment  the  door  of  the  cab  opened,  and 
an  old  gentleman,  his  silk  hat  placed  in  an  exact 
angle  on  his  head,  a  white  muffler  roimd  his  neck, 
and  a  malacca  cane  with  its  blue  silk  tassel  in  his 
hand,  stepped  out  on  to  the  pavement. 

Then  he  mounted  the  steps  to  the  door,  rang  the 
bell  and  waited.  After  a  long  pause  it  was  opened 
by  a  foreign-looking  waiter,  his  shirt-front  creased 
and  dirty,  a  little  black  bone  stud  barely  holding 
itself  in  the  well-worn  stud-hole  which  kept  the  body 
and  soul  of  the  shirt  together. 

"  Have  you  any  vacant  rooms? "  asked  the  old 
gentleman. 

The  foreign  waiter  shook  his  head.  There  was 
as  yet  only  one  sentence  he  knew  in  English — he 
said  it  then  quickly  as  he  held  open  the  door: 

"  Will  you  come  inside,  plees." 

The  old  gentleman  stepped  inside,  the  door  closed 
behind  him,  and  some  three  minutes  later  they 
removed   his  luggage   from   the   somnolent   four- 
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>i^ecler— that  was  taken  into  the  Y  ;nse  as  well— 
the  door  closed  once  more,  and  everything  was  silent 
except  the  jerky  twittering  of  the  sparrows  and  the 
rumbling  of  the  four-wheeled  cab  as  it  drove  away 
m  the  direction  of  the  lamphghter— into  the  un- 
known. 
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